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CALIFORNIA. 


Fine Table OUR ORLEANS VINEYARD, 


Situated in the Foothills of Yolo County, consists of 360 


e 
W nes acres of the choicest vines from the Bordeaux, Cham 


F « ne, Burgundy, and Rhine Wine districts. Its finest 
From our Celebra- ’ 
ted Orleans productions are Zinfandel Claret, Orleans’ Riesling, 


Vineyard. 
indy, and Hock Wines. 


THE ECLIPSE CHAMPAGNE 


Producers of produced by fermentation in the bottle, of over two 


the 
duration, and derives its recognized high grade 


aX , ad 
iues from an experienced blendin together of the 
> st delicate wines mad in California. 


LY een While it has no superior, and but few equals, IT 1S THE 
530 W: ton St 
° ae a PUREST CHAMPAGNE IN THE WORLD! ! 


SAN FI Nc IS¢ 





PERFECTION. 


Danichett Kid Gloves, is crane. 





Select Styles. 


MEUSSDOREFER 
HUBNER, 


8 Kearny Street. 


CHOICK GOopDs. 
MODERATE PRICES 


CHAMPAGNE: KN ABE BEST PIANO 


ON EARTH! 


5 ‘ AT rHE CELEBRATED 
W. B. CHAPMAN, prin Neng > PIANOS. 
oy 


the Gil bert, , and 
AGENT FOR THE PACIFIC COAST. 





MUSIC DEPARTMENT OF 
B ee os A. L. BANCROFT & CO. 
132 Post Street. San Francisco. Cal 


SOLE AGENCY 
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10 to 27 FEET. 
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Or Enough to Irrigate 20 Acres Alfalfa, or 50 Acres Oranges. 


jane MANUFACTURING CO. 


»J ST 934 & 9386 MISSION STREET, 


iwi ys SAN FRANCE 





TY » ah \ ‘\ 
CG. H. TOWNSEN PAPLANATIO 


HOUSEHOLD | TRE! ASURE ; 











WHOLESALE FACTORY 





__ KITCHEN TABLE. C.H. TOWNSEND & CO. 





‘IVERS:POND 
_ PIANOS. — 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR LATEST IMPROVED 
LABOR AND TIME SAVING MACHINERY. 


AMONG OUR SPECIALTIES ARE THE 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


No Modern Invention Awarded Highest Honors 


IS MORE POPULAR. 
ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Experience 
Proves it is 
Indispensable. = 


The REMINGTON STANDARD is the only Writing Machine that will stand hard service, and 
prove equal to the expectations of Purchasers. 


Has no Successful 
Rival in the Market. 





SHREWD BUSINESS MEN USE THE REMINGTON 


AND SAVE 40 MINUTES OF EVERY HOUR'S WRITING. 
i Lawyers with an eye to business produce several copies of each document on the Typewriter in half the time it 
takes to write one copy with the pen. 
WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TYPEWRITER PAPER, SUPPLIES, CABINETS and 
——ALSO THE—— 


“STENOGRAPH” SHORTHAND MACHINE 


SIMPLE, RAPID, ACCURATE, 


is fast becoming just as popular. 


DESKS. 








This is as great a success as the Typewriter, and 


t 

third the time the pencil systems require; all its work is uniform, and 
Is pleasant, does not strain eyes, hands or body, It can be operated in 
rhe writing of one operator can easily 

other system, the most exact 

ed 

our Mechanical Improvements, 


Learned in one 

m@e Mechanically exact 
the dark, and used upon the lap in a public assembly. 
be read byanother. Weclaim the Stenograph is as rapid as any 
and uniform, the least tiresome, and by far the most easily and quickly learn 
Send for Descriptive Circulars, or call and examine 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 3 and 5 Front Street, S. F. 





ALL ABOUT CALIFORNIA 


AND THE 





The Overland Monthly. 


The Pacific Coast, especially California, is now attracting the attention of thousands of 
home-seekers and capitalists. ‘he resources, literature, and history of this vast section are 
fully set forth in the pages of THr OvekLAND MONTHLY. Its stories of Western adventure, 
mountaineering, Indian studies, and Pioneer sketches have become famous, and have been 
one of the strongest features of the magazine. Its literary reviews, editorials, and poems 
t of corresponding Eastern work 


rank with the bes 


SINGLE COPIES, 35 CENTS 


$4.00 PER Y KAR. SEND 25 CENTS FOR A SAMPLE COPY 
Th 1e » Overland Monthly, 
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EL MORO. 


beautiful new town is situated on 


ro Bay, San Luis Obispo County, two hun 


d miles south of San Francis« 


es northwest of 


o, and twelve 


San Luis Obispo city. 


[he bay is a magnificent sheet of water, vary- 


irom 


half to three miles in width, and 


ve miles long, with an entrance one quarter 


a mile wide, and a channel sufficiently 


for vessels to navigate. 


; entrance stands the famous 


niles nearer San Francisco, the 


By the side of 


\loro Rock, 


hich covers an area of forty-five acres, and 


out of the sea like a grand sentinel, to 


cht of five hundred and eighty feet. 
ro town site slopes gradually toward 
commanding a view of the bay, the 
ie ocean, and the picturesque country 
the completion of contem lated rail 
kl Moro with its natural advantages 
ike first rank as a great resort. It Is 


ls them a chance to build 


ne « 


nterpart of San Diego bay, and has 


illion acres of land to 
isands to 


ate. It is out of the wind and 


of over two m 


and a ciimat 


to tempt th 


the only sheltered bay between San 


o and San Diego, and is four hun 
metrop- 


A re 
ot 


oast, than the latter place 


een long looked for in this part 


ist, and San Luis Obispo County peo 


A 


pleased beyond measure that some 


taken hold of an enterprise which 


a cottage or 


1 tent on the Moro bay, where row 
ing ishing and bathing are to be 
where they will b yut thirty min 
rail from their pl of ss i 
of San Luis Obispo 
evar ne hundred feet v and 
x will front the t his 
e l ey More 





been re 


magnificent drive. Six parks have 
served; one of fifteen acres adjoining the 
boulevard \ll the avenues and streets lead 
ing to the bay are eighty feet wide, and not a 
lot has been laid out that does not command 
a beautiful land and ocean view. 

About the center of the site there will bea 
reserve of several acres for large hotel and 
park grounds which will be the nucleus around 
which the business establishments of the fut- 


ure city will gather. In placing this property 


on the market at present prices, it can be 
safely said that the company is giving the 


most land for the least money ever offered to 


land with half its 


ni 


the public rhere is 


advantages ever been sold so cheaply in Cali 


fornia. Ina short time ten times the present 
prices can be realized. It offers glowing in- 
ducements not alone to home makers, but 
also to business men. ‘The deep water of the 
bay will always attract commerce and the 
large acreage of first-class agricultural land 


behind it will always make it a central ship 


ping point. 


he soil of El Moro isa sandy loam, which 


produces all kinds of trees and cereals with- 


1¢ 
Out 


irrigation. Potatoes can be raised in 


every month in the yearin El Moro. ‘There 


are sufficient warm days in El Moro to sat- 


isfy—yet never so extreme but laborers can 


work without suffering any inconvenience. 


It 


This is proverbial of California climate 


+ n 


is never so hot on the coast as elsewhere. 


slicited to call and exam 


\ll persons are si 


ititul 


photographs of the property 


now on view at the office of the company. 
Correspondence solicited lor further infor 
mation, address El Moro Town Co., N. |} 
O P ind Kearny Sts En ince ; 
Post S Roo San kranci Ca 
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Factory, Corner 16th a 


QUEEN 


Ay" vi — 
=\ } : =~ = HE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET 
s not injure the clothes 
can be done in three 
ap. 





NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, 


Office, No. 214 Sacramento Street. 


nd Utah Streets 


SOAP 


Washes without rubbing 
t Family Washing in the city 
of age can do a wash- 


LILY 


The Larges 


to four hours, A girl of twelve years 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





—S— ed 


For Prices, etc.., 





30 SECOND STREET, 
Needles, Oils and Supplies for all kinds of Sewing Machines, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





Is the latest improved, most complete, cheapest, and by far the 
Best Sewing Machine made. 


ABSOLUTELY SURE TO SATISFY 


EVERY RESPECT. 


address 


GC. SHAWL, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





QFiC-s, 


NSURANC ¢ 
SF CALAL A. 


ef 


guaran “7 


ORGANIZED 1867 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE 418 CALIFORNIA ST 


» SAN FRANCISCO 


Over $1,700,000 00 


«. 


All Claims Paid Inuediately 


Average time between filing of proofs and 
payment of claims for 1887, was 
BUT FOUR DAYS. 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


And Annuities 
Granted on favorable terms Ask or send for exe 
planatory circulars, 


WANTED 


OMVPETENT AGENTS 





California in Artistic Photography. 


The well-known TYLER PHOTOGRAPHS of 
California Scenery have met with such great 
success that W. K. VicKERy, General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast, has been obliged to 
open a branch store in the Lick House Block, 
19 Montgomery Street, for the accommoda- 


tion of tourists. 





A Dollar Bill 


can be made for every hour’s work We will show you how 
to do it, re adk r. All is new, sure, light, and pleasant. Both 
sexes, all ages Business admits of your living at home 

We start you free. any yne can do the work. Many make 
much more than $1 per hour. No spe ial abi lity or training 
require d. Reward sure All workers meet with grand 
rushing business. Address at once, Stinson & ( )., Portland 

Maine. 





Lyman’s Pat. Rifle Sight 
“ee : “Bn IZ @) muuiam ma, 
pay aoe Middlefielc 
nd for Conn. 


IN PRIZES, and 60 to 100 dollars pay a 
€2500 month. Every man, woman or child, send 
Se. postage for particulars and sample, with 


40 PAGES FULL-SIZE MUSIK 





—— 
' 


®@ Musical Galaxy, 408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
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BONNY VIEW. 


Of all the choice fruit lands in Shasta, suilt- 
e for small farms, none are more desirable 
in those lying along the bank of the Sacra- 
nto River between Anderson and Redding. 
ticularly fertile is the portion about a mile 
a half from the latter place, which is known 


its beautiful prospect as Bonny View. 


1 part of the Rancho Buena Ventura,— 
d Redding grant,—which has lately been 
divided into twenty-acre fruit farms by its 


Frisbie & Wile 


[he entire property is surrounded by a 
tial fence, and is nearly all under cul 


1 } 
youNGS It on 


ion. The Sacramento River 


ist, and the California and Oregon rail 

id nlies the western boundary [he soil 
ries at different points of the tract, changing 
1 dark sandy loam, mixed with adobe, 

) the ordinary dark loam to a light sandy 


the river Irrigation is unneces- 


as the see age from the river pre 


i 


vides all 
moisture necessary for successful farming. 


ild water be wanted, however, for surface 
the tract could be 


with 


portions of irrigat 


+ 


very slight expense. 


View is laid off with a road extend 


entire length along the railroad from 
» south; and with cross roads extend- 
y from the railroad to the river, so that each 


ts on one of these roads, and all have 


river. Chis 


is Belt of 


communication with the 
ies in what is known as the Citr 
lapted to 


rn California, and is well a 


wth of apples, peaches, figs, prunes, 


irs, grapes, apricots, almonds, English wal 


erate and semi 


alfalfa, 


ranges, and other tem} 


al fruits; also corn, vegetables, 


- 


heat, barley, and other cereals. Good wa- 


in abundance can be secured by digging 


m ten to twenty feet on any part of the land, 
un- 


n its immediate outskirts an almost 


1 supply of wood can be had for the cut- 


} } 
} ity 
nis 1Ocallly 1S 


Q Che climate in t 


Inexcep- 





pure and bracing as 
Che south 


tionable, and the air is 


the sea and mountain can make it 
wind or sea breeze prevails, alternating occa- 
sionally with a light wind from the north. 
Fruit growing is destined to be a highly prof- 
itable occupation in this northern extremity of 
the Sacramento valley, for beyond this point 
its, do not 


many, even of the temperate fr 


h their highest development, and it is re 


reat ad 
ognized as the northern limit of grapes and 
citrus fruit These facts make a market al 


most certain for the capacity of our lands, and 


fornia and Oregon Railroad furnishes 


sl 


ne Ta 
for rapid transportation of fresh 
points northward, where they will al 


ways be gladly received. ‘The extensive and 


seemingly inexhaustible mines of Shasta Coun- 


ty create a brisk local market for a large quan- 


tits of such produce. 
: ) 
fact that these lands lie 


Che so near tothe 


town of Redding, the largest inland town in the 
State north of Red Bluff, and the chief trad- 
Ing point and business center of Northern Cal- 
ifornia, makes them doubly valuable, and ren- 
ders it almost certain that in a few years the 
be bought for less than 


land which can now 


price of farming lands in this 


the ordinary 


ye worth three or four times its pres 
value 

tract has been cut into small lots, with 
the idea of selling only to actual settlers, who 
will build up a pleasant community of their 
own. Sales are made on very easy install- 
ments, thus opening the way for men of small 
means to secure homes and establish a paying 


business lhe demand for the lots, however, 


has been so great, owing to rapidly increasing 
immigration, that the present prices, viz., from 
thirty to fifty dollars an acre, will probably 
only hold for a short time. Parties desiring 
further information con erning prices or terms, 
may address the proprietors, Messrs. Frisbie 


} 


& Wiley, Redding, Shasta County, Cal. 








Quick Meal Gasoline Stoves, 


OPERATE SAME AS GAS STOVES. 
E? ALL SIZES.“ 2 


CHEAPER THAN 


WOOD, COAL OR 


No Smoke! No Soot! 


W Circulars Mailed Free. 


1386 MARKET STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ware! seal wane 





GAS* 


COMPANY, 





Oscar Foss, 


Photographic Materials. 


fimateur Dry Plate Outjits of 
all the best makers a specialty. 


Photo raph ic 


BOXES, LENSES, BASE SROUNDS, BURNISHERS. DRY 


CAME 


PLATES CHEMICALS, ALBUMEN PAPER E 
841 MISSION STREET, 
Near U. S. Mint SAN FRANCISCO. 





SEE HERE! sricitss ‘Send oalogve. ig 


CHICAGO Co, Chicago, I 





Merchants! you cansave money by using the 


Hane ONAL CASH aS 


Rie Reg iste ets the Te 





of your s Pur 





nase 











PIERCE.&CO- 
9718 gers reel D. 


AGENTS 


P. CENTEMERI & CO 
' Ud CoN EN | ‘ 
and 110 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 


Importers and Retailers of 


108 


ee adic 





stamped with name 


All genuine 
Orders 


in full in left-hand 
by mail promptly attended to, Price 
ipt of 2c 


glove. 


lists furnished on rece stamp. 





OPIUM ® ic¢2 CURED 


The LESLIE E. KEEL EYCO.,  bwtene. ith 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES | 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 





Southern Pacific e Company 
NEW YORK ¢ NEW. ORLEANS 
ALL peed appininy a : roOoR Ts. 
ree shed Sle it Cars 

THIRD. CLASS SLEEPING CARS | 


RAILROAD LANDS IN NEVADA, 
CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS 


For Sale on Reasot 
Am 
W. H. MILLS JEROME MADDEN 
Land Aw Land Agent 
H. B. ANDREWS 
Land ¢ G. H. and 8. ALR San Antonio, Tex 
A. N. TOWNE T. H. GOODMAN, 





General Manager Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt 
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JOE POHEIM, 


THE ITAILOR, 


Makes the Best Fitting Clothes in the State, 
AT 25 PER CENT. LESS THAN ANY OTHER TAILOR IN SAN FRANCISCO. 





Joe Poheim’s is the only reliable Ilouse on the Pacifie Coast, has been established 
fifteen years, and is noted everywhere for honest dealing. No misrepresentation is ever 
practiced or allowed, and every customer is guaranteed a “ perfect fit,’ and the best of 
workmanship, or return of his money. 

Joe Poheim employs none but the best workmen that can be obtained, and all 

‘thes are made up under his personal supervision. There is no other Tailor in San 
Francisco who cuts a new suit or returns money, in case a mistake should be made by 
iy workman; but the careful attention every garment receives in making up renders a 

stake almost impossible. 

Our business has inereased to such an extent that we have been obliged to estab- 
ish three large stores in San Francisco for the convenience and accommodation of cus- 

mers, and as most of our goods are bought direct from the manufacturers, and being 

vy purchase rs, we obtain such terms as enables us to undersell any other Tailor in 
San Franciseo. 

We always keep on hand the largest and finest assortment of the latest styles of 

Woolens, which we make to order as follows: 


Fine Pants - : Made to Order from $ 6 to $12 

Business Suits . . “ 25 “ 35 

Full Dress Suits - e . 35 “ 60 

Overcoats - - ’ ° . 20 “ 40 
AND OTHER GARMENTS IN PROPORTION. 





Perfect Fit Guaranteed or no Sale. 


SAMPLES OF CLOTH AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT 





] ¢ 
lppica 


JOE PO EIM, 
Nos. 203 Montgomery, 724 Market Streets, 


AND 


1110 and 1112 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


AND ees 


Sent Fr 








263 North Main Street, Los Angeles, 
1021 & 1023 4th Street, opp. Horton House, San Diego. 








$13,000 GIVEN AWAY 


WITH THE 





a 


THE KING OF SOAPS. 


We Challenge the World to produce its Equal. 
Warranted to Wash without Rubbing. 
Will not Chap the Hands nor injure the most delicate Fabric. 
Better than any Washing Machine, 


— MANUFACTURLD BY THE— 


Ctalends cede chttedet Haddlinds Ku 


SACRAMENTO. CALIFORNIA. 








O° Ee. « 


6000 Acres very Choice Land in one piece for Colonies. 


7 - —oe-~- 


B. R. WETMORE é& CO. 


Bankers and Real Estate Brokers. 
1313 and 1315 E Street, San Diego. 





ESTABLISHED) isas5. 
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F. R. WETMORE & CO. 


1 RPagl ketata Rr KeTS 
(iN ati i\! YLCEUA DLOKE . 








FREE EAXACURSION. 


MERCED! 


COMPLETION OF THE 


CROCKER AND HUFFMAN CANAL, 


Twenty-Seven Miles in Length; Capable of Irrigating 1000 Square Miles. 


GRAND CREDIT SALE AT AUCTION 


3 Oo0 CHOICE BUSINESS 
& RESIBVBENCE Lots. 3,000 
Sale without Reserve in the Fountain City of Merced, 
BY ORDER OF THE 
PACIFIC IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT O} 
BRIGGS, FERGUSSON @ CO. 
Days oF SALE. 


‘ | ' ; A if T A 
i) ‘ j W HicSud al j bitil if] Ly . 





Sale Begins on Tuesday at 1 o’clock, P. M., and on Wednesday and Thursday at 10 o’clock, a. m. 


TERMS OF SALE. 


One-fourth cash ; balance in three equal payments, due in six, twelve, and eighteen months, with interest at the low 
rate of 8 per cent. per annum. A deposit of ten per cent, will be required on the fall of the hammer; balance of cash 
payment to be made at the El Capitan Hotel, Merced, at the close of each day’s sale, when contracts will be issued 


TITLE PERFECT. Deeds at Purchaser's Expe nse. 
Special arrangements have been made by the Merced Board of Trade, 
for the Accommodation of all Excursionists, 
Regardless of Number. 
LAKE YOSEMITE, only 5 miles from Merced, is a square mile of water 30 feet deep, to be stocked with Fish, Steam 
Yachts, Sailing Yachts, Gondolas, Row Boats, Floating Islands for Music, Kefreshments, etc., etc 
UNEQUALLED WATER SUPPLY. The Crocker and Huffman Canal, costing $1,500,000, with abundance of pure 
water, supplies the City of Merced 
WATER from the YOSEMITE FALLS, with ninety feet pressure at MERCED 


vi FOUNTAINS VEN 


POWER AT NOMINAL COST. Flour Mills, Woolen Mills, Sash Factories, Machine Shops, e 1d other 

MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS are in immediate contemplation. 

BUILDINGS TO BE ERECTED, with large rooms, supplied with power for all purposes 

POWERFUL TURBINES for manufacturing purposes, All waste water from Fountains and Turbines conducted 
into Irrigation Canals, 

ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, Lights, Motor Power, all produced by this economical and powerful Water Pressure 

TEN MAGNIFICENT COLONIES surround the future Fountain and Manufacturing City 

IN THE THERMAL BELT, only five miles distant. 

FLOWING ARTESIAN WELLS, at a depth of 160 feet 

NATURAL GAS, only 400 feet from the surface. 

RAISIN VINEYARDS, ORCHARDS, from 5 to 20 acres, on installments. 

ORANGE GROVES, from 1 to 10 acres, on installments, all adjacent to the Crocker & HurrMan Canal 


CACUrSION (0 an } MERCED [0 Pu Ciasers 


EXCURSION TICKETS »*#re #014, good on all Regular Trains as follows: April 9th and 10th, 


limited to April 15th for return trip. 


All T k ts will be issued with a coupon attached, showing the amount paid; one coupon will be 
IC e N received from each purchaser as a credit on FIRST PAYMENT. 
Excursion Rates made known upon application at the Southern Pacific Company's Depot Office 


utalogues and Full Particulars, Call upon or Addre 


} A 
/ Waps, ( . 
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MERCER. 


Merced, like lord Byron, awoke one morn 


the first of February, 1888) to find herself 


) famous. 


} y ) 
mpletion of an enterprise to develop only 


\nd this was brought about by the 


e of her numerous sources of water supply, 
nd the fact that it gave to Merced City one 
f the most complete and effective water sys 

tems possessed by any city in the country. 
\fter the great celebration attendant upon 
he raising of the gate which admitted the 
water passing through the great Merced Canal 
Lake Yo 


scarcely a paper in the co 


nto the basin of Semite, there 


intry which did 
t have some notice concerning the event, 
1 since that time any reliable and authentic 
’ matter regarding the soil, climate, and prod 
ts of the county has been read with the 
vreatest interest. 


Merced County 


lhe soil of Is In a great 


easure composed of a rich sedimentary 


sit, several feet in depth, and practically 
haustible. Thousands of acres through 

its entire extent have been cultivated for 
eat and other cereals for years past, giving 
\gnificent results, both as regards quantity 


d quality. <A sufficient amount of vineyard 


d orchard has been planted in different 


ities to give practical and indisputable 


vidence that there is no place in the State 


tter adapted to such purposes, or where 


raisin grape attains greater perfection. 


; Owing in a great. measure to the cli 
mate, which is mild throughout the year, the 
average temperature being 63.15 During 
e summer months there is some hot weather, 
which is necessary for the best results, whether 
be in fruit or grain. The nights are invar 
ily cool, and though the mercury has been 
known to rise to 110°, it is seldom, and even 


en th} t 


the heat is not oppressive 


; 
4 
: 





rhe 


which extends from October to June, is twelve 


average rainfall during the season, 
inches. 

his will be understood when it is stated 
that almond trees are now (the 23d of Feb- 
blossom. Oranges here 


ruary) in ripen 


sooner than in the southern counties of the 
State. Figs, apricots, Japanese persimmons, 
pears, all do well wherever they have been 
planted and cared for properly. 
When we consider the wonderful results 
that were obtained in ancient times through 
artificial irrigation, it seems strange that with 


boasted 


all our civilization and_ scientific 
superiority Over our ancestors, we should only 
just now begin properly to understand the 
great value of water as an aid to agriculture, 
and the wonderful results to be obtained by 
its proper application to our lands ; and that 
the most extensive and expansive enterprises 
for the development of water for irrigating 
purposes, should have been entered upon in 
one of the youngest States of the Union, 
Merced County taking the lead. Here there 


are at present a number of schemes, com 
pleted, in course of construction, and contem 
plated 

I'he Canal and Irrigation Company’s canal 
derives its water from the Merced river below 
the falls, and is twenty-seven miles long. The 
canal is seventy feet deep, seventy feet wide 
at the bottom, and one hundred feet wide on 
top. In its course it was necessary to pierce 
two tunnels through the solid rock ; these are 
with their approaches 4,400 and 3,000 feet 
respectively in length, twenty-two feet wide 
and fourteen feet high, 

\ reservoir has been formed by the build 
ing of an immense dam. It has an average 


depth of thirty feet, and covers an area 





Mer ca, 


ipwards of a mile square It is ninety feet 
above the level of the railroad track at Mer 
ced, and will supply that city with water. It 
has been named Lake Yo Semite. The cost 
f this work was $1,500 , and it occupied 
hive years In its construction It will irrigate 
pwards of 3 acres of rich and fertile 
land. Messrs. ©. H. Huffman and Charles 
Crocker were the contractors, 

Kast Side Canal receives its water from the 
great San Joaquin river. It is twenty-two 
miles in length, and has its terminus at the 


Merced river 


sixty-five feet on top 


It is forty-five feet wide at the 


and seven feet 


yottom, 


in depth, and will serve to irrigate 8 


tC peil, 


cres of rich land. It was commenced on the 
>9th of March, 1887, and will be completed 
by the time this reaches most of our readers, 
r just a year from the time of beginning 
Its cost was tive thousand dollars per mile. 
he contractors were Jas. ]. Stevinson and 


Ino. W. Mitchell, the engineer being Jno. W. 


Bost 


the former Surveyor-General of the 
State. <All these gentlemen are pioneers of 
California. 

Che Grand Central Canal, the line of which 
has just been surveyed and work begun, owes 
its conception to the same men as the East 
Side Canal, Messrs. Stevinson and Mitchell. 
It also will obtain its waters from the San 


iin river. It will be sixty miles in length, 


Joaq 
and will run partly through Fresno County, 
having its terminus in Stanislaus County 
It isseventy feet wide at the bottom, and one 
undred feet, from bank to bank, on top. It 
passes through a fine country and will supply 


water to irrigate 2 acres rhe cost of 


4a 


construction will be the same as that of the 
Kast Side Canal 

\ dam is now in course of construction by 
the Ostrander Reservoir Land and Irrigation 
Company, between two hills, which will con 
trol t water that runs through Miles creek, 
ind cause the formation of a lake that will 

ver one hundred and fifty acres, and have 

average depth of thirty feet. The creek 
will form a natural water-way without the cost 


yf a canal, and there will be an abundance 


of water to irrigate from five to seven thous- 
and acres. H. J. Ostrander was the pro 
jector of the enterprise. 

These are only a part of the great water 


development schemes now on foot, and that 


will give to Merced County the best irrigated 
lands in the State or Union. 
rhe large owners of Merced County have 


awakened to the realization of the val 


ue ol 
their possessions, and are having tracts sur- 
veyed into from ten to forty acre plots, with 
avenues, town sites, and other improvements 
and conveniences. The land is still cheap in 
comparison with other localities, and we may 
look to see a rapid increase in the population 
of the county, the development of its 
resources, and the yearly value of its products. 

Merced City occupies a sightly location on 
the line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, one 
hundred and fifty-two miles distant from San 
lrancisco. It is surrounded by a rich and 
extensive agricultural district, for which it is 
the distributing point and base of supply 
lhe population is upwards of two thousand 
here are handsome public buildings, busi 
ness blocks, and private residences. The pub 
lic school building is a creditable structure, 


here 


are four weekly papers, one of which issues a 


and was erected at a cost of $2 


daily, six churches, three banks transacting 
a large yearly business, and first-class hotel 
accommodations. The town is just beginning 
to feel the impulse of new life, and many 


improvements are in contemplation that will 


in the near future be accomplished facts ; 
among which is the building of a large and 
handsome opera house, with reception rooms 
and dining hall so that it may be used for 
church festivals, fairs, etc. 

From present appearances, and the large 
increase of visitors to this section, there is 
every reason to believe that Merced will 
double its present population within the next 
eighteen months. 

Che best of fruit land with irrigation facili 
ties can be purchased in Merced todayat 


from twenty dollars to one hundred dollars 


per acre. 
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THE NEXT BOOM 


—WILL BE— 


AT MERCED! 
NOW [S THE TIME TO PURCHASE | 


. A FULL LINE OF 


| TOWN PROPER ITS 








DESIR ABLE RANCHES 


IN AND ABOUT MERCED. 





OSTRANDER & SONS, 


MERCED, CAL. 


N.C. CARNALL & CO. 


624 MARKET STREET, 





Opposite Palace Hotel, 


San Francisco. 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


LARGER BUSINESS, ‘s me “ Hotps a LARGER SURPLUS, 








Gives 4 BETTER CONTRACT, 


POs 





Anp PAYS ITS LOSSES MORE PROMPTLY 





\ AY MPAN 
HERI ; RESTRICTIONS IN RI TRAVEL, RESIDENCI 7.) \ N.TH 

I Pon PoL THE |] \RLE. 

; 
THE FINANCIAL CONDITION 
rHE EQUITABLI 
January Ist, 1888. 

Assets, . $8 3,000,000 
Liabilities (4 per cent. valuation), 66,500,000 
Surplus, . . . . . . . . . - $16,500,000 
Surplus estimated on 4'2 per cent. valuation, - $2 2,000,00 
Total Income, over - . - 22,500,000 


Premium Income, over 1 8.000.000 


New Assurance for 1887, over : . : . I 38,000,000 
Assurance in force, - . - : : . 180,000,000 


Che above figures, compared with the statements of other companies, as they appear 
will show approximately the comparative standing of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 


f the United States 


OFFICE FOR THE PACIFIC COAST, 
Montgomery and California Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
NORTH & SNOW, Managers. 
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The Mutual Lite insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - - - -" President. 


For the Year Ending December 3lst, 1887. 
ASSETS, - - - $118,806,881.88. 


Insurance and Annuity -\ccount. 








No Amount No Amount 
s and Annuities in force, Jan Policies and Annuities in force, Jan 
at. 188 oecesecntecsmasas 129,927 $393,809,202 88 Ist, 1888 oe eeeees 140,943) $427,628 932 51 
Se ROUNEOS ccac. ccenccoces saan 22,305 69,457,468 37 Risks Terminated isis 11,289 35,637,738 74 
$463.266.671 25 $463 ,2466,671 25 
Lr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
Balance from last account.......... ...$104,718,734 31 By Endowments, Purchased Insurances, Divi- 
Premiums. SER Br : 17,110,901 62 dends, Annuities and Death Oliims....$ 14,128,423 60 
erest, Rents and Premium on Securities ** Commissions, Commutations, Taxes, and 
sold..... = 6,009,020 84 Ol] OCHEP CRPOMSPS ...00.c ccccccccscccces 3,649,514 49 
** Balance to new account.............. 110,061,718 68 
$127.839,656 77 $127,839,656 77 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
Reserve for Policies in force and for risks By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on Real Estate.$49,615,268 06 
pee terminated ; eee eee $112,430,096 00 ** United States and other Bonds... ..... 7 
Premiums received in advance... ee 82,314 36 ** Real Estate and Loans on Collaterals....... 20,159,173 
Surplus at four per cent pueween 6,294,441 52 ** Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at in- 
terest......... cocccccccccccccces 9,619,962 66 
** Interest accrved, Premiums deferred and in 
transit and Sundries eensadec , 2,973,169 98 
$118,806,851 8&8 $118,806,851 88 
Av arefully examined the foregoing statement, and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audi 
Fr t Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 
Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed, Outstanding Surplus 
1884 : $34,681,420 senienee $351,789, 285 ‘ . $4,743,771 
18S adh ‘ 46,507,139 .... ecociseee Ose : 5,012 634 
1886.... F 56,832,719 etdene 393,809,203 nue 5,643,568 
SE +e. GAS EOS. crccs. sovecces ° 427,628,933... 6,294,442 
) anuary 25, 1888 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President 
SAAC F. LLOYD, 24 Vice-President WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Sproulls F. Ratchford Starr, Julien T. Davies, Robert A. Grannias, 
sl nson, Lewis May, Robert Sewell, Nicholas C, Miller 
Samuel D. Babcock Oliver Harriman, 8S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Henry H. Rogers, - 
teorge S. Coe Henry W. Smith, Charles R. Henderson, Jno, W Auchincloss 
n E. Develin, Robert Olyphant, George Bliss, Theodore Morford, | 
: ard A. McCurdy George F. Baker, Rufus W. Peckham, William Babcock ; 
ames C, Holden, Jos. Thompson, J. Hobart Merrick, Preston B. Plumb 
Hermann C. vonPost. Dudley Olcott, William P. Dixon, William D. Washburn 
\lexander A. Rice, Frederick Cromwell, : z 


A. B. FORBES, Ceneral Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


No. 401 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 











THE PACIFIC COAST BUREAU OF EDUCATION 























’ » 
THE ONLY TEACHERS AGENCY WEST of the ROCKY MOUNTAINS i 
The encouraging support which this Agency has received has induced its removal to new and more com- 
modious quarters Its office is now with Mr. Dorville Libby, representative of D. Appleton & ‘| at 
300 Post Street, Union Club Building. With its improved facilities and widening acquaintance, the Burea 
is p - ared to furnish teachers of the hig phest standing for all lines of educational work. All such are invited N 
put themselves into communication with us. Address, t 
MAY L. CHENEY, Manager, 
800 Post Street, Union Club Building, - - San Francisco, Cal. 
TD YING NSITTUTE 
ity X paipill I Wika, 
SEL SCHOOL { 
' 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Eleventh Year. Fifteen Professors and Teachers. Every 
home comfort and care Private assistance to rapid and . 
thorough advancement. Full Academic Course, Ancient and t 
Modern Languages, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing 
and Painting. 
For catalogue or information, address 
REV. EDWARD B. CHURCH, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL. 
1036 VALENCIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
| ° . Y °7 Y ° — 
BARNARD S BUSINESS COLLEGE, | .1/¢27s College and Seminary. 
46 O'Farrell St., San Francisco. & NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN : 
Commercial, Telegraphic, Penmanship, and fanuary 1, 1906. 
pie COLLEG E COURSE corresponds ver ar rat ; 
Short-hand Departments. ley Col Mass 
rhe be awd course oO f study remains unchanged 


“Ovr CoLLece LepGer,” containing full particulars 
regarding the College Departments, Courses of Study, 
rerms, etc., will be mailed free to all applicants. 





WOTKYNS BROS. 


DEALERS IN 


REAL ESTATE. 


Cor. Colorado St. and Fair Oaks Ave. 





Pasadena, C'nal. 
"A * *, ~ tamer rors 
Aiasaltwt «4 AMde Wate 4 Adee d ddads 


Book : , Pamphlet Bindery 


642 WASHINGTON ST. 


For circulars or inforn 


Kev. ©. C. Stratton, D. D., or 


ition apply to 


T. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., ) AL. 


ALAMEDA C<¢ 





FREI 


worth 
Write. 


S5 TO 88 A DAY. Samples 
** Lines not under the horse's feet. 


BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO,, 


Holly, Mich 





W. Fi_mer, President Ar R 


‘phone No 


The Filmer & Stiller Blectrotype C0. 


Manufacturers of 


Electrotype and Stereotype Plates, 
Inc 
Bookbinders’? and Soapm ake rs’ 
ROUTING FOR ENGRAVERS 
SACRAMENTO STREE 


ry, 


ss luding Composition 


Stain ps 
1 # 


‘ei 


and Batts 

















Educational Institution for Boys on 


REV. ALFRED LEE Bi REWER, Principal. § 


be 
= §T. MATTHEW'S HALL, = 
= ® 
“ SAN MATEO, CAL. e 
bp “LASSIC Ye = 
& CLaAssICAL SCHOOL. §& 
bs Under Military Discipline. _ 
@® special attention — advantages for fitting 2 
_ bn ys for a Scienti or Classical Course ~ 
n” 
oO 
= > 
e& 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK. 





Pierce Christian mp 


FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL FOR LADIES AND GEN- 


tLEMEN Equal Terms of Graduation Healthy 

lemperan Town Mora Community Strong 

( plete Courses of Study Low Rates of Board 
For f atio r register iress 


J. Cc. KE ITH, Prentheut. 
COLLEGE CITY, CAL 





SACKETT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
FOR BOYS AND YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


Homelilke Tajluences, combined with sirm Disci- 
pline and thorough School System, 


$s Students for College or for bu ler resident 
proved abilit > Address { wr catalogue 
D. P. SACKETT, Prince ed, 


Oakland, Cal. 


een, 2000. 


No. 529 Hobart St., 


5 hagin 
ae 20Ti Wisk Cees wae 





KINC’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


No. 15 Fourth Street, San Francisco, 
e best place in the City to buy New and 
nd ind Books The largest stock of old 
Vspapers and Magazines can be found here, and 
will well repay the lover of literature 
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HOPKINS ACADEMY, 
Oakland, Cal. 


Rev. H. E. JEWETT, M. A., PRINCIPAL. 





Receives Boys and Young Men. Fits for College and for 
Practical Business Life. Ihe next Term begins Tuesday, 
January 3d, 1888. Senp ror CATALOGUE. 


California (Qilitary Academy, 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


A thorough Training School for Young Men and Boys. 
Earnest and Capable Instructors. Special Attention 
paid to English, Military Drill and Discipline. Send for 
Catal: gue. 





COL. W. H. O'BRIEN, Principal. 


FIELD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 


1825 Telegraph Avonue, Oakland, Cal. 








Address MRS. R. G. KNOX, Proprietor, or MISS FRAN 
CES A. DEAN, Principal. 


I'he next Term will begin Wednesday, January 4, 1888. 





SNELI. SEMINARY, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

568 TWELFTH STREET, OAKLAND, CAL. 

Fall Term begins ag iy, January 2, 1888. Full Seminary 


Course of Instruction ee ils fitted to enter the State 
versity, and Vassar or Smi ith College. Send for Circular to 


INK 


». SNELL, ip ‘Inals 
RICHARD B. SNELL, 5 Principa 
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You can make it yourself l st trouble 
ee are nt with 
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WALPOLE DYE. ‘AND CHEMICAL. SOMPANY, 
19 Milk St., Boston, Mass., U.S 
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k Man ‘ufact urers. Full 




















CHILION BEACH, 
Books € Fine Stationery, 
107 MONTCOMERY STREET, ~ 


OpposiT# OCcIDENTAI 





Hore, SAN FRANCIS 

Monograms and Crests Artistic 
Engr ived New Books The iatest Stvles of Sta- 
tionery, Wedding and Visiting ~ Birthday 
Cards always in Stock. Marcus Ward's Celebrated 
Irish Linen Papers and Envelopes 


‘ally Designed and 


Cards 





HENRY G. HANKS, 


Analytical and Practical 


Chemist, Assayer aud Geologist 


H. H. MOORE, 
—§ BOOKS | 


REMOVED TO 





943 Clay St., San Francisco. 


423 Kearny St. near California. 
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when Y You Need ae ainy 
Apacer olhy-wanar pong Sy» WRITING MACHINE, 


used. Ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
take no other For over forty vears this 
preparation has had the endorsement of 
leading physicians and druggists, and 
it has achieved a suecess unparalleled 
in the history of proprietary medicines 
“For a rash, from which IT had suf 
fered some months, my father, an M. D., 
recommended Avyver’s Sarsaparilla. I 
effected a cure. IT am still taking thi 





medicine is I tind it to be a most pow- 
erful Llood-puritier.”” — J EK. Cocke, 
lL) n, Tex 
“C. H. Hut, Druggist, Evansvill a re == 
Ind., writes “T have been se ng —— 
\ver’s Sarsaparilla for many vears It 
susan "heyuaes"wiiews AT STANDS AT THE HEAD, 
other preparations, formerly as well 
known, have long been forgotten rhe ‘ Caligraph ” is the only writing machine 
“T have always recommended \ye r’s that fully economizes time and labor, and econ 
Sarsaparilla as superior “d ble , re omy of time and labor is the best reason we 
preparation fe or yy iriiving the bloor OOO ** ’ 
G. B. Kuykendall, M-D., Pomeroy, W.1 know for soliciting trade. 15, Caligraphs 


are in daily use, whic h excel in mechanical merit, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, durability, and beauty of work. We publish 400 


letters from pre minent men and firms, which 


PREPARED BY are convincing, and are sent on application. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle 
Estate of SAM’ HILL, 725 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Agents. 
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PIONEER ILLUSTRATION IN CALIFORNIA 


I the many remarkable features connected with pio 
neer days in California, few are more remarkable than 
the character and scope of its pictorial art. As I 
think of the great middle West and of the Eastern 
States back from the Atlantic seaboard, there are 
none that have developed at the same period of growth 
even a suggestion of the art movement noticeable 
on the Pacific Coast. It was only when years of set- 
tlement had concentrated large and cultivated cen 
ters of population in the interior East that the effort 

came to produce illustrated work 















at home to stamp with local 
color the pictures thus 
produced. But in Cal 
ifornia the case was 

\ of the State by 





nt. In 1849 the settlement a 


7 * 
\mericans may be said to have eal begun. In the 
n years following this date - side from the usual 
r of low grade publications, there were 
blished eight periodicals, weekly or monthly, 
d with high-class illustrations as under- 
at that time. Not only were these ~ illus- 
ns correct in drawing and skillfully engraved ‘ but 
were vigorous, true in coloring to the character- = 
features of the new West, and faithful exponents of i % Big X 
fe and scenery of the times. | 1 \ 
hat this new country from the period of its earliest settle 
should exhibit an art impulse of so high a grade is due in Sey 
: rt to the unprecedented way in which it acquired its popula A RN 
Its pioneers were a different class from the first settlers of any <A" 


Db 





. XI.—22 Copyright, 1885, by OVERLAND MONTHLY Co. All rights reserved.) 
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338 Pioneer Illustration in California. 





[Sketch by ]. M. Hutchings. Engraved by Eastman. 
From ‘‘ Hutchings’ California Magazine,” 1858 


other State. There was none of that slow 
pushing out into its undiscovered territory 
by restless characters, who found the freedom 
of their abiding places further east hampered 
by the civilization springing up around 
them. There was none of that bitter senti- 
ment, moral or political, to hurry to its col- 
onization those widely differing elements of 
New England and the South, who brought 
their religion and their prejudices to the ear- 
lier West only to retard its growth until their 
quarrels had been settled. ‘There was none, 
even, of that legitimate effort at home-mak- 
ing by individual families, that in most new 
countries is the nucleus of future village 
growth. 

‘Two impulses — money making and the 
spirit of adventure — alone acted in giving 
to California its first start asa State. Its 
extreme inaccessibility at that time, the large 
cost attendant on the journey, and the vari- 
ous dangers of the sea and plains, deterred 
all but the boldest spirits from attempting to 
reach its shores, and as a rule those who did 
reach them had been men of more than ordi- 
nary intelligence and business ability in the 
communities from which they had come. 


hus in making her beginning, California 


[ April, 


drew the best strains of blood from almost 
every civilized country, and as a result started 
from a point of civilization equivalent to that 
of the older of the Eastern States. 

Later the sluggards all came, —and brought 
their families with them. And while they 
were too late to stamp their slowness alto 
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her on the advancement of the State, they 

succeeded in hampering it so that after the 
flash of its brilliancy had passed away 

when the older pioneers were dead or had 


oved with their magically acquired for 


nes to the quieter East -— there were fewer 


with business and intellectual ability 


ficient to take up their mantles ; andas a 


result there was a distinct pause all along 


line of advance, which lasted until the 
w generation born and bred on the soil 
began to make itself felt in public affairs. 


his was as true in artistic as in other 


es. ‘The artists who came first were men 
the full maturity of their powers. They 
erved apprenticeship in the best Euro 


hools, 


and'the time of transition was 








so short that they were still in practical 
touch with the best that the old world had to 
offer. 

They came, as others came, not with the 
expectation of fi lowing their profession, but 
with the hope of acquiring in a limited time 
sufficient fortune in the newly discovered 
mines to enable them to return to older and 
more congenial fields. 

It may be that this vision failed in materi 
alization; or that the picturesqueness of the 
times and place came to appeal to the artist 
the desire to 
of the art fra- 


instinct more strongly than 


get rich. In any case many 


ternity became fixtures here, and settled 
down to the slower and less sure process of 
acquiring fortunes by the use of the pencil 
and brush. 

Therewas more fortune than 
fame in the matter, however, 
for it was the pencil and not 
the brush that was in most de- 
mand. 
the world 


men weretalking about Califor- 


Everywhere in 


nia and eager to learn more of 
its prospects, natural features, 
promises, and life. Those who 
were here were anxious to send 
back any and all sorts of mat- 
ter which would cater to this 
want. Paintings were too ex- 
pensive and bulky; but wood 
cuts, as found in papers and 
magazines, especially where the 


accompanying text served to 
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} 


yecame at 


once 


further explain their purport, 


popular both as guide books and as souve 
nirs. 

In 1849 the first book printed in Califor 
nia was issued from the press of Washing 
ton Bartlett, San Francisco. It was a thin 


pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ California as It Is and 
as It May Be,” 


It was poorly written, without 


and was written by Dr. F. P. 


Wierbicki. 
illustration, and badly gotten up. but the 
information it contained was fairly true, and 
if it erred in the rosiness of view, the defect 
was not apparent to the miners of those days. 


Bad as it was it went through two editions 


attractive reliable 


before more and more 
data took its place. 

On the fourth of September, 
1850, there wasissued at San Fran 
cisco the first number of the first 
illustrated paper published on the 
coast. It was called ‘‘ The Illus 
trated California News,” and had 
for its moving spir 
\rm 


strong, an English 


it Thomas 


engraver, who had come to the Coast a vear 


Chis man, who was destined to put 


before. 
the stamp of his skill on the best engraving 


Lllustration 





wm Caltfornia. [ April, 
done in California for 
the first decade of its 
history, was born in 
County Northumber- 


land, England, in 
1818. He had served 
his full time after 


the thorough English 
fashion, as apprentice 
toa London engraver, 


had attained no little reputation there 


and 


before his departure for the West. The early 


numbers of the *“* London Illustrated News” 


many spirited pictures cut by his 


contain 


hand, and he had done 


considerable book work 























for various publishers. 
But the 
artist rather than 


man was an 


an engraver, and 





his hand only in 
terpreted the skill 


NIA SILK 4 Hi 
k. From ‘* Hut ( 1M 185 
of his eye. He worked with the coarser 


but more individual effects of the English 
school of that date, and while his pictures 
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is, that though successful it proved too dif- By ( 

























the delicate shadings and blendings of 


es which mark the best modern work, 


re was always a strength and _ individual 


yout them which in later engravings Is _ ‘e. 
NW ) ie yp N 


\\ 


\ 
WAL 
i 


fte ice ( he er ] react ; 
often sacrificed to the general effect. of aaa ad 
\) 

re is an entire absence in his work of that /, vi ) fi 
| 1A ng wont 

denness which marks the mere engraver, yoy . 
: ) . 


everything he touched came from his mie 
instinct with feeling and life. : 
Shortly after his arrival, he set to work on 
rge copper plate view of San Francisco 
| the harbor as it then was, and issued it 
the 13th of October of that year. ‘This 
the first general view of the city, and is 
as it then was, the accepted authority 
that point. 
His success with this and other individual 
ravings led him to plan the publication 
the paper mentioned above. It was a 
kly, and contained cartoons on current 
and pictures of places calculated to 
rest the mining population. It is impossi- 
» speak of it further, for it has gone out 
existence except as a memory, no file of 
being in any public or private library so 
as can be found. All that is known of 





a task for its projector to keep up. Progr I 





\ N IN THE SIERRA, 





From 





Hutchings’ ¢ fornia Magazine,” 1857. 
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Doing most of the work himself, he was 
obliged to labor day and night to get enough 
material ready for the current issue, and after 
a short period a week of sickness intervened, 
compelling a temporary suspension of the 
grew into a 


— 


paper, which stoppage finally 
permanent abandonment of the scheme. 

Che field, however, was not long vacant. 
A number of wild-cat sheets, of which “ Mug 
gin’s Mirror ” is a fair sample, sprung up one 
after another, to flourish for a time and then 
succumb to the inevitable fate of all political 
and humorous papers. For the most part 
they were small in size and poorly printed ; 
while the pictures that adorned their pages 


were cheap and badly executed cartoons of 


Pioneer Illustration in Caltfornia. 


[ April, 


grizzly, the wild-eyed Spanish cattle, and 
the tall pines, that for years to come were to 
be accepted as the types of things Califor- 
nian. 

They were new in those days, and from 
their fidelity to life, aside from all question 
of their real artistic merit, soon became dear 
to every miner’s heart. The heading alone 
would have sold the paper, even had it not 
represented the best literary work of the 
Coast. It was not at first an illustrated 
sheet, but soon occasional pictures found a 
place in its pages, and these were gathered 
together in one special paper every month, 
under the title of a “ Steamer Day” issue, for 
the convenience of those who wished to send 





CALIFORNIA WOLF, 


the class called “timely,” relating to current 
political events. They had nothing to give 
them a permanent value, and it is only in the 
scrap books of the older pioneers that the 
record of their existence has been preserved. 

Out of this chaos, however, came the begin- 
ning of the real pictorial art work of the time 
In 1853, Bonestell and Williston established 
in San Francisco a literary Sunday paper 
called the “ Wide West,” 


around it the best artists and literary workers 


which soon drew 


ofthe Coast. It was a large, four-page, seven- 
column sheet, with a pictorial heading made 
up of typical California scenes. 

Here for the first time appeared the now 
familiar figures of the flannel shirted miner 


working in his claim, the fierce and growling 


rom ‘* Hutching's Californ 


1 Magazine,” 1858. 


the views in the least bulk possible to East- 
ern friends. 

The range of pictures covered was very 
wide. Not only landscape but figure work 
was common, and a special feature was its 
sets of humorous cartoons representing the 
doleful experiences of the “tenderfoot,” or 


gringo” as he was then called, on his 


advent to Western scenes. hese were, for 
the most part, very fairly executed, and con- 
tained more than one cut that brings a smile 
The 


one of these ** Wide West” cuts relating to 


even now. tailpiece of this article is 
equestrian matters, 
[his paper reached a circulation of about 


nine thousand copies. But the expense of 


publishing it was so great that at the end of 
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four years Mr. Bonestell retired with 
loss of eighteen thousand dollars, 
though the paper was continued by 
is partner for some three or four 
years more. The weekly “Golden 


Era” and the “* News Letter” also 
late back to this period, but they 
did not contain illustrations fre 
iently enough to bring them le 


citimately under the head of illus 


rated periodicals. 
\ll of the leading papers through 
the State from time to time is- 
d broadsides containing pic- 
torial representations of the neigh- 
orhoods in which they were lo- 
ited. The Placerville papers, the 
Sacramento “‘ Union,” and others, 
yn came to consider this a reg 
ir feature of their holiday editions, 
spared neither trouble nor ex 
nse to make the sheets the best 
int of workmanship that could 
had in the country. 
(he pictorial issued by the 
‘Union ” for New Year’s, 1853, was 


irticularly characteristic. ‘The whole front 


was given up to a combination design 

to which the name and heading were woven 

in peculiar lettering. The idea, as usual, was 

ustrate the more striking phases of Calli- 

ia life, the separate cuts being bound 
gether by a running scroll. 

In the center was California seated on the 
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California 


Engr vy Butler. From ‘* Hutchings 
Magazine,” 1859. 


bear, and patriotically displaying the Ameri- 


can flag. On one side, a profane teamster 
At 


other points variations on the usual gold 


urged a long line of obstinate mules. 


washing and vaquero scenes appeared. A 
local hit was scored in a cut representing the 
inhabitants of Sacramento wading from their 
houses during the great flood, and bearing 
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in confusion their wives and other chattels, 
The moral touch was given in a sketch of a 
gambling scene in a lower corner of the sheet, 
with the usual accompaniments of women 
and wine, over which two stalwart angels were 
unsuccessfully endeavoring to draw a cloak. 
Ihe design was | 
engraving which was broad and sketchy, was 
well executed in Armstrong’s careful styie. 

It was about this time that there began to 
be published a series of small illustrated 
sheets, which while in- 
significant in them- 
selves are important 
because they finally 
led to the publication 
of ** Hutchings’ Call- 
fornia Magazine,” the 
best pictorial periodi 
cal ever published on 
the Coast. 

The craving of the 
miners for something 
representatively local 
to send home was not 
to be satisfied with 
newspaper cuts. ‘To 
meet this demand, the 
Noisy Carriers’ Book 
& Stationery Co. had 
bought up some of the 
bestrepresentative pi 
tures which were not 
too large, and began 
printing them on let 
ter sheets with space AGI 
below. By A. Nahl, 


These at once became 


for letters 


popular, and the vari- 
ous publishers on the Coast were soon rival 
ing each other in getting out new designs. 
In 1853 a strong effort was made in cer- 
tain quarters to turn Sunday, the then princi 
pal business day in the mines, into a closet 
semblance of the peaceful Eastern Sabbath 
Feeling ran quite high in the matter and many 
bitter things were said on either side. 
At the height of this agitation ]. M. Hutch 
ings, who was then living at Placerville, —the 


Hangtown of those days, —caught an inspi 


by Charles Nahl, and the 
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ration from the heated discussion, and sat 
down and wrote the fourth of the now 
famous “ Miners’ Ten Commandments.” 
After it was finished, histender conscience gave 
him such qualms lest its Biblical tone should 
make it seem impious to some one, that he 
laid it away and determined not to publish 
it. From time to time however he added 
other commandments, until the whole ten 
were complete. 

‘* Shortly after this,” to use his own lan 
guage, “the editor of 
the ‘Placer Herald’ 
came to me one day 
and said, ‘John, I 
want you to get the 
paper out for me this 
week, I have got to go 
below to attend to 
some property.’ 

‘“T didn’t want to 
take it, but hewouldn’t 
let me off, and so I 
took it, telling him he 
left it at his own risk. 
Well, when I got to 
thinking it over, it 
struck me that it was 
a good time to publish 
the commandments 
while the editor was 
away. Because, if they 
sold the paper, I’d get 


the credit of it, and 


if they didn’t, he 
AW wouldn't be blamed 
\nthony & Baker. From for putting them In. 


So I printed them, 
and waited with some 
anxiety to see what would happen. 

“ Well, sir, the paper hadn’t been on the 
street five minutes before a man came in 
with one in his hand, and said, * John I want 
five of those commandments to send home 
to my friends.’ And before he was gone 
another came, and ina little while the whole 
edition was sold out. 

“When the editor came back he took a 
look at the books, and said, ‘John, I’m going 


away again’; but I told him ‘ Not much, for 
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man can’t make a ten strike every roll 


lhe demand for them, however, was so 
at that they were republished, though 


nymously as before. Their piracy bya 


i n in Nevada led Mr. Hutchings to ac 
wledge their authorship, and take steps 
t reserve them in suitable form. He 
ended a large sum in getting a series 


appropriate cuts made, and issued a 
ter sheet containing the text of the 
ommandments” with the illustrations 
ouped about the border 
Of these nearly ahundred thousand were 
f within a year,— which is phenomenal 
hen it isremembered that the whole pop- 
n of the State at that time was only 
ittwice that number. The first interest 
ving subsided, the cartoon went out of 


but so many inquiries have been 


ide for it since, that the text has been 





ently reissued by their author in a tasty 
phlet form, but without the cuts which 

: riginally accompanied them. 
It is too long to quote entire, but the 
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introduction and the fourth commandment 
read as follows: 


\ man spake these words and said: I ama miner 


who wandered from ‘‘away down East,” and came 


to sojourn in a strange land and ‘‘see the elephant,” 
and | ld I saw him, and can bear witness that 
from the key of his trunk to the end of his tail his 


whole body has passed before me: and lo! I followed 
him until his huge feet stood still before a clap-board 
shanty ; then with his trunk extended he pointed to 
a candle-card tacked upon a shingle, as though he 


would say ‘* A’ead,” and I read 
“THE MINER’S TEN COMMANDMENTS.” 
1\ Chou shalt not remember what thy friends do 


at home on the Sabbath day, lest the remembrance 


should not compare favorably with what thou doest 


here; for well thou knowest that on that day thou 
washest all thy dirty clothes, darnest all thy stock- 
ings, patches thy nether garments, dost tap thy 


boots, chop thy whole week’s fire-wood, make up and 
bake thy bread, and boil thy pork and beans, that 
thou wait not when at night thou returnest from thy 


labors weary But alas! thou rememberest not that 





A. Nahl, fr Photograpl Engraved by Anthony & 
aker. From ‘‘ Hut gs’ California Magazine 1858 
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for six days thou mayest dig or pick or wash all that 


b t 
thy body can stand under, by which if thou art care- 
ful thou canst not wear out thy y in two years ; 
but if thou workest hard on Sunday also thou canst 
do it in six months; and thou and thy wife, thy son 


} 


and thy daughter, thy male friend and thy female 


friend, thy morals and thy conscience, be none the 
better for it; and thou shalt not strive to justify thy 
self vecause the trader and the blacksmit! " the car- 
penter and the merchant, the tailor and cheap-john 
huckster, the gamblers and buccaneers, defy God, 


religion, and civilization by keeping not the Sabbath 


day such as memory, youth, and home made hal- 


’ 


lowed 

Space has been given to this original pro- 
duction because it was the first of a num- 
ber from the same pen which, together with 
appropriate illustrations, were sent out one 
after another under such titles as Command- 
ments to California Wives, The Two Min- 
ers, Across the Plains, and The Miner's 
Creed. ‘The accompanying text was some- 
times in vetse, but more commonly in prose. 

It was the success of these flyers, coupled 
with a realization of the wide scope offered 
in this new country for such an undertaking, 
that led Mr. Hutchings to decide upon the 






mm ‘* Hutchings’ California Magazine,” 1 


publication of the magazine which was after- 
wards issued under his name. 

Determined that its grade should be equal 
to that of the “ Harper’s,” then the foremost 
of American magazines, he set himself to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the character- 
istics of the country from which his mate- 
rial must be drawn. 

For three years he devoted his time to 
travel, and visited and explored the whole 
coast from Oregon to Mexico. He learned 
photography — the old daguerreotype pro- 
cess sO as to secure pictures of the inter- 
esting things that he saw, and further made 
many sketches of figures and _ personal 
types. 

It was on one of these trips that he first 
reached the great Yosemite Valley, with 
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his name 


a which in later days 
has become inseparably con- 
nected. 

In July, 1856, the first number of the 

‘Hutchings’ California Magazine” appeared. 

It was a well-printed book of some seventy 

pages, whose illustrations equaled if not 

excelled those of the best Eastern magazine 


work of the same date. It sprang at once 
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into popular favor and soon stood steadily 


on its feet. There was no falling off in the 


juantity or quality of its wood engravings, 
which from their fidelity to life and accuracy 


of detail were of inestimable value to the 


State in the setting forth of its resources. 
California birds, 


then have 


or natural scenery received 


Never since 


beasts, flowers, 


; more careful or truthful treatment than when 


they were touched on in its pages. Of the 


literary quality — especially in the 


etry there is not so much to be said. 


It is impossible to speak of the work done 
the 


in this magazine without touching on 
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which was always evident in their later work 
correctness of their 
their art 


through the extreme 


drawing. A 


at Paris, which place they were 


finish was given to 
education 
finally obliged to leave for political reasons. 

Coming to America, after a short 
New York they were overtaken by the 


San 


stay in 
gold 
Francisco, which 


time they 


fever and sailed for 


was reached in 1851. For some 


mined in Yuba County, but fortune not fav- 
oring them they removed to Sacramento and 
set up their easels, and plunged again into 
work. The best pictorial headings, 


most striking of the 


artistic 


the holiday designs, 
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urtists whose genius made possible its suc- 


cess. With few exceptions the drawings for 


the engravings were made by two brothers, 
Charles and Arthur Nahl, who 


many 


labored to- 
ther so harmoniously that in cases It 
is impossible to distinguish their work apart. 
Both had 


and worked in 


genius, but Charles was more bril- 
showed far 


The 


painting, 


lant, lines that 


more than those chosen by his brother. 
former confined himself to figure 


both human and animal, while the latter did 


andscapes, portraits, and bird and insect 





ife 
rit 


They were natives of Hesse Cassel, Ger- 


many, and received a rigid education after 





the classi 





ally correct school of German art, 





the most original of the local cuts then pub- 
lished were from their pencils or brushes. 
The series of California animals of which 


three appear in these pages is especially 


noted, not alone for their fidelity to nature 
but for the dramatic action and life that they 
contain. 

Charles Nahl is rightly 
the fat! 
of his cone ej 


dled light and shade, the life which he put 


looked 


The originality 


up to as 


her of California art. 


‘tions, the way in which he han- 


into his designs, the conscientiousness of his 


execution, his great industry, and the intelli- 


yence displayed in his interpretation of local 
characteristics, all mark him as a man of 


decided genius. Unlike most artists he was 
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never impatient in drawing on the block, and 


the engraver who worked from his sketches 


never found his task made mechanical by 


the fact that the designer had taken short 
cuts In putting in his shadows 

It is curious in going over his work to see 
what a powerful hold the prevailing European 
mannerism in figure work of that day had 
upon him, and how it cropped out through 
the originality of his Western character work. 

His animals are true to life, but his min 


ers are a curious combination of the real ar 
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It may be that his heart was more in 
But his 
moving figures are far truer in their local col- 


rest. 
things in action. horsemen and 
oring, and it is much less common to find 
them theatrical and overdone. Witness for 
instance the Spaniard stooping to grasp the 
buried chicken, as he passes at full speed. 
It is a conception instinct with the most in 
tense action, and yet not a line is overdrawn 
nor a motion overstrengthened. He seems 
to solve by instinct the problem of shifting 


and vanishing planes, and depicts motion and 





ticle and the peculiarly angular and unnat- 
ural individuals that are so plentiful in, the 
illustrations of Cruikshank and others of his 
school. They look in some way like seedy 
Knglish gentlemen, and one has a curious 
feeling in looking at them that one’s Dickens 
cannot be far off 

Che dilapitated miner pictured here is of 
this class, and originally formed one of a 
series devoted to the delineation of the ups 
and downs of mining life in an early pictorial 
broadside. 

[his element of caricature, however, is no 


ticeable only in his human figures when at 


lia Magazine,” 1856, 


arrested action with an ease widely in ccn- 
trast with the effort made by most artists in 
reaching the same result. 

In the main, local artists to this day have 
accepted his conceptions of local life as they 
stand, and he will always be a canon in rela 
tion to pioneer life in all of its varied phases. 

Arthur Nahl’s work in the ‘Hutchings’ 
Magazine” is equally worthy of attention. 
Most of the landscapes not taken from pho- 
tographs were drawn by him, and even the 
latter generally passed through his hands to 
be sketched upon the block. 

His fish and birds, and more especially 
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his Indian heads and faces, are particularly 


worthy of remark. Here his painstaking 
skill in portrait painting made itself felt, and 
no one who has come after him has caught 
more clearly the characteristic expression of 
the Of the 


drawing of his silkworm moth is the best of 


Digger face. his insect cuts 
its class ever executed before or since on the 
Coast. 

In judging of these pictures it must of 
course be kept in mind that they belong to 
an older school of engraving, and cannot be 
fairly judged by the standards applied to mod- 
ern work. They were made before the dis- 
covery of photographing on the block, and 
were all prepared for the engraver with a hard 
pencil, or at best a wash. It was therefore 
impossible to get more than the flat tints and 


road spaces of color, and the engraver had 
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no latitude in his work. He was held strictly 
to the drawing, and at best could only inter- 
pret the relative color of the flat tints. 

Now drawings are made large and photo- 
graphed on the block. ‘This gives pictures 
in which there are no sharp lines, and the 
engraver is enabled to interpret intelligently 
the color and texture for himself. 

As might be expected, therefore, the pic- 
tures in the “ Hutchings’ Magazine” are sharp 
and clear cut, but have no full blending of 
tones or wealth of local color. The Deserted 
Cabin, however, while not making pretense 
to full color, at once suggests local coloring 
totheeye. The foreground ts well executed, 
but the sky and background are not so well 
worked out. 

The Indian Funeral Dance is entirely with- 
out local color. Everything is sacrificed to 
the intensity of the action expressed in 
the dancing figures, and even these are 
sketched in 
blotchy. In the Canon with the Waterfall 
there is much more even blending of the 


tones so broad as to be 


tones, but the sharpness of the line 
work neutralizes the effect even here 

It should to all 
these illustrations presented here, that 


be said in relation 
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arrested action with an ease widely in ccn- 
trast with the effort made by most artists in 
reaching the same result. 

In the main, local artists to this day have 
accepted his conceptions of local life as they 
stand, and he will always be a canon in rela 
tion to pioneer life in all of its varied phases. 

Arthur Nahl’s work in the ‘Hutchings’ 
Magazine” is equally worthy of attention. 
Most of the landscapes not taken from pho- 
tographs were drawn by him, and even the 
latter generally passed through his hands to 
be sketched upon the block. 


His fish and birds, and more especially 
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; his Indian heads and faces, are particularly 

worthy of remark. Here his painstaking 
skill in portrait painting made itself felt, and 
no one who has come after him has caught 
more clearly the characteristic expression of 
the Of his insect the 
drawing of his silkworm moth is the best of 
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its class ever executed before or since on the 
Coast. 
In judging of these pictures it must of 
course be kept in mind that they belong to 
an older school of engraving, and cannot be 
: fairly judged by the standards applied to mod- 

ern work. ‘They were made before the dis- 
covery of photographing on the block, and 
were all prepared for the engraver with a hard 
pencil, or at best a wash. It was therefore 
impossible to get more than the flat tints and 


broad spaces of color, and the engraver had 
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no latitude in his work. He was held strictly 
to the drawing, and at best could only inter- 
pret the relative color of the flat tints. 

Now drawings are made large and photo- 
graphed on the block. ‘This gives pictures 
in which there are no sharp lines, and the 
engraver is enabled to interpret intelligently 
the color and texture for himself. 

As might be expected, therefore, the pic- 
tures in the “ Hutchings’ Magazine” are sharp 
and clear cut, but have no full blending of 
tones or wealth of local color. The Deserted 
Cabin, however, while not making pretense 
to full color, at once suggests local coloring 
totheeye. ‘The foreground ts well executed, 
but the sky and background are not so well 
worked out. 

The Indian Funeral Dance is entirely with- 
out local color. Everything is sacrificed to 
the intensity of the action expressed in 
the dancing figures, and even these are 
sketched in 
blotchy. In the Cafon with the Waterfall 


tones so broad as to be 
there is much more even blending of the 
tones, but the sharpness of the line 
work neutralizes the effect even here 

It should to all 


be said in relation 






these illustrations presented here, that 
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with one or two exceptions they are 
printed from the original wood cuts 
made at the time the engravings 
were first published. It was thought 
best to present them thus because 
the older cuts would serve the dou- 
ble purpose of illustrating the work 
of both artist and engraver, while 
reproductions could only interpret 
the artist’s spirit, at the most. 
They have been chosen from a 
wide range of subjects, with the aim 
of presenting characteristic speci- 
mens of as many different classes 
of pioneer work as possible in the 
Most 


of them now see the light for the 


space of so short an article. 


first time since their original publi- 
cation. The few which are more 
familiar have been admitted be 
cause they serve better than others 


of their class to illustrate some par- 
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ticular idea. It is a matter of 
wonder that the originals have 
so long survived, and it is due to 
the interest in early pictorial 
work of such San Francisco pub- 
lishing houses as Dewey & Co., 
Bacon & Co., and the Pacific 
Press, that they have been kept 
at all in existence. 

* Hutchings’ Magazine” com- 
pleted five yearly volumes with- 
out issuing a number discredita- 
ble to the high pictorial stan- 
dard set for itself in starting. 
But the health of its projector 
and editor, J. M. Hutchings, 
gave way under the continued 
strain of the work, and in 1861 
he was obliged to retire perma- 
nently. ‘The magazine passed 
into the hands of the ‘‘ Golden 
Era” owners, and was printed 
by them for atime as a monthly 
edition of that paper, the same 
matter being used in both. It 
missed the energy of its first man- 
agement, however, and was 
shortly after discontinued. 

Another magazine which was 
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a credit to California at this period was the 
In literary grade this was sim- 
Book,” which it 


closely resembled both in size and general 


“ Hesperian.” 
ilar to ‘Godey’s Lady’s 
appearance. It had a decorated cover, with 
a design that was one of Nahl’s less happy 
efforts. Each month it presented as a frontis- 
piece the portrait of some prominent citizen, 
done in a creditable style. These portraits 
were for the most part lithographs, and like 


the men whom they represented have been 





f 
forgotten in the busy years that have passed 
since the magazine was a monthly aspirant 
for public favor. Aside from these portraits 
there was a meager attempt at body illustra- 
tion ; but the result was mainly outline work 
with an occasional sketch or finished picture. 
lhe most interesting series dealt with Calli- 
fornia flowers, and were intelligent in hand 
ing and correct in form. 
So far, early periodical literature only has 
been touched on in this article. There re- 
; mains to be considered the small number of 
: . ; 
illustrated books issued on the Coast prior 


» 186 
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These were for the most part of very in- 
The authors who had in- 


different merit. 
fluence or money enough to secure an East- 
ern publisher generally carried their work out 
of the State ; 


of local pride, but rather on account of the 


not perhaps, because of lack 


better facilities offered there for turning out 
the work. For a long time almost the only 
books published here were descriptive of the 
country, and attempted little or no illustra- 


Even in those days the “ boom ” spirit 


tion. 





was rampant, and of one of these, “ Califor- 
nia on Canvas,” it is amusing to find the 
editor of the ‘* Pioneer ” objecting to the view 
in it of San Francisco, on the ground that it 
does not show enough people on the streets. 

In 1855 another of these boom pamphlets, 
entitled ‘*Sacramento Illustrated,” was issued 
It was filled 
besides many 


from a press in that city. with 
residence and business cuts, 
of more permanent value. 
There were only four illustrated books on 
general subjects published prior to 1860, 
which were of a grade to receive notice here. 
One of these, “The Oatman Children,” 














issued in 1856, recounted the adven- 
tures of a white girl, Olive Oatman, 
who with her brother was taken pris 
oner by theSonoma Indians and held 
in captivity for some time. It con 
tained a portrait of Olive Oatman, 
and some seven or eight other engravy 
ings drawn by Arthur Nah! and exe 
cuted by Herrick. ‘These pictures, 
one of which appears in this article, 
were of more than ordinary merit, 
and are remarkable in that in them 


more of an effort was made to give 


the true proportion of local color 


than in any other set of engravings 
made here in early days. 

Ihe second of these books, 18<7, 
detailed the adventures of one Ed 
ward McGowan, in his efforts to 
escape the Vigilance Committee of 
<6 If Mr. McGowan was as bad 
as the cuts he used in illustrating his 


} 
| 


book, it is a pity that excellent body 


did not suceed in carrying out its 
Intentions 
Of the third book, ‘The Giant 


Judge ; or, the Story of Samson, the 
Hebrew Hercules,” by Rev. W. A. 
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Scott, D.D. San Francisco, Whitton, 
Towne, & Co., 1858, it 1s a real 
pleasure to speak 

It was bound in cloth with gilt title, 
and had a delicately drawn orna- 
mental heading of flowers above its 
index of illustrations. ‘There were 
eight page insets, illustrating scenes 
in the life of Samson, conceived in 
Charles Nahl’s best style, and well 
executed by Henry Eastman. Few 
pictures anywhere are more spirited 
than the two reproduced in this arti- 
cle. 

Last of all, it remains to speak of 
Hittell’s Adventures of James Capen 
\dams; Towne & Bacon, San Fran- 
cisco, 1860. ‘This book is so well 
known that it is only necessary to 
call attention toit here. It contains 
those famous pictures of grizzlies 
‘Samson ”’ and * Ben Franklin,” be- 
sides many others equally character- 


istic. 
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It is a curious thing that in all the book, ten by him for General Winchester’s paper, 


mphlet, and magazine illustration done the “ Pacific News” and published them in 


California at this period, so little of the pamphlet form for more general circulation. 
ly decorative sort should be encountered. ‘The book was a large octavo of a hundred 
ye sure there was a certain amount of and twelve pages, copiously illustrated 


ical designs of the holiday pictorials 
f the litt yuches that add so much to 
eauty 1d laintiness of e modern 
dical there was absolutely nothing. The - 





ers é est of which, aes med by 
Nel ind engraved by Eastma has been l designs 
lat the opening of this arti \ cer page 1s 
orative effec wever, was produced i Cruikshank,’ 
y the insertionof an It was entitled ™Pen-Knife 


ir, Chips from the 


and under the title 





f which has 
it of a hand in- 


} ] ‘ } 
Ie letters Old 








on a 
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Nal \ \ 
fleri fro nger and thir ution am 
( he yearni f } ur I ne ar 
loved one I f pal y , st 
hills, or divir g es, sweltering era 
rir rch of th f ! 10 
ita rpr I ¢ flo 
m at i m I ‘ 
port life. J my brother miners fe for n 
I il for their fr hon he 
ired too, while not dou the it 1 I 
mines and the capabilitic Calitorr ula 
er’s trial ) | Often, whi g 
round ri imptires n e hill } tl pyec 
een 1 1 by ourr lf-star rele 
» ar it wish expre I t ly w how 
he other 
\nd it is this other side that he proceeds 


to show up, but in a manner so light-hearted 
that it is evident that in spite of his purpose 
he is more or less imbued with the optimis- 


T he 


which there are twenty-six, 


tic spirit of the times illustrations, of 


are much more 


lugubrious than the text Che frontispiec ec 


sets out the greenhorn just landed in Call- 
fornia, and the center of a group of facetious 


older inhabitants, who are finding much joy 
} 


in his appearance and general unsophistica- 


tion. 
his is followed, a few pages further on, 
by a picture of the same new comer, camped 


out for the first time on a lonely hillside and 


in an agony of terror over the appearance of 


three coyotes who are skirmishing in the 


background. A little later the “* Arrival of the 


Express” is depicted, with a miner, who has 
evidently received bad news by it, sitting in 
the foreground with a letter in his hand and 
weeping copiously 

his is followed by a very vigorous delin- 
eation of “A | sed-Up Man.” 
to his knees, the feet of his boots 


His breeches 
reach only 
have entirely disappeared, the tops flapping 
lonesomely around his ankles. ‘The rest of 
his attire is correspondingly dilapidated, and 
the only redeeming feature is a placard be- 
side him announcing in doggere!l that though 
he is used up he still proposes to stand by 
‘glorious California.” 

here are few of the ills that the miner’s 
flesh was heir to that did not receive a touch. 
fire and flood, adventures with 
other wild beasts, and a doleful 


Perils by 
bears and 
picture of staging in the mountains, with all 
the male passengers out behind pushing to 
get the vehicle up an unusually steep grade, 
were shown with melancholy fidelity. 

All the pictures were page insets, and were 
coarser than Nahl’s usual work. Only one 
type of early California life was crystalized in 
the moun- 


the others the 


all the designs in this series 
tain express rider — and in 
element of caricature is painfully apparent. 

This fault of his early training crops out 
most strongly in the portraits of Old Block 
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himself, whose features, correctly set forth on 


} 
} 


outside cover, are curiously carried into 


faces of various characters throughout 


ook. Where the author himself appears, 


face is distorted into a very close likeness 


Delano knew what he was talking about 


' 
writing of the dark side of pioneer life 


lle } ** tort nN nd ha inderg 
rie was a forty-niner, and nad undergone 


7 , rethinga th thea ne if that 


at e miners at day deemed 


: “bad luck. No matter where he went, the 


mee 


0k uD proved worthless, or 


ptly “ petered out.” H 


t 


suffered from 
nly the Bohem 
+] 


ness and want, and it was 


light-heartedness of his nature that kept 
head above water. 

Early in 1853 he abandoned mining and 
ened a vegetable produce store on Long 


1.) 


Wharf, which proved a real mine of gold to 
It was at this time, when getting 
on the » grade, that the Pen-Knife 
SK es were written 


f sympathy in them t 


’ l he 


arts of th 


tone oI syn 


e public, and their sale was large. 


Several editions were ved, the sale in 


amounting to nearly twenty-live tl yusand 


Sue 
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So favorably impressed were the public with 


= whittling at the odds and ends of 


I Jelan ’s 


California life,” that three years later (1856) 


he issued a second book, *“*Old Block’s Sketch 


Book,” conceived on the same plan, but more 


taken up with anecdotes and stories It 


was equally successful at first, but owing to 


} 


the larger number of local books and maga- 


zines with which it came in competition, 


sale of its predec essor. 
of the same general 


never reached the 
lustrations 


were 


acter as before, and were less marred by 


exaggeration. All of them were too large for 


duc 


In closing, it 1s 


repr tion here. 


but just to say that 


while 
they have received particular honor in this 
sketch, there were many other and worthy 
artists and engravers on the coast besides the 


Nahls and 


period that it 


Thomas Armstrong, during the 
Among the former 
Ord, 
Anthony and Keith; and among the latter, 
istman, Van Vleck, Baker, Herrick, 
Boyd. Specimens of their work are 


covers, 


should be noticed Kuchel, . Barber, 


presented herewith, but the discussion of 


1 


their merits must be left for the more extend 


ed space of another 


article. 
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Whereon Song dwells, with thoughts that run 
fo music, as the flowers unfold 
\nd gladden to the sun ‘ 
Is ther amid the fadeless bloom 
Of rose and bay, low at your feet 
\ little room, O ye, with whom 
rhe lowliest | lace were sweet ? 
\ reed within some river-bed 
Ch crew, with drifting weeds afloat 
\ ree ry ¢ hands fas| I d 
lo pipe or ender note 
h am I! yet crave the gra 
: | est th thee, divinest Song, : 
\ ym e within the way 4 
hat I have ved so long ; 
dD. ( rit, 
LLEWELLYN’S SPECULATION 
IN \; r nere ré es WV r ) » De h c W ( ( ot 
I tl l \ al 1 Lil-¢ rne Cal ped 
€ \ rea l | ‘ I I 
I { anic ro wi ( Lhe dry gt yf the 1 l ed 
aown t h iT Oo \ it W nt ) l i ) shes ‘\ 
I are a t ne Is a ¢ everyt desola 
a ( at ( na in th W here 
) t} i nN = { 4 i ] » tain » ) { 
“\ rk \ ¢ tle if I I \f ibpiIts 
| 1a ra ij be { de ) { ¢ Sage 
ce ( ik 9 I Ss, a iy be yuchin 
l é iby r f ne iD I I to al ing for 
Ch tmospher ry, ¢ ind 1, andt ! eal k soa aloft, 
( eptive With no cont US d ! waiting for f suc eave him 
by ment f whi ( i l es’ t an i Of a re t 
ited, a strang in that strange land ikes And yonder the shadow of moun 
the most appalling mistakes as to how ny lin there a He and s pony and 
iles it may be from some pa hi his pack mules are the only civilized crea- ; 
which he entered one of these plains to the ires within a radius of perhaps a hundred 
next range of mountains What may s miles ; and the keep closely together, as if 








a giant had 


me en 

a what 

\ il tner 

l SO ‘> ind l 

visions ike that 

na ina ft gag various 

es in the W 1 t ! ni to 

ber of nds ot Vv Kinds ot 

} r } ] } 

¢ y 1 which 

+} + | + 

é ned that he had a visions, 

should char t h W ) stay 
re iong 

hen he ate his breakfa and began 


laced it there for a stepping 


and into the corner mad two 


ks, by means of poles brought with him 
the purpose, he constructed the frame 
rk for the roof and two sides of a house, 
which the rocks formed the other two 








served 


ind rest I self, and conversed with him- 
ia 
coN 1 f \ re is one thir 
yo f t It is rd for a man to 
ve t y hav x months 
" l t st des e spot 
yo \ e\ i na vy must 
k ‘ ver \ S You must 
rk y \ f time to think 
too hought, 1 ch a place, W l 
l \ must forg that you ever 
live t sid I i dehie over 
yur f fixed against the cet 
tain t y c ngt »do \ it you nave 
i ie | t ( and y 1 W ) ill right. 
And tl gazing at the sight before him, 
the m sand miles of plain, h lged inon 
sides by the seemingly impenetrable moun 
tains he continued 
‘““Was there ever such a weird, ghostlike 


spot as this? Why, it would seem as if the 
forces that created this had been under the 


feverish dream of the very 


infernal yns themselves.’ 


He was a slim, angular, gray-eyed, and 


intensely earnest-looking man, impressing 


one who thought so much that 


one as being 


his eyes looked backward into himself almost 


as much as they looked forward into the 


world, There was a look there, too, from 


which it might be concluded that part of his 
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introspections were dark, just as what he saw 
without was partly in the clouds. 
He must have analyzed his environment 


carefully when he said too much thought 


would be dangerous. The solitude was, it 


ppressive for the brute 


creation, since in the first month he only saw 


one coy nd ree rabbits he rabbits, 
( f which he shot, were three episodes in 
na for hg +} rn r 
l and as {to Uf coyt . l wa | 
e por t yugn it had vive! m but ra 
l \ SOIVINY VICe of 1 S OY vray COa 
i le i ! ouse |! e twilight 
. 
is ¢ ! ne ( however, 
t ef t i ! with a 
In tl i é 
l I \ t ) 
a ct A’ | i ) I 
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} wans Ol W r 
l \ wi e < veres 1 
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To this signal of peace 


and submission the other made answer by 


remountin 


Sms 


shoulder ; 


whereu 


and throwing his gun over his 


pon the stranger walked 


slowly up to him, leaving his horse and his 


weapon 


han 


I 


ad. 


le Was 


came neal 


nand was sw 


behind him, 


and still holding up his 


Navajo Indian, and when he 


\ 


smiled and grunted amicably, 


ly, for his arm was wrapped in a 
old blanket, and the protruding 


white man was observing this, the Indian was 
1] + + } + 
walking » him with the w y cordiality 
fa sick man, and w to the er’s man 
ifest alarm he came ite clo put 
for his we hand and sai 
“Co day 
} 
The w man had expecte f I 
di uid anything, It wou varwhoon, 
uned ) Ss n .) [ is l 
t ohter } I ‘ vhol 
] } 
as well ] l a w } (70 aay l he 
} ’ ‘ ] 
K Na ; WwW I (,00d0 
\ ) | 1V ition en flagee 
lt ©. IOLr W f \ rd 
anc I s for wi ‘ tha 
would India 
hed yvo.uen I Wi! \ ne 
‘Ind 
Whats e matter w } tne 
W ! 
' 
Hors . Indian f K 
We » the | ind I will 
if 1 | let fo No, go 
. 
} 
( r rse i 1nd 
l ¢ I \ ik h W ‘N riae 
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a t wor | n 
SCOCTIIC ¢ ) rst aw said to 
t ¢ ind 
( Wi t nan 
K I en 
C | - Ini n SO 
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C l 1a 1 tha t ne 
rded to others ew € l seen 
. 
sessec l n his tavor H wore 
l > seeu uu to nave W > ed 


t 
é 
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his face, gave the plainest evidence that he He always opened his remarks with these 


had even patched his trousers (only notice- words; for although he did not know what 


} 


le, however, when he was getting into the they meant, he felt that they were a none 


iddle), and acted likea man. ‘He is not the less necessary prelude to all conversa- 
n Indian, except in that | an Indian,” tions with white men. 
gely reflected the other Good day Indian heap well He can 
He found that he had not dismounted at ride horse, no fall off like squaw. Squaw 
: house; but sat astride the horse, gap- over ther And he pointed beyond the 
x at the white man’s water hole as if his mountain, to the southw “And one, 
; SW 1 shortly mp out of their sockets two, three.” and that was the end of his 
wim In it He was feveris arithmetic, “heap sheep.” And then he 
: \\ iont you get on 1 drink, if you ( Ked very yrigl t, and « tin i with 
; I ye \\ in has good grass a ty of 
I n ’f he f { LW He wa é 
vel \ \ S K¢ t \ S ne hard 
‘ r in \ t >; whi } ] t meant 
t S ( 1 n i ‘ H \ ente! d l nit he 
V nt I it [ = \ ny 
€ " him v fain and 
: \ d nad tna \ n ime iv 1 il 
j hin \ \ ive een that 
; l dad t L ¢ reason 10 
€ vater | Or, InN view OT t fact 
! € i ‘ 1 » iW S emed 
f l WW 1 i\ l rer d i W t hi 
[ nave la S | ( I ( led, 
nga now \ t ‘ y soul, 
[ OW I € n ¢ a I O 
“ i é t too In 
vhite ¢ 1 vel yna number 
\ Sta ind, , 4 for n by her f and 
é i .) l ¢ £ | Cy vashed 
un f r, hisd de, rath ible 
‘ ( ies Of W } Knit nd fork and oon 
o ( was l I ! e earth 
) tne ilrie to 
\t d ed his ! 
i ead H I rew and to 
f tak ‘ t n, a id ater on to 
Nav s are not fools. 
ed ! d ya [ rds Yea vo, ie Mexi 
a é t l € rov ( » Into 
’ t S N \ d Navajo led 
\ Ow 1 ! I} Indians were 
M \ r l i 1 | Va great 
f ns 1 re é 5 oO, and are 
f ed y of its in comfortable circumstances, and are, many 
He said of them, better off than the white people 


When 





to be built, he had started along 


he had es 
an 


in 


curdling 


days treate¢ 
n 
Indian 
and brou 


him to impartial doses of 





, 
uel vhich is to pass des 
, . 
ne nad « er that the 

ent he « i t his time 

ct f coa t 1 of for 
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SI I el 
Ss \ cr - 
' , 
I ( H I \\ rked 
ft st 1 ! necy 
\\ | \ r nac 
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\ e had 
i *, sO 
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S the a for 
€ t ountry 
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ra to t 
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f 4 
uu at i 
youl 
noed 
need 
n n i | iisO 
( iss, for 
I l it des 
‘ CVerT 
Stin un and 
t ? I \ CKING 
arew a } yf relief, 
ning Mrs. S f m 
in es the Indian 
S ive? t nseives Where 


Indian would have invoked 


tices of a } Wiilng, blo 1d 
ine man, they yt out their 


ily remedies,” and for two 


syrup, and whisky; and the 


puise WIth grave precision, 


him the water he craved. On 
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d day (things vay n enon tl 
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(on ny 1 
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- Wil i el 
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tl! y <« tne ric 
In a al ( l ra 
1 I Now 
n le wale € 
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f ving ’ de in 
rf @ n 
I i { l 
l a on 
A’ 
; é \ and 
‘ VV t i 
i I n 
om 1! i 
¢ I \ re a Wa ¢ 
ne \ wo l 
iT ] I tnat 
ri € ver vy y as 
\ eu! [ { revol 
it for a ( t 
tnen ves wi | { ili 
\ ver into New Mey 
ev we ver tf spe water 
erview tl \Mexicar 1 the 
they found the she | ( irge ol 
S iws ¢ st daughtk who rod 
r fashion, and who, whe estlonet 
y walked her horse off after her 
Then they went ov er to the we 
d the two troubled Indians listen 
their delirious patient. \nd the 
daughter asserted her nativity, or at 
er womanliness, by leaping from her 
ind placing her discriminating hand 
ill man’s forehead ; an action which 


rite anc ceremony of some women, 


fr 


518) 


who consecrate themselves as watchers over 
the s ot e eartl One of the beau 
tilu ects of lit, t », IS that they never 
t conscl tnat it 1S a ceremony. 
B Helen,” her f r said, a week 
i ( ivan ¢ Wi \ the 
] I n resig! O t her, we 
‘ agent nurs this 
‘ iy ad | (;lasgow Cattle 
( \ ! en for that 
\\ t , nge, and send 
l I e s l ca 
ae 6: l \ nan res ynded, 
ace here 
him about it Mr. Marshall 
as he | the water and 
as | 
we ul S } r rather 
sin Ww n oh € talk to, we 
t Ving t xt prairie. 
\ vhat | ? ie betray- 
n I xIt 
\\ , you Ww g ong; 
\ ( it w ve do with 
hit f t 1 toward 
ed } 
I kn H He S I ill to be 
1OV W ive I » take him 
W W not I-ven if we did take 
him wi we ( dnt nurse him much 
Dette € | 11a ( d itis a 
estior y mind whe I not we are 
Lhe agevoting <« time \ belongs 
or \ » howev needy a sick 
man wl cl ce |] thrown in our way. 
\nd a certain familiar light come into 
his daug rs yes, he continued **T sim 
\ nrow t the idea as a yuUSINeSS propo 
sitior It is one with which our feelings 
doubtless have little sympathy, you know 
there the matter 1s ind what are we 
going to do about it ? 


The 


her eyes was unmistakable 


‘What are we going to do about it ? 


ent fire in 


now. ‘I will tell you what we are 


You 


here to do mine.” 


going to 


do about it. can go and do your duty, 
and | 


The 


ave 


me 
truth is that Miss Helen Craig had 
the 


beings who are engaged in doing right. 


about independence of human 


She 
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had undertaken this trip 


her father because they 


the world, and since t 


together it was right that 
separated by a mere que 
and inconvenience 
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a condition of her bein, 


would have swal 


} ? ] } ¢ 
ner maiaeniy moces 


couid, and 


town they had started from 


ifter i manner of tne 
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allow you to do, and this is one of the lat- 


ter.” But all the 


] 


such incontrovertible 


law, he 


time he was laying down 


} 


oked at his 


daughter as though she were made of gold 


and preciou 
** Father,” and she 
} 


, 
piacea 


her hand 


earnest 


It is dittic en ch to « 
ent W I the or¢ 
; 
eC qa aval one ) 
ence I t1o ct € 
r 1 
ns iS I n na 
} y 
anat ure Cc 
I V ye st ) n 
¢ t (;iasgow ( 
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ta i omer Ke 
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admit ( C said 
ver and st India 
W in « t k 
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\ \ he) | ’ 
n ( T n C 
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y at him, “is it ever 


to him and 
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upon another trait that so stamps a 
man a woman. ll upon 
Mr. Indian, S| fully beean t = oe 


UCL 
New York, 


ney 
And 


lian, who had |: ridden with hand ! 


IVC! 
wn ba 


} 
I 


“Yes, I will,” for his weakness began to 


} 


m,; “but before I go, if I don’t 


er, that coal is to make a great deal 


for —’ 


al 


t 


meet 


Now, 


wont 


determinedly put her shapely 


} 


his mouth, and, scared alike by 


udacity and his growing excite- 


. } 
med 
iease, 


nyway. 
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How g have you been here?” going to do, It will hang there a while as 
“Ab wo weeks motionless as a trout hangs in clear water, 
How — Is there yme. military some and you w ok for it to gather other clouds 
n I el t ! to its SKirts, and begin tO move Gown upon 
N my tather cam el I vay In us fora storm: but it wi t remain there 
ue \fter a while y reves ¥ sea for it, and 
\r nursed 1 fail to find it t will have gone into 
\ now al t I} Indian nowhere Well, that cloud is the best illus 
M 1 Mrs. Arne hav n your chief tration of the occult entity of the average 
smilin d ‘ Wait man that nature has yet \ 
I ca apa ‘What does occult entity ean ?” she 
N se, not ntil I say it I hay asker 
ecial ¢ e to thank y for bri ne me “*T take it that a man is only a man when 
hrough It’s f sh and y to sayt k he makes of his life a sincere and faithful 
\ l servi ike th If y d t effort towards e accon nt of asin 
e it, I d hav t W a great loss. cere and worthy purpos« 
My e is John Liew n rhe brown eyes of Miss Helen Craig here 
Oh, dor hink of here was n't much began to look hard ahead over r horse’s 
) ( Papa’s 1 is Arcl d ears 
CT An she sak Vy, for And that « ( ds for the 
e ¢ not ve of ! time now Impuise ofttl efi I S t ht that 
he n b il y express tl comes to ul f w t ind of 
nd id ( ited t ittle st making verdur unk nty Is country 
\ t i! I t 1 rov nd it hangs ther ns ens I wan 
gy Ss e Nig! summit inherent, in 
‘Only she ad W d ering grain loftiness in his chara r, to reach 
r messaue Ss! \ \ | k itself »to his thought, a it from 
ss man the intangible r, ar r it justly 
She had nost sa ag But below. But it is the bane of mankind now 
retle that a pe wh vht of that he is so cultivated and scraped down to 
ath tr ( the | re deal the an itl I I every iy existence, 
in r be Ve il I ¢ o gentiy Dorne U n the eas of commerce 
e! itlo ana e iniy swept v ( of society, 
And yet there was s ! strangely that there is no spot within him left sacred 
nt ry in the mar lor, weeks after- any more to those high hills of thought 
wart when the land and water privileges which, in the days of Luther and of the Wal- 
had passed means of various transactions denses, held men truer to their inner selves. 
retween government and t two men The corn ts doing away with the oak trees ~ 
le ssession of the Glasgow Cattle “Is the what I suppose you call evolution 
Company, and the mini privileges, if any, of society stifling high minds then ? 
nto the control of the young man, they used ** No, but it is stifling highmindedness.” 
to gallop their little horses over the brown ‘*Of course you are speaking imperson- 
grass and sand, and then slow up toacanter, ally?” she could not help observing. 
and begin to talk of things that, she indig “No,” he replied with a laugh that was 
nantly reflected, might ive raised him somewhat disconcerted by reason of having 
above the sordid res angusta dom to hold up his stumbling horse, ‘‘ not at all. 


*1[o you see 


walt hed 


na 
Ciouds 


+} 


SO Msé 


iny 


nat I kn 


Ww JUST 


shift of cloud yonder, I presume I am as amenable to the tenden 


Well, I have cies oft my time as most men. Although I 


Ose intrepid little would be impersonal, or rather personal 


that one is enough to exclude yourself.’ 





not 


nmoniy rz by the person 


. A 
who do h | by » custom that 
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sanctioned and abetted the act. The ten- 


dency is to look to what is being built, and 


not to what it cost, or to what influence on 


the progress of the world toward the millen 


ium the establishment in it of another home 


may have 


} 


‘“*1)o you mean that things which have dis 
tant but inevitablyevil tendencies are acce} 


and assented to because they do no immed! 


\n apt but threadbare illustration 
of what I am trying to convey is found in the 
problem of the street be ir. He receives 
money in response to his appeal for aid ; and 
the donor feels better for having given him- 
self and his money to a human impulse, 


, } 
pecause Ne |OOKS 


no further in that a man 
says he ts starving It may be that no one 
need look further than this, either, so far as 
he himself is concerned. So long as there is 
any bread, no man should starve. But to 


vive bread to a man, however hungry he may 


ve, without exacting from him what it cost to 


produce it, is to place in his mind the insid 


ious thought that bread may be had without 
work. And,” suddenly becoming almost fierce 


in his earnestness, “the man whohelpsto plant 
that pernicious seed of degradation in any 
human heart sows that which will sooner o1 


| 
} 


later, be ground throug! 


the mills of the gods 
and brought back to his door divested of its 
outer husk of seeming charity, revealing th: 
inner substance of carelessness of that man 
hood in others which, in himself, he regarded 
as his highest good.’ 

The young woman rode along in vexed 
silence thén, until some particularly ebullient 
emotion made her say 

“And I presume it is the way with men 
who go into money-making ? 

* Certainly ”; and she felt relieved to note 
from his accent that he had not taken it to 
himself; “ and,” he continued, “it is by fat 
the most familiar instance. ‘That scriptural 


simile about the camel passing through the 


1 


eye of a needle simply meant that there is 
something in the warp and woof of the fabric 


of humanity that makes the greed for gai 


) 
— for inordinate gain, I mean the strong 
est of factors for the disintegration of its finer 


ualities. Before you have remained on the 
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frontier many years, you will doubtless come 
under the impression (whether it be a true 
one or not I have not been here long enough 
myself to say) that the distinctive trait of 
frontiersmen and women is a Certain rigidity 
of soul, which is not traceable as a similar 
trait is in New England to austere virtue. 
Well, there Is a close connection, to say the 
least, between this trait, where it exists, and 
petite for money 

And he took off his hat that 
* What 


is it? Only the fiat of custom. Take away 


the insatiate a] 
“ Money 
the motion might fan his forehead. 
the fiat and it falls to the ground as impo- 


tent as astone. It is one of the trowels of 
the builder of civilizations, and one that 
devotes himself to it (always distinguishing 
him from the one that devotes himself to the 
attainment of the reasonable things it may 
procure) simply becomes a monomaniac on 
the subject of tools.” 


And this, she reflected, was a man w 


ho, 
had he died, would have lost a coal mine 

Sometimes when one of her sex gives a cup 
of catnip tea toa man with a headache, she 
looks upon him afterwards as being in part 
one of her possessions, and if Miss Craig felt 


ngry at her whilom invalid for 


reasonably ; 
being so utterly unconscious of his faults that 
he sat in judgment upon them without know 
Had she 
been a philosopher or a sentimentalist she 


might only have upbraided the man who so 


ing it, it may be attributed to this. 


astutely analyzed and classified the good and 
the bad in others for never having applied his 
tests to himself. 

So she began to cultivate a feeling of anger 
against him, which was only the more vigor- 
ous because, excepting her father, he was the 
only companionable person in the settle- 
For as the railway slowly laid itself 


down across the sand, and the mines began 


ment, 


to flourish, a town had grown up, and the 
agent and his daughter lived at the “‘ hotel,” 
an affair of three days, a car-load of boards 
and a coat of white paint. The mine owner 
himself lived outside the town at the well, 
and the Indian family were still his neigh- 
bors; although the encroachments of civil- 


ization had exerted their in‘duence upon them. 


The family as a whole possessed a more ade- 
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1ate supply of calico, and its head, risen to 


nce because he had mutton for sale, 


ne uproariously drunk on casion, 

1 th und-shaking with his neighbor 

vays went beyond all reason; though it 
ro d the w] nan eviden 


ing it in his way as much as the Indian 





) his \ friendliness existed between 
e S Inconventlo! as 5S modes ot 
ession And one day when Lliewelly: 
b uunea to the ¢ ¢ that he was going 
& , ‘ 2 
7 i untutlored Savag va nnoim 
ey l d earnest el n t € resslv 
t ime of his race laid his hand solemnly 
s breast (nd next morning he 
1 young lamb and carried it to his 
) provisi him upon th ey 
5 that e day, the day ¢ e her- 
f was to leave the settlement, Miss Craig 
nd a message waiting for it the hotel, 
9 had called to say good-bye on his 
iy home. He had sold his interest in the 


the 
Had 


morn- 


howe 


that she found her 
g in blank amazement through the 


nan window, asthe train halted for din- 


at Kansas town; for striding up and 
the | latform was the subject of her 
ts, known to the world as John Lle- 

Vhen the window had been throw 

When the winagow Nhat been thrown up 


he had approached, he said in answer to 
“ec N ), 


in You overtook m 


\ ne of her questions, I am not on your 





here. I am on the 


grant train.” 
other, once more up in 


Whereupon the 
ms, exclaimed 
* Well I must say, Mr. Llewellyn, that you 
m to be somewhat of a monomaniac you! 
f.” And she leaned stiffly back in her seat. 
He 

her past demeanor toward him 
In s] 


, 
as sne 


seemed then to understand her and 


ite of the provocation for her taunt, 


whirled comfortably upon her way 





it afternoon, the way he had received it 


led her. His face had flushed pain 


fully, as he hesitated as if in doubt as to her 


eaning. Then he became cold in his 
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1. and opened his lips as if to speak, 


as suddenly closing them, bowed 


ilmost humbly before her and turned away. 
On ifter dark, the train gave a lurch 

1 seen 1 to arouse her t the dreadful 
thought 1 tn man looked faint, as one 
would who had not eaten — who undertook 
a | ng journey without food. What if he 
id lost his mind, and imagined he had no 
money \nd, great heavens! what if he 
never had any? But he had, He was only 
ri I (And forthwi vegan to 
look hard and which belied her nature 
rely lor when sne was salely ucked 
away in he verth she had a long cry; and 
for the next three nights slept so little that 


her at her journey’s end 


looking faint her- 


rest and a 


As for John Llewellyn, he went on his 


way, and in the called on 


the s firm of Sewell & 


nol 
Bottsford. 
“Vou 


latter was saying, “in 


will experience no difficulty,” the 


being discharged of 


your trust as executor. ‘This payment winds 


the business up. I congratulate you, and 
hope you have enough left to start you in 
Your draft 


have seventy-forty here to return to you. 


business. was too much and | 
3ut Llewellyn was reading the paper the 


other had given him. It said 


Re | 4, 188 John LI wellyn, Jr., 
the 1 ¢ | I re and twenty 
wo 60-1 rs ($15,922.60) in full payment of 
le annex I] note of John Llewellyn, 
Sr le ‘ with interest from the e thereof 

ILA MAN ‘ NG Co 
J. P. LAWRENCE, Preside 


Presently he looked up and said with a 
Start : 
heal > 
me, sir, I believe I forgot to 
answer you. Yes, I 
\nd he put the $70.4 
start with carefully in his pocket-book and 


‘* Excuse 
have enough to start 
on he was to 
went out. 

Last year Miss Craig married, she thought, 
a better man; but this will always remain a 
memorable incident of her life. 
George A. 


Andrews. 
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THE STREAM THAT FLOWS FOREVER. 
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SAN FRANCISCO COMMERCE, 


e metropolis 


ruk commercial history of tl 
f the west coast of North America may prop 
rly be divided into three epochs 


First: ‘The pioneer period, wher 


waters, aided in a primitive way 
d pack trains in the interior. 


The period during which railway 


nland ters, 


eams an 


sel ond 
alc, 


were being constructed for local tra 


nating in the completion of the five over 


railway systems which have reache 


at various points, all 


butary to San Francisce 


] ale ’ 
10d of railway competithk 
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Ameri in occu 
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he former to ol 


t? 
ul 


the 


tain W 
tter 


he latte 


t 
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rovisions, and 
, horns, and tallow, 
rare, 


ratively 


nothing | 


ated I 
than a ship’s 


at Sutter’s Mil! 


of immigrat 


depended chiefly on transportation by sea and 
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the Golden Gate, whether by Panama, 


through Mexico or Nicaragua, or via Cape 
Horn Even the west coast of South Amer- 


and the Islands sent their quota 


ica Pacific 
gold-seekers. ‘To reach San Francisco by 


classes of sea craft were employed ; 
1 } 

vattled with many 
old barks 


ot 
water all 
old packet ships that had 

n the North Atlantic 


I 
een well worn in the West Indies 


storm < e 


a 
that had 
and South American trac 
from our northeastern Stat 
India trader, innocent of 


le ; fishing schooners 


sc 


es; and an occa 


sional China or 
Cape Horn, but with large experience around 


1 the ( ape « f (ood Hope. All these were 
headed for California, and after months of 
Ir pioneers on 


lande d Ol 
street. On 


tedious navigation 


Mor 


55 


tgomery the 


, when the writer first saw 


the beach at 


ine, I 


16th of | 
Yerba B lena, 


were 


sea roing 


} 
a 


-e hundred 
of 


nea thre 
many them an 


vessels n port 
their crews, and doomed to rot inglo 


} 1} 
qaoned Dj 
ifornia mud. 


| rancisco commerce m 


had the 


to st, and a singular commerce 
amusing eccentricities, which 


even at tnl i ] I ‘ r, who 
, ’ : | 


MS loves t 


n, and 
on of 
er- , worth 


at 


he 


sold 


t 
t 


0 ind, 


meanwhile beer 


dation 
ncreased, 


manulac- 


ire and prod became urgent Chere 
was no met! transportation avail: 
except via Ca orn, and time was an essen 

h of this merchandise was 


llding of a 


will grad 


1] 
am wWilil 
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displace them as electricity may sul 


sequently 
displace steam. 


Che 


\tlantic co: 


splendid cli ‘ ships built on our 


and 1868 ranged 


from 14 ns register, were all 


built of wood and heavily sparred, spreading 


In some Instances 10 5 


canvas. I have in mind one ship that, 


sails set, spread 


of 


both iowel 


winds, in oO! 186 feet canvas, 42 


dee} 1e odels were superb and 


led 1} 


commanded the 


feet 
admiration of the nautical 


world. In these ships ng capacity was 


sadth of 


acrificed to spec 


ty un 


on many 

Young 

DS have 
lay, wh 
remarkable 

to 


OrK san 
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had in her a 


Hook 


freight of $8g,oc 


Sandy nd 


al 

I'wo voyages from the Eastern seaboard 
to San Francisco more than paid for a clip- 
For the return voy 


age many went home direct witl 


per ship in those days. 


what cargo 


could be obtained, and others went home 


8) 


ta and other ports. 


ted or ever 


via China, Callao, C 
No national will 


float « 


ensign ever I 


ver h sailing ships: their day has 


passed, ar 1e poetry of navigation has gone 


with it:*machine sailors answer every pur- 


now n their construction ship-build- 


pose 
as witness 
McKay, Hall, 


hav e lived 


reputation, 
Webb, 
me ot m 


lamentable decay of 


ers made a national 


the honorable names of 


steers and others, Ss 


witness the \merican 


to 


shipp 


wonder 
out their 
juator and 


itter 


In 
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ind rancid, and 


wanted ““no more 


»thne w hole, cargoes were deliv- 
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he 


ts to transport freight. Meanwhile our 


mmerce with Central and South America, 


ina, Japan, and the Pacific Islands, was 


gradually increasing, and our merchants had 
nmenced an export trade which has stead- 
augmented. 

been a 


[he China trade, however, has 


sappointment it commencs d with great 


| 


ectations, but the results have not justl- 


d them. We have for years tried to force 


China, and with indifferent suc 


Ilr into 


tr 


rhere is no prejudice so strong as the 


of the stomach, and the Chinese 


1GICE 


fer rice even when flour is cheaper lhe 


umption of the flour we send to China 


Imost exclusively on the sea-coast which 
ied 


Dp 
ipypt 


yns of China are 


from the 


> ¢ 


nese teas have 
d by 
ns of 
tertained at 


ty have 


mmercial 


~ 


ommel 


ned 
ass seapo ves 
f light draught. ut regards railway 
hts San Francis snd of the 


the rent, and it needed 


haul across 


9” 


oe | 
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railway discrimination in our favor to prevent 
the destruction of our commerce. 


For a season our maritime position 


secured us this discrimination as 


against 
inland distributive points, and the increasing 
commerce with the Pacific ports assisted us 
in maintaining our commercial influence. 
his was an unhealthy condition and could 
Ihe policy of 


to the 


not long exist bringing 


merchandise overland Pacific coast 


for distribution eastward over the same lines 
that 


abnormal. 


had once transported it westward was 


lhe growing interior had rights 


which it considered were being ignored, and 


its development necessitating the establish 
ment of terminal distributive points, discrim- 
inations in our favor are being gradually 


abandoned must ultimately cease 


of these discrimina- 


as regards railway 


eliect 


freights 


t 


to our maritime commerce with 


r 
JUL 


in their efforts to secure 
ISI cc the lar ] aie . } 
business the overland railways also 


resorted contract system,” which 


caused much n, produced no favorable 


results to lrancisto and 


ot 


It may be proper 


commerce, 


probably proved little advantage to the 


i 


railways to inform the 


-ader unacquainted with shipping, that ships 
} 


provided with a certain 


ot 


amount 
twenty per cent) 


‘dead weight, 


heavy 


y called to 


] 


» carry light merchandise with 


riving them of this the rail 


to drive shipping from the Cape 


Consequently very low rates 


lass of freight, —so low in 


irred might 
fac { 


have pre 
that the 
measurement freight being thus secured, 


fixed 


lg 
rates could be 


portati | 


i 


ye nits trans 


levelop further the 


policy, 
merchants who desired to transport by rail 


If 


persisted in patronizing ships, they had 


were obligated to ship nothing by sea. 


higher rates railway trans 


he unwisdom of this policy has 
been manifested since competition has been 
made th 


possible by completion of addi- 
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tional overland railways, and it has been 


discontinued. 


During this period the commerce of San 


Francisco suffered severely. Other over- 


land railways were completed, and a fierce 


competition for through business ensued. A 
diversion of 25 to 35 per cent occurred in 


our distributive commerce, and only the 


sound financial condition of our merchants 


enabled them to tide over this commercial 


depression without disaster. Fortunately at 


this time white immigration increased, and 


the lost trade was gradually replaced by a 


clientage in the territory naturally 


to our city. 
Prior to this period immigration was not 


popular ; pioneer merchants could not readily 


divest themselves of the ideas of ’49; it 


was 


not uncommon to hea the remark that we 


had too many people here already, as con 


sidered proven by the processions of unem 


ployed men through our streets, and the 


vaporings of Kearney on the ot 


sand-] 


tunately, also, we have drawn up¢ 


promising and more int 


ple 


lands are being 


than these 


being diversified, our interior is being 


by industrious farmers, and our local man- 


ufactures evince a hearty growth, exce] 


controlled by Chine 


merchants, equally with 


population, are in 


nese exciusion 


states do ! 


pros] erity, an on tne 


already a detriment to ou 


Francisco havi 


oan 


he d, 


ory t 
face t 


prosperous present, and the 


briefly skete we are 


ities of her commercia 


Before many 


continental raliways wl 


water on our 


} 1 
1rocal 
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become the center of a great ship building 


industry. There is no location in our coun- 
try where this work will be so little inter- 
fered with by the climate. At our Eastern 
iron shipyards iron exposed to the sun’s rays 
that it is 


not easy to handle it, while in winter it is at 


in summer becomes so heated 
times equally difficult to work it, owing to 
extreme cold. Our ship timber is in many 
respects the finest in the world, and there 
is no climate so conducive to energetic man- 
ual labor without discomfort as that of San 
Francisco. 

The 
tant factor in the development of San Fran 
Water 


the most economical known to commerce, 


Inter-oceanic canai will be an impor- 


cisco commerce. transportation is 


and while.an Isthmus canal divert a 


of the 


may 


part carrying trade which uses San 


Francisco merely as a way port, the advan 


tage of a reduction of nine thousand miles 
in our maritime distance from the great mar 
kets of Atlantic ¢« 

, 


be too highly estimated. 


, 
at the 


Europe and our ast can 


By rail our 


end of the long haul, and as 


the interior is developed, additional railway 


terminals her commerce. 
of 


maritime commerce, and the development of 


1] ' f 
Wiil compete 1OT 


he inter-oceanic canal, the increase our 


industries are the means whereby we can 
Phe 


ially with our pro- 


} 
Ocal 


meet this competition. railway systems 


of the Pacific C 
duc 


a rapidly increasing sh 


Oast ¢ 


ers and merchants will benefit thereby, for 


be vastly 
} 


yrt hau 


remunerative to them than a through 


which a constantly increasing strug- 


be maintained, and of which only 


‘munerative can diverted. 


lroad that reaches u a commer 


an 1s our 


the inter 


oceanic canal will give us « ial advan 


tages which cannot lly assailed. 


commer’n’cial 
duty 


form ‘omm ollov the flag 


policy ou to per 


Lines 


ot me l nip ild_ radiate 


hence 
\tlanti 


even 
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who carries the mail on horse-back over the 
ountains In the interior. 
The banks of North 


Pacific will employ a fleet manned by hardy 


great fishing the 
seamen ready to man our 


var. The 


navy in 


vreat forests of the Northwest, 


iding Alaska, will supply Europe and our 
stern seaboard with lumber; and if our 
intry is true to itself, American ships will 
ort It. 


Union possesses such 


State in the 


soil, climate and resources as Califor- 


1; it is an empire in itself, and of all the 


ommerce I have but poorly delineated 
Francisco will be the emporium 


products of 


California will be largely 
will need rapid 


¢ 
to KE 


nature, and 


verishable 


transportation istern 


chea 


he overland railroads have of 


ymrmendabk silion to 


fir 
rin 


} 
nome 


ns of ti 


time of 
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the Pacific through Carquinez Straits, and 
it is a suicidal policy that permits the destruc- 
tion of our great rivers for the purposes of 
In 1850 the writer went under 
the 


navigation. 


canvas to Sacramento in vessel which 
brought him around Cape Horn, and which 
Now it is difficult to 


reach there with light stern-wheel steamers of 


drew 14 feet of water. 


five feet draught. Hydraulic mining has been 


permitted almost to destroy our inland 
waters for the purposes of navigation. Inas 
much as the federal government inflicted this 
injury upon the State by the sale of publi 


lands for hydraulic mining, it appears but an 
act of justi that liberal appropriations 
should be made to repair the injury, and that 

stopped. This 


also tend to injure our harbor by 


hydraulic mining should be 


abuse Wl 


channels and ulti 


shoaling its 
the Golden Gate 


‘ney to increase tl 


bar outside 
1¢e 
hips limited only by th 

of the principal ports of the 

threatening danger demand 
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rfect sketch I have presented to 
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riy ciose 
present and 


Wi 


metropolis. 
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ot moving 
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structures 

nt makeshift wharves; 
ttracted ir city 
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this 
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Pacific Coast of the United States, and here 


commercial 
] 


is to be the seat of the great 


metropolis of the North Pacific. Rapi 


as 
has been the progress of this seaport, even 
now the third on the list of federal revenue, 


it will advance in wealth and prosperity with 


far greater strides than in the past. When we 


who have seen it advance from a hamlet to 


the dignity of agreat commercial city, —when 


our pioneer merchants have gone over to 


the majority, our successors will take up our 


i 
work with more regard for the future than 


we have evinced 
han wi 


d 


William H. Seward, t ym no brighter 


intellect has ever American history, 


pra 


{ April, 


asserted that ‘‘ The Pacific Ocean wil! be the 
The 


rious history 


scene of man’s greatest achievements.” 
of this 
will be the city of San Francisco. 
“Oro en 


commercial center gl 
Her seal 
Paz, en 


When the golden history of her 


carries the motto, Guerra 


Fierro.” 
commercial progress is interrupted by the 


stern experience of war, w hich sooner or 


later overtakes all nations, may she be 


found as ready with iron for her enemies as 


she has been with gold for those who have 


thus far made her commercial history, and 


may that history be an unbroken record of 


integrity, progress and loyalty t 
lic. 


» the Repub- 
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John Armstrong from the 


deserts of Arizona to the 
Northern California, 
for 


Wright in 


were th 
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| 1 in 
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forward like a 
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on face 
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march of civilization 
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the struggle 


able process | 


or annihilates 


everywhere ith convul- 
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Willd and lawiess elel nt \ cl it was 
7 ee 


surrounded, necessarily ortant 


place in the eventful a 


of the early settlement « 
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nia by the less 


gradua possess- 


ver the 
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ican civilization. 1: once. th 
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Indian 
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post to receive a hasty ret- ever surrounded by those three great myste- 

ries of nature, —infinite space above and 

became fewer and fewerin around; the immensity of the watery desert 

a process of systematic decima- on which they float at the mercy of the ele- 

in regular mathen | prog ments, day after day, month after month ; 

Sl adually assumed the pro] rtion * and the great ete | “nce that broods over 
:lmost complete extermination—as well from it all. he me conditions in a lesser 
iforced endeavors to accustom themselves gree, perhaps, exist to make the Ameri- 


bits of an alien ; re soldier, stationed at any of the small 


» the food and ha 
idvanced race, as from the improved ; military frontier posts, 
believer in the shadowy, 

t } t land, the Cal gener. 


nia volunteers, w had temp However true or false these p1 


placed the United Stat Ops va be, the fact nevertheless remains, that soon 


take part in the war between the States, after the re-occup% of Camp Wright by 


the regulars, strange things begar ye seen 
posts extending e great | is to. and hear bout the old post which « 
Pacific O 


warriors flit 

ir path, clad in all tl 
= 
’ 


‘m all, that near the old 
where the Indian murd 
d and buried, the ser 


Midnigh 
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o7 2 
oid 


all’s well” always came back on the wingsof far away distance from amid the surrounding 


the mountain echo as “ Midnight, and all’s darkness, remained alone burning through- 
wrong” out the night, — a sure sign thata strict vigil 

And had they not all heard that strange was kept by its small garrison over its 
story about the haunted house ?—the last haunted precincts. 
uarters, near the 


| 


one in the row of officers’ q 
ng on the common, I. 
where so many uncanny things had hap 

live if he WHEN John Armstrong reported for duty 
How, on sar Starlit R. 4 ump Wright, quarters number three, the 
' 


only Ones vacant, were 


small postern gate ni 


1 where no one wot 


assigned to him as 


his permanent residence wl stationed at 


the post 
The lares and penates of a lieutenant in 
on the 


marching 
me frontier numerous 
he quarters 

pac ity more 

te them very 

was concerned. 

ordinary one 

two rooms con 

ach side of a 

f the house, 

‘lean 


Let 
AiL 


| ; t 
‘haunted 


soldi if 
LULICT Ss, 


omiues of 
their traits 


n une anny 


surround- 
asant than 
en parade 


it and well 


st running 
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immediately in front of it; a neat, white, 


painted picket fence, which formed the gen- 
eral enclosure of the camp, was close to it, 
se history 


and several immense live-oaks, wh 


the int ff led t 
tne country, aloraed it 


+} 
Ul 


was part of that of 


from the hot summer sun. 


grateful shade 
raking it 
self very fortunate after 


all in all, Armstrong thought him- 


his 


provided for, and as 


\rizona experi- 
- 


nce in being so well 


n as he was officially notified by the quar 


termaster that number three was at his disp 
n, he be gan at once to make | i nself at 


sitl 
home therein in accordance with his notions 
] } 

i? and Ct 


two roonis O 


osed and 1o¢ ked, as We 


back doors ot 


room on the 

iddle of the f 

» tin bath-tub 
n on his trav 
| to serv 


cked the d 


m 
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upon the floor did duty as carpet, another as 
cover for a center table in the middle of the 
room ; and having placed his camp cot in the 
angle next to the door-window, together with 
the 
strong announced himself as prepared to 
the 


omce 


chairs in convenient places, Arm 


receive the usual calls of welcome to 


pt st 


he calls came in due time, and with 


them a lot of information conce rning his new 
abode, 


have been 


might very well 


He was told that 


he thought, 


which, 
dispensed with 
whether owing to its close proximity to the 
trees crowing inits immediate vicinity, whi h 


had een 


dians inf 


used as gallows for refractory In 
yrmer times, or from some other 


unknown causes, the house that constituted 
been the scene of 


( ould 


that there was no doubt of its 


} ¢ ] } 
nis present quarters had 


many strange occurrences which not 


be eX] lained ’ 


being by some one or some thing ; 


and that without a single exception all those 


who had lived in it had met with misfortune 
In some shape « 

brought forth 

certain physt- 

ne of the first t » OcCUPpy the 


house while und O post surgeon, 
Stu- 


that 


wae related siastl 


ally ot 
inatomy, was 


exceeding fond « MuManNn bodies ; 


had the 


so much so 1n fact, tt as sald, that 


id Indians from reservation 


1ate to the demand, he would 


idered it a duty he owed to science 


himself with as many living sub 


lired they were 


, his researches into 
body were con 
the rooms 


hy ) ni 
i aS tis Gls 


most always provided with 


parts of one, and his writ 


with never less than half a 
s skulls and as many tibias and 


other the human frame, the general 


effect of his working room by the light of a 


few les was anything but cheer- 
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One dark, still night, as he sat alone at 
his desk, engaged, after his more serious work, 
in inserting dead men’s teeth into the empty 
of the skulls, to make 


alveolar processes 


them grin the more, the small clock on the 
mantel chimed midnight ; and as the sound 
of the last stroke ceased to vibrate upon the 
air, he heard what sounded like the 

foot-falls of a large dog walking up anc 
the hall. 


hand, and one of 


Seizing a convenient clul 
the 


he « ypened the dvor and f 


candles In 
und the hall empty, 


its front and back doors securely 


and both 
into 


locked. He went 


dark ( 


( lo ed and 
looke d 


found no dog there. 


rooms, into every 


He turned to vo back, and 
there came upon his alert ear t 
ble 


} } 
Ciosely 


sliding shuffle of a moc 


following his own 


turned abruptly upon his heel 


was to be seen in the sm 


light made by the faint rays of 


which he held 
} 


out 


He looked everywhere a 


and everywhere he went he was 


the sound of the invisibl 


1 apart from that of his 


neard a 


He went back into the 


yn a chal 
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and no doctor 
He was found 


When sick-call 
came to it, he was sought for. 
in his by his grinning 
i 


study, surrounded by 
skulls and bare bones, sitting in a dead faint 


sounded, 


in his chair. 

That night of horrors was only the begin- 
ning of many others, until the doctor, as 
much in need of adipose matter by this time 
as one of his own skeletons, applied to have 


back 


from whence came reports soon afterward 


his contract annulled and went East, 
of his death in an insane asylum 


All (Arm 


strong if he remained in the house, and much 


sorts of evil were predicted for 
to his surprise and mortification he found 
himself sympathized with and pitied, — two 
conditions of things he was far from being 
accustomed to, and between which, in his 
independence of spirit, he could not differ- 
entiate. ‘The result was that he made up his 
mind to remain where he was, come what 
might, and ail offers to double yp in quarters 
house at 


with others, and leave the 


but 


once, 


were politely none the less firmly 


declined. 
All 


house, however, 


} 


the stories he had heard about the 


had made some impression 


upon his mind, for as he said to himself, 


there must 


and at the 


where there is so much smoke 


be a little fire somewhere ; first 
opportunity he thoroughly overhauled and 


inspected his new quarters from garret to 


cellar, —if such an expression may be used 


when,neither the one nor other existed. 


Leaving the outside: e of the house 


n of the 


ed in two of 


was In >Ssame state 


the retween 


Space 


veams and joists 


varied in 


the 


the pel I ¢ roof, 


1 ' 
highe tC point ¢ tne } eiIn ie@ss 


than five tee was made 


ot plain ton oards, nailed 


to the joists without lathing or plastering. 
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lhe space between it and the roof was empty 
and without means of access, for in order to 
get to it Armstrong had to wrench off ten of 
the boards, which he carefully replaced and 
nailed after his inspection. 

The t 


accurately mapped 


graphy of his establishment being 
his 


strong quietly awaited devel 


po 
out in mind, Arm 
ments while 
performing his routine duties 
is far as he 
ord of the 
) survey in 
\lthough 


his perma- 


For over one month he was, 


knew, the sole and contented 


domain, which he was careful 

all its ¢ rooks and nooks every day. 
his selection of a back room for 
a J only ai ‘nt by d nd by nicht 
nent and only apartment by day and by night, 


} 


and the situation of this particular iso 


lated 


room, 


him somewhat from all » remainder 


of the inhabit: which was 


plac 


had been a hundred mil way, ially 


thus ed as if it 


at night, he ly or in want of 


companionship after while he had 


his books around him. His days were filled 


with business of some kind or other pertain 


ing to his official duties, and the dark hours 


of night had no terrors for him, for the quiet- 


, 
ness and peace of t | 


ne sieep ol 


I 
good 


» just the 


results of health and a clear 


natural 


conscience were attendants 


1° 1 


of his hard pillow and simple cot 


He was very al in all his habits, 


one of which was to read in bed at night 


with his lighted pipe full of the fragrant leaf 


between his lips. He generally selected for 


his dtvre de ch some smooth, easy read- 


y ] 


all sensational matter 


ing book, devoid of 


] 


is nerves and keep him 


With 


which might excite | 
awake longer than he wished. his 


night lamp standing conveniently upon a 


to his cot, his book held at 


rawn Clos 


he proper at the tobacco smoke 


| ~ 


le, and 


icefully above his head towards 


urling g1 
the ceiling and everything quiet around him, 
he was relatively In fact, he called 


} 


happy. 


yur between his lying down and his 
ing over for the first nap after blowing 


the lamp the hap] tl 
four 


he was reading caused his mind 


twen 
book 


» revert to 


le whole 


One night something in the 


the stories he had heard about his house, 


Haunted. 


and as he thought of the many quiet hours 
he already had passed by himself therein, 
the 
apocryphal, or that the ghosts alleged to be 
had fallen 


innocuous desuetude. 


stories were 


he concluded that either 


haunting it into a condition of 


Just as he reached this conclusion, the 
loud, reverberating sound of a large pebble 
just above his head so 


falling on the ceiling 


startled him in the stillness of the night that 
he came very near jumping out of bed. 
Half ashamed of his involuntary nervous- 
between 
shock of 


rise had fallen out from between his 


ness he lay down again, murmuring 
the puffs of his pipe, which in the 
his sur] 


teeth, 
from between the cracks in the logs!” 


‘Some chunk of mortar falling down 
and 
went on with his reading. 

He had 


adventures of the hero of his book 


hardly gotten fairly started again 
in the 
when down came another pebble with even 


more resonance than before. ‘I'll have 


those cracks filled in again tomorrow, sure, 


thought Armstrong. 


Pretty soon down came another pebble, 


and he began to look up at the ceiling inquir 


ingly ; the thing was getting monotonous and 


annoying. 


began to drop down faster and faster, and 


By and by the chunks of mortar 


they sounded amazingly as if some one had 
taken position in a corner of the empty space, 
between the ceiling and the roof, and was 
throwing them right across it so as to drop 
down on the ceiling immediately above Arm 
strong’s head. 

He began to entertain serious fears that 
fell 


e to bear their weight, 


of the ceiling on which they 


1} 


} } 
unavbi 


would soon be 


and that the boards would give way, and the 


whole lot would come down upon his head 


He got out of be d, carried his cot to the 
opposite corner of the room, lay down on it 
1 t West 


again, and tried to 
strength of materials and 


1 
} 


remember the old 


Point puzzles of 


resistance to pressure. 
came the first pebble 


his head, and all the others after 


Bang back again, 


right over 
remainder of the night in 


it. 
passed the 


He | 


taking cat-naps in a chair, and wondering, 
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whenever he opened his eyes, how long the 
thing would last. It lasted until near day 


After breakfast Armstrong procured the 
services of a carpenter to wrench off two ot 
the ceiling boards, and together they crawled 
up into the loft. The space was completely 
empty ; and as Armstrong looked about him, 
wondering what had become of the rubbish, 
the carpenter whispered to him interroga 
\re you 


inks of mortar, Lieutenant 


: : : . 
ively looking for pebbles and 


Armstrong blushed, hesitated, and then 


answered sheepishly ‘Why yes, somethin 


ike 


‘I wish you had told me so 


} 


saved us Dotnt 


ild have 
» fourth time, at | 
) yards ( ff 


Same result 
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in the lock. He caught hold of it with both 
hands, and put forth all his strength to keep 
it from moving again. A pressure sO power- 
ful that his own resistance to it was like that 
of a child opposing a giant came at once 
from the other side of the door, and despite 


knob 


He grasped 


his utmost efforts to prevent it, the 
turned once more upon itself 
it again with all his might, and the opposing 
wrench was so powerful this time as almost 
to dislocate his wrists. 

He tried it « 


sooner came In 


nce more, and his hand no 


contact with the knob than 


he received a shock like that of a galvanic 


battery, which sent him sprawling upon his 
back in the middle of the floor. He got up 
fist at the 


dazed, shook his door, and 


half 
shouted in impotent rage 

‘Confound you, whatever y may be, 
you have three of my rooms besides the hall 


to fool around in; can't yor me one 


poor room for myself ? 
But even that last was soon to 


be invaded by hi enemies 


(One evening s after, some officers 
of high ra 


1d Armstrong 


nk made an 
put on his best uniform to 


the 


hey were stop 


’ 
il 


all at 


som did not return 


until near midnig t tired and sleepy 


and went to bed acing the 


different articles of his unif ) upon a chair 


yme distance 
» the desk 


xt morn 


which stood 


and the 


hair on which m standing 


the hre-} 
The thought 
very carele 
commanall 
he had 
i by him 
reveille 
ice More, 


ase trom 
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Two questions presented themselves to Arm- 
strong’s mind as he picked up his uniform and 


put it he was either be« very 


absent-minded, or some other agency besides 


on, ming 


his own was at work in his room; and the 


point was to determine which was whi h. 


When bed-time came, he folded his clothes 
carefully, placed them securely on the chatr, 
and made a note of it for future reference if 
required. 

His next step was to take the lamp which 


he used in reading away from the other chair 


at the head of his cot, and replace it with 


a candle and matches, so as to strike a light 


in as little time as possible. 
Everything being arranged to his satisfac 
tion and the room as dark as pitch, he threw 


himself upon his quietly awaited 


developments. 
Hour after hour of almost painful silence 


went slowly by, and hardly able to keep any 
longer awake he was about to give the whole 
up and turn over for a good sleep, when he 
heard a slight dragging sound coming from 
the direction of the chair. In an instant he 
was in the full possession of his faculties, with 
ready for 


his bare legs outsiage of the cot 


action. 
The dragging sound was repeated, and as 
he fell head 


Armstrong sprang towards it 


over heels ove He got up helter- 


skelter, struck a light and surveyed the field 


of operations. The chair stood in its proper 
place against the wall, but the clothes were 
He went back to his cot, 
ition he 

d, and 
through the whole operation over again. From 


yk two ] 


low came It 


lying on the floor. 


assumed once more the pos was In 


her first heard the sour went 


he 


where he had stood it to 
} 


ong jumps 


to reach the chair, then that 


at the first jump he leaped right on and over 
it ? 


The answer to that question would be the 


solution of the other tw had propounded 
to keep his mind 
| laced the clothes 


ved 


to himself that morning 
clear on the subject he 


upon the chair, went back to and was 


asieep. 


When he rot u f ‘ l t, he 


on sound 


found his 


lothes ronce more 
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before and facing the fire-place, —— the ques- 


tions were all answered. Ashe gazed mutely 


upon the heap of clothes lying in their 


inglorious positions upon the floor, and at 


the far-away chair fronting the hearth, he 


reluctantly, and with many misgivings, 


accepted the unwelcome fact that the invad- 
er’s cloven foot was on his sacred soil, and 
that his much cherished privacy was a thing 


of the past 


ITT. 


HE post surgeon had a full grown red 


Irish setter that answered to the name of 


Grip. ‘The dog was exceedingly fond of Arm 


strong, and accompanied him in all bis hunts 


and fishing excursions and almost every- 


where else, but he drew the line at Armstrong’s 
quarters, and despite all his fondness for him 
of to 


remain for any length of time therein. 


no amount coaxing could get him 


He would sniff around suspiciously for 
a few moments, and then make his exit with 
his tail between his legs, and a general appear- 
ance of having had his hair rubbed the wrong 
way. 

Armstrong, who since his chair experience 
had been subjected to many petty occult 
annoyances, of which he could make neither 


head nor tail, but which, nevertheless, had 


had the effect of making him somewhat ner 
vous, came to the conclusion that compan 
ionship of some kind during the night would 


be exceedingly desirable; and with this 


object in view he began to devise some 


means of overcoming Grip’s antipathy to 


number three. 

So one evening he brought back with him 
from supper the remains of some breaded 
veal cutlets and the half of a large fruit cake. 
Now if there was one thing upon this earth 


that Grip liked it was well seasoned fruit 
cake ; and when he heard Armstrong’s whis- 


tle and smelled the cake from afar, the com 
bined temptation was too much for him to 


resist, and he came into the room wagging 


bushy tail in gleeful anticipation 


his 
While Grip was gnawing away at the veal 
ol 1] 


bones, leaving like the well bred dog that he 
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was the fruit-cake for his dessert, Armstrong, 
after locking the door, undressed and went 
to bed with his dearly beloved night-book, as 
usual, and very soon became so interested In 


its < ng eise 


i 


yntents that he forgot everythi 


was withdr: ym 


do 


His attention soon awn it, 


however, by the s actions. 


Grip, after disposing ravenously of what 


meal he had 


fi | 


was probably the first square 


for a month, had- lain down in nt of the 


fire to digest it at his ease, and with his head 


resting upon his forefeet had gradually fallen 


asleep Che heavy fruit-cake, to all appear 


ances, however, had not been kindlier to him 


than it often is to his betters, for he soon 


began to display very decided symptoms of 


indigestion. 


His thin frame, somewhat filled out for the 


time by the cutlets and the cake, became 


agitated with twitchings and convulsive 
tremblings, accompanied with 


7. 
iu 


moans and 
other symptoms of a well-devel 


and Armstr 


interested in the dog’s efforts to 


groans at 


oped nightmare ong Decame so 


vet rid of it 


that he dropped his book and leaned upon 


his elbow to watch the outcome of the strug 


growl and show his teet 


while gradually backing away from it 


He acted precisely as all vicious curs do 


when o1 > some one they are 


ot 


persuasion a good 


casting shadows before, unwill 


it and afraid to meet it 


trom 


e dog finally turned tail, mad: 


he door leading out of 


sed tried 
called him 
weying as 


own 


hout his frame 


1 1 
I bed, IOK NIS ¢ 


pread it 


likea pallet in 
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cot, picked up the cot itself, and placed it 
Then 


looking at Grip and pointing to the garment, 


between the fireplace and overcoat. 


he sternly gave the word of command : 

‘‘Charge and watch!” 

The well-trained dog gazed meekly and 
appealingly for a moment into his master’s 
face, and dropped down at the charge where 
he stood. 

The command was repeatec, sterner than 
before, and with a pitiful moan Grip began 
to craw] slowly toward his pallet, keeping 
one eye on Armstrong and the other on the 
hearth. When he reached the overcoat he 
did not curl himself upon it as dogs gener- 
ally do when laying themselves down to rest ; 
neither was his position that of charging or 
any other posture taught to him in training. 
He lay down as if in the collapse of exhaus- 


tion, with his white teeth glittering from 
between his lips, and a look in his blood-red 
eyes as of combined fear, horror, and hate. 


stroked 


to the fire- 


Armstrong stood over him, and 


and petted him awhile, then went 


place, and with his back towards it spoke to 
him 

“Grip, old fellow, what's the matter with 
daft? Don't 


here | me 


you? Are you gone see 


to 


you 


that there is no one ut ? Go 


. . . 
sicep like a good dog, ant 


pointing to his 
tl 


double-barreled shotgun in the corner 


tomorrow morning we'll have a good break- 
fast and go out duck hunting together.” 


But Grip, who at any other time would 


have gone half frantic with joy and excite- 


ment at the words and the ges remained 
cowed 


ture, 


ind depressed, and could not be 


aroused. Armstrong went back to bed and 
drew his left arm from under the bed-clothes, 
Ss head, 


whole 


so that his hand could rest on Grij 


and after much cogitation over the 


] 


matter dropped asleep. 


and 


dog’s 


Some | rs afterwards he ke, 


his il] 


He spoke to 


aw 
hand st n the 

his rough 
ird the sound 


found 


1 } 


Head. 


resting 
him, felt 


tongue licking his hand, and h 


of his faintly wagging tail strike the floor 


or twice. 
\\ he n he 


his left 


once 


1 — 
awoke once more at daybreak, 


and, « 1 to some involuntary 
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movement during sleep, no longer rested up- 
on the dog’s head, but was drawn under the 
blankets. 

He called Grip, and when no answer came 
leaned over the cot to see what had become 
of him 

Che dog had 


urned over with his fore legs 


ip, and was stark and stiff in death. Fear 
had killed him. 

[here came soon thereafter a very de ided 
change for the worse in Armstrong’s general 


He 


strong and healthy 


health. had been so far in life very 


and as a natural result 
had taken his share and enjoyed thoroughly 
all the good things that came in his way. 
He had the ordinary temperament of gen 
a compound of misanthro 
rhis 


erbalanced, however, by a fair 


ius without it, 


py, sensibility, and enthusiasm. 


was 


healthily count 


and although at 


umount of good horse sense, 


times somewhat unsocial, owing to his great 


fondness for reading, no more jovial, hail 


w well-met companion In camp, on a 


ut, or inaclub room could be found than 


hn Armstrong when he felt like it. He 


HDeccom- 


} 
iost 


once, as lit 
and 


onding 


, , , 
Ind Nimsell ali at were, 


ing nervous, Irritable, m his 


rose 


tite, with orres] falling off in 


} 


ind a feeling of weakness and ill-health 


] 


n the case de veloped itself 


WI gradual and general breaking down 


h a 


f his whole system from some cause which, 


being unknown, could not 


be reached, for 


the 


post surgeon, whilé a know eqviny 


na ld 
ity of the situation, could 
ik disease 


Arm 
lay by 


strong’s thinness g naciation 


he 


until, as he 


day weaker and 


Weaker, In a woe 


egone way, he felt taste of 


ath in his mouth and the s1 


in his nostrils. 
\s his disease ] 


al 


; seemed to increas 


rogressed in seriousness 


lyse strength became less, his 


piritual facultie and pre- 


mind « 


jual ratio, lomi 


he senses, and the feeb 


in an ¢ 


} + 
onderate 


ited matter In all t ler 


body became the stronger grew the s] 


pirit 


y whicl governed 
y which it was governed. 
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His thoughts — never bad at any time 
became purer and purer day by day, for the 
holy and salutary thought of death was upon 
him as it shadowed him with its sombre wing. 
Often 
insomnia drove sleep away from his lonely 


at night, when despite anodynes 
pillow, his mind would lose itself in specu- 
lations upon the hereafter that appeared so 
close to him, and the sad question so often 


“Ts this 
Is there nothing beyond 


propounded in the dead centuries 
is of life ? 


] 


} 
id 


all there 
it?” — would rise to his lips and still, as of 


unanswered ! 


main 


} 


sht he lay on his cot, deep in his 


now usual sad musings. The fire was fading 


out in the fireplace. Now and then at long 


intervals a thin tongue of flame leaped up 
faintly against the ever-invading gloom, flick- 


ered for one instant on the bright and more 


prominent objects in the room, and then 


dropped back again with the darkness. 
lhe profound silence was only interrupted 
b 


by those weird house noises which live in the 
death of night and die in the life of day, — 
oe ec 


the sudden cracking in the wall, the myste- 


rious creaking in the furniture, all those 
small ghostly sounds in inanimate bodies so 
familiar and yet so strange to us in the dead 
silence of the 


\ll of 


nant 


night. 
a sudden a kind of physical repug- 
e and horror akin to terror came over 


him, and he sat upright on his cot wondering 


and sh n spite of himself 


rinkin l 


lhe fire had leaped into spasmodic life 


illuminating the 


ht, 


plainly seen. 


slightly room 
the 
The 
r had moved once more, with- 
the of his 


fire, and in it sata 


cathedral lig by which 


ts co ild ve 
agency, irom 


ot 


toot 


ic 


front the 


dim, indefinite shape of a substance only 


denser than the moonlight. 


As Arm 


strong summoning all his fortitude 
eadily, the shape became more 


st its transparency by degrees, and 


ually assumed the form ofa human being 


with his head reclining upon his hand, 


eibow su 


pported by his knee, and staring 


straight at him with yellowish, malignant eyes. 


>t) 


Armstrong returned the stare unflinch- 
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ingly, sprang upon his feet, and advanced 
towards it. 
As did 


which grew more bitter and benumbing with 


he so a feeling of intense cold 


every step he took came upon him, but he 


kept on resolutely until within a foot or two 


har 


of the shape, when he extended his right arm 


to seize it. 


As 


which 


electri shock 


did 


had 


so the same 
the 


and he 


be fore on 


th him, 


he felt 


door knob passed throu 


fell 


dropped useless by his side. 


| araly zed, 


on one knee, while his arm, | 


Dauntless in his determination to succeed, 
he 


came 


raised his left arm, and the same shock 
back Arm 


strong stood kneeling powerless at the feet 


with the same effect, and 


of his enemy. 


first since it be 


e to him, the sl 


Then, for the time 


ame 


visib] ape stirred and changed 
position, 
[he 
side of the body, and the large, heavy, dark 
atted black hair, 


high cheek-bones, and massive jaw, lowered 


supporting hand slid down by the 


faced head, with its long m 


stood on a level with 


the 


» HIS 


itself slowly until it 


\rmstrong’s own face, and lurid, yellow 


eyes glared balefully int own with a 


drawing, sucking action which, vampire 
gradually absorbed his 
he felt 


and his heart 


remaining 


until the blood freezing in his veins 


strings snapping 


} 


? ] ’ 
Suddenly when gasping with almost his 


last breath, his eyes, which had never for 
ot 


his 


an 
his tormentor, 


like a ¢ oud 


instant left those saw a 


change pass ovet features 


athwart the disc of the moon 
| ¢ nead of 


yance and disappointment passed swift! 


became erect, and a look 


Indian ie same height 


enabled 


Haunted 
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silent room, seemingly meeting and parting, 
coming and going, but all really swiftly con- 
verging towards him with extended, protect- 
ing arms,-—and then nature, unable any 
longer to withstand the terrible strain upon 
his weakened physical powers, gave way all 
at once, and he fainted dead away. 

When he came to himself hours afterwards 
with the strong light of day shining full upon 
his upturned face, the room was in its nor- 
mal state with the exception of the haunted 
chair, which stood where he had seen it last 
when fiiled with its dreadful occupant. 


He gazed at it dreamily for awhile, and 


then gently picked it up and returned it to 


its proper place at the foot of his cot. 


IV. 


to Tony, the Red 


the reservation, that As bel, 


ONrE day news came 
wood chief on 
the Angel of Death, was hovering over his 
Nome-cult at 


the post, and he came over to see hit 


friend Armstrong, the white 


bid him farewell and God-speed tothe ha 
hunting grounds. 
‘They were great chums and cronies, those 


two scions of races so antagonistic to each 


other, and between which so much blo rd has 


been shed. 


} 
| 
I 


Many were the tramps over hill and dale, 


on foot and on horseback, they had taken 


together in scouting or hunting, and many 


were the Indianlegends and traditions poured 


Armstrong’s will 


ing ear by his 
of 


the white and 


friend 


int 
Into 


the Redwood, as lying front the 


camp-fire at night the 
faced heads were pillowed together in mutual 
trust and friendship 

Many had 


under the grand old forest 


| 


the clear starlit nights 


still 


been 
trees in the 


erander and older Sierras, when with arms 


thrown lovingly around each other’s necks 


they had gazed together at the ight stars 


shining above their heads, as Armstrong 


explained to his wondering Indian friend the 


diff 


lasting march acro he h 


rent constellations in their majestic, ever- 


avens, while they 
» be yond. 


ite Nome 
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th his white 
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As-bel had every experience as it occurred, an almost 


nd perhaps ind 
remember incredulity, 


} _ ’ ly 
ana re\ Lint M Cl 1? Lik 


appearance 


} 


ae ae 
KINds 


inted chair 


escribable expression of mixed perplexity, 


1 1 


zement which gradually 


awe passed ove! 
when Armstrong 
he could remem 
of the shape, as It 


holding him spell 


et, the Redwood’'s excitement 
yntroilable, and springing upon 


\rmst 


I 
rong’s arm with a 


and exclaime d 


‘la-la-hum, try to 


not some 


his friend in open 


passed his hand once 


s brows as if to clear away 


and alter 


remem 


a bad 

ter many 
Indians and 
that 

ne com 
a military 


charged, and 


aking he sprang upon 


the monosyllable 
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“Wait |!” — and ran out of the house totake strong, with a fragment of the hanging rope 
his bearings. In a few moments he came still fastened around what had been the neck, 


back with a spade, motioned to Armstrong lay the grisly skeleton of Hope-no-clan, tl 


to rise and follow him, took him out of the murderer of George Bowers. 


room into the hall and thence into the small 


“lean to” resting against the wall of the Camp Wright has ceased to exist 
house, and then, pointing with his forefinger military post, but the old log-house 
to the foot of the chimney, exclaimed con- stands, and its homely roof, no 
clusively,— *“* There! haunted, shelters happy children, 
hen he began to spade furiously, as if night, before prayers, cluster fearlessly around 
digging a grave their mother’s knees to listen to the stories 
He soon came upon a long, oblong, half- of the olden time which she knows so well. 
rotted packing-box, which he split asunder John Armstrong still wears the blue and 


with a few blows of his spade, and then gold of the regular army, with the white 


called to Armstrong, who stood, half fainting facings of his branch of the service 


in his feebleness, leaning against the door, to He never entirely recovered his full phys 


come and view the contents ical strength, and he has given up trying to 


¢ 


\rmstrong reeled forward at the cali, and explain syllogistically to himself things anc 


supporting himself on his friend’s shoulder, occurences which no one could understand, 





gazed into the re-opened grave. to which no regu 


\t the bottom of the J 


length in a well defined shape, was a massof tions and conclusions could apply. 


’ 
~ 


mouldering human bones, surmounted by a Hamlet, he ts ready to assert that there are 


grinning skull, to which some blue black hair more things in heaven and earth than modern 


still adhered, and there, at the feet of Arm- philosophy is willing to acknowledge. 


1. G. Tassin 


A DREAM. 


fur other night a vision crossed my brain, 


\ fancy only, but it lingers still, 
\nd floats before my eyes without my will, 

For Fate I saw, with smile of high disdain, 

And cloudless brow, and eyes too proud for pain, 
Holding a pair of scales. And what should fill 
The empty pans? I felt a mortal chill, 

And Death weighed down the balance, while in vain 
Light-winged Love scarce swayed the other side. 
hen a mist dimned my sight, and terrified 

I looked again. lo, Death had fled away! 

Fled with the wings of Love, and Love must stay 
Wingless and rayless now. One flutter more 
\t the tremulous heart of Love, and all ts o’er. 


" athe.ss ? 
Aathari Roy 





ar process of reasoning or 


x, extended at full logical form of argument based on proposi 
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N 


JaikY Farming is one of the most impor 


ustries in the civilized countries of 


world, and the health, wealth, and pros- 


1 


ty of a country is largely denoted by the 

y extent and condition of its activity. 
Before the advent of Americans in Califor 
: the country was almost exclusively pas 
? \ Overrun in fact with vast herds of 
wild cattle, valued princip for their hides 
tallow. The climate, soil, and natural 
iy es of the country in favorable seasons 
duced such a prolific growth of animal 
that a suppression, through occasional 
ghts and lack of feed, secured not an 

xed evil. 

' in 1: isolation and t survival of the 


these cattle Decame In time a spec 1c 


y Californian and unlike those 


morry rif 
JUTILTY, ! 


f ther hough in general 


cq 


nce somewhat related to the native 


ifa 
exan and Mexican cattle. On the settle- 
nt of the country by Americans, who 
ht with them many domestic cattle 
eastern States, the crossing with 


tive cattle commenced, and this course 


rsued until the natives and their 


have entirely disappeared, and in 


laces, although less in number, may 


found improved breeds of cattle from 


i 


A lost every portion of the world, until it 
ve fairly claimed that but few countries 
xhibit a larger percentage of superior 

C 

\ thorough examination of the reports of 
nsuls upon “cattle and dairy farming” in 
ntries as compiled by the Sec- 
ry of State, for 1887 with illustrations, 
vs very clearly that very few countries 
ce cattle that are superior In any respect 
se now being raised in California, not 

standing her youthful existence. 
[tis perhaps not remarkable that a mild cli 


1 abundance of food, with pure air and 


produce such apparently won 


s, without the skillful and devoted 
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CALIFORNIA. 
attention necessary in more unfavorable cli 
Che result, when in addition to the 


natural advantages those helpful measures in 


mates 


vogue in older communities are employed, 
cannot be otherwise than favorable. And 
who knows but that in time, with more 
advantages, California may yet take the lead 


in the production of fine cattle 

While the whole of California, even in her 
mountain heights, is well adapted to pastur 
ige, t coast counties are perhaps the most 
valuable for that purpose, because the moist- 
ure from the ocean gives a longer period of 


growth to the 


Most of the 
the Pacific 


present 


OTasses 
cated along and near 
Ithough there are many small dairies 
he interior valleys, supplemented by oth- 
ers in the mountain valleys for summer use, 


thereby rendering the business continuous. 

After the 
begins to dry up and turn yellow, in the mid- 
st of Ju 


(ne or two wagons are 


spring grass in the lower valleys 


dle of May or fir ne, the drive to the 


mountains begins. 
loaded down with dairy utensils, plain house- 
hold furniture, groceries, and table supplies. 
[hen the cattle are rounded up and started 
with the teams on the road to the mountains. 
It generally takes about a week, making from 
ten to twenty miles daily, and camping where 
good feed and water may be had along the 
road. Women very seldom accompany these 
avery rough and unpleasant 
but 


reached, 


trains, as it is 
trip through heat, dust, and bad roads ; 


when the mountain meadows are 


and comfortable quarters have been provided 


a good range for the cattle, the business 


with 


becomes very enjoyable. It is profitable as 


well, and continues until October, when the 


frosts of winter signal their return. 

Cattle raised in the mountains are more 
healthful and vigorous than those from the 
The 


much more nutritious than lowland, though 


valleys below. mountain grasses are 


more scanty, and these with the mountain 


air and pure cold water have a wonderfully 
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Besides, the country was full of cows that 


might be crossed with the larger Short-horns, 


and thus an improved animal was had, that 
not only furnished good beef, but to some 
extent could be used for dairy purposes. 
\ few Ayrshires and Devons of good blood 
1ese also were an improve 
ment. Chen the noted it rsevs were 


received in large numbers as the favorite 


fa nily ind dairy cow. lhe climate ol their 
native | x similar to that of Califor 
nia it was believed that they w d not only 
thrive, haps ex t l evlous ret 

ords by the chang his has happened in 
Some Cas in¢ if ey ha een treated as 
le ss ¥ i] i) COWS have \) it 1s by 
discarding t poor ind thos 

: 

In WwW Vi { se lI I ) 1 NAVE 
) 1a it Improvemen \ se ot 
the orign tatior | f re to do 
S iS t ked the « ntry \ la 


he crossing of larve firs Jersey bul 
with the I ( vy bh 

tt n € \ 1 g od | » ‘ ct 
eIng of ¢ ds ind vita 1 the milk 
not o ym ricner [ fall ntity 
Where this pr ss has been f wed inteili- 
gently, and the small milk: l arded, dal 





ng as it is necessary to import them, but Sometimes several milkers employed in a 


ey are increasing rapidly in numbers, and large establishment co-operate by pooling 
cannot be far dista vhenthey will their wages and entrusting one of their num- 
he means of farmers generally ber with the funds to operate in the dairy 

eno more b sig han business for their neral account 
erd of Holsteins engaged in But few of these dairy n have families or 
green herbage, as the contrast women about until they are fixed with homes 
} r-cut black and white on a green of their own Chey are almost invariably 
so marked as to attract instant successful, however, in owning good farms 


within from five to ten years after their 


\ utter ar chee dairies of arrival in yuntry, as the fruits of their 
e now cond y Swiss and li ] \ they make ftalriyv good citizens 


\ more tl other class as | ! i however, many dairies con- 

, and from th On it was an du 1 by Americans dairies that com 
“ { rentil roprh Ir S ind com eness with those of 
y are very industrious and econ- the eastern States. On these dairies families 
E § having had much experience in are growing up surrounded with all the com- 
their nativ intry, they forts and many of the luxuries of life, with 

into the sa business here. still an increment of profit. 
) rver 1 » owners hav Such dairies are more scientifically han- 


that they could lease their Jand and dled and their produce has a higher value 
’ reigners W more profitthan§ than the others Labor is high, and therein 
i s tl ves,andthese the foreigner has the advantage, as he not 
were divided into several farms with only works hard himself, but employs his 
‘ hundred cows on each, and own countrymen, who on arrival in the 
i fixed rate per cow, the country work at extremely low wages until 
\ of stock to be kept good. fitted to go into other service. 


vement n thes ts are gen- Most of these arrivals are young men 
, one story living house, a milk about of age, and physically able to do any 
mall stable, and corral to labor Their experience in the home coun 


tal cost, perhaps, of five try, however, except that of milking a cow, 


a irs, while the get ral appe ur is Of iittie valu to them nere, and not being 
ything but cleanly or cheerful. able to speak English, they are perforce 

. on the premises milks from twen- compelled frequently to work for their board 

ve cows twice da und together and a very few dollars per month 

vate enough hay, and some roots his is true not only of the Swiss but of 
keep their cattle in good con- all foreigners, and ts the principal reason why 

I gh tk yeal One pair of work foreigners that employ many laborers, espe- 
i rid horse are ully all cially in the dairy and vegetable line, have 

rting | > WIN} lem nts bec \\ utnhy it a tew years. They have 

( nd inex ve, so that thus been a to crowd our own people to 
l if 1 Tel I wa iny ineé Ss es woere Or IS 

| i ne ¢ t " their resence in the 

I v ( most ch ry ( on DY many untavor- 
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a season of six months when but little feed 
is required beyond the pasturage obtained in 
the fields. At this season dairying produce 


in price, and most of the but 


1S generally | Ww | 


firkins, or made into rolls of 


two pounds eacl 


ter is packed in 


about covered with light 


} 


muslin wraps, and then pickled in salt brine 


in tight barrels for future use 


1s also pre} ired to Keel and 1S 


(Cheese | 


frequently retained for a more favorable mar- 
ket Many dairies are now in operation the 
whole year. Io secure much milk, yW 
ever, they must feed considerable hay and 
mill-feed during the dr sol Nearly all 


the hay used is from land cultivated and 


seeded to wheat, vats, or barley, which is cut 


and cured in the milk, an iakes excellent 
forage. 

Chere are, however, in tl nountains and 
valleys many moist meadows that furnish an 
abundance of natura grasses, whicl lake 
good hay, and only require cutting and cur 


ing In the m 


juntain mead 


. 
red-top may not require seedin yut once In 


many years But those cu 


will not survive the heat of the lower valleys 


Hay-making is not a hazardo business in 
the matter of curing, as it seldom rains dur 
ing t na ison, and It is lite Irequentily 
mor rot to tur ie wheat ld into 
hay rather ur iV t € | tn grain 
+} ' } 

Nearly or t of pulatior 
of the Stat iv t citles and wns 
wl re i l irge § \ rf 





n California. 
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on brewery or distillery slops which cost but 


little, and they are thus enabled to sell their 
milk at much lower prices than country dai- 


ries. Inthis way nearly seven-eighths of the 


milk sold comes from city dairies, and much 


of it is sold fraudulently as milk. 


puntry 


Citizens are thus imposed upon, and are 


helpless in the matter until thorough 


Some 


and tion its 


Until 


the citizens of 


system of supervision 


inspe 
i 


adopted by the proper authorities. 


mira 7 11 f 
miracuious 1 


then, it will be 


escape from deadly scourges, 


San Francisco 


through the zymotic diseases produced by 
cows drinking water from miulk-yard cess 
pools, the drainage of large districts « yvered 


deeply with excremental matter. 


Within a radius of twenty miles from San 


situated numerous dairies that 
supply the city with fresh milk and cream. 
h of San Francisco, on 


Mateo Count, 


Most of these are sout 
he peninsula, and in San 
SUDDIV the better ich 


] 


} 
aesires good, 


They class of trade, wh 
wholesome country milk, and 
} iI] 2 | t , h 
is willing to pay hi 


gt gher prices than city-made 
milk sells for. ition of the “ Jersey 
largest appointed 


Farm Dairy,” the and best 


dairy in the State without doubt, will serve 
as an illustration of what can be done 
[his dairy was established in 1875, and ts 
situated near San Bruno Station, on the line 
f the Southern Pacific’ railroad, some ten 
miles south of the city, in San Mateo county. 


; ' 
acres of rolling land, 
most of which, seeded to rye 
uantity 


and or 


of excellent pasturage, and s rts over one 
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he barns between them, excepting in the 
lle of the barn, where an open space 
yut thirty feet square is left, in which to 
nd handle the milk 
floor is of concrete, shaped to facili 
drainage to traps that lead to sewer pipes 
ider the floor, which carry the liquids out 
he fields The floors are washed clean 
e€ dali\ with a hose. 
arns are ited on eleva 1 gr ind, 
hat th juid manure may be conveyed 
vravitation after being reduced by 
t to any portion of the field 
n rail track extends through the cen 
e barns lengthwise, on which a can 
\OX-Cal ntaining the hay is moved, 
i tight w len box-car for slop feed 
is 1s dealt out by seve men as the 
re ved along, the do row of feed 
eing from the center aisle 
the star ypenin 
VS al t n le ] neir re spe 
Kel ¢ ( Ww tak t usua 
ind the incl is ¢ d on them 
string of thirty cows is a black 
Wl he n ver of ¢ 1 COW stal 
r mbDer yt ne cow, and ne date 
ving, marked with w ilk, and 
n r rmanently painted 
eight strings of cows, num 
t e it Is OT lecessary to 
l peaking of a pal ir COW, 
r of tring and sta y which 
re in find her w ( dift 
COW l her t I iber 
with small figures in t rear side 
h so th the 1 in read 
When le 
record book « t the 
} WS al 1 eve fOr nigh 
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done during the next year in the ordinary 
by killing from seventy-five to one 
head 


[he record will then show the range 


course, 


hundred beef cattle for use on the 


as 


to be from four to ten thousand pounds of 
milk per cow for the period between calv- 
ing \nother record shows the daily opera- 


tions of the dairy in a line for each day of the 


month, ruled in columns, to cover the follow- 


ing facts: The day of the month, number of 
cows milked, the number of fresh cows taken 
in, the nuinber of dry cows going out, the 
numb yf three gallon cans of milk in the 
morning, number at evening, quantity and 
quality of hay or green feed, quantity and 


of ground feed, condition of pasture, 


weath yer of calves on milk, 


state of r, num 

and any other matter that might have an 
influence on the quantity or quality of the 
milk. Numerous experiments have for many 
years been made with various kinds of feed. 
Cooking food on a large scale has been thor 


oug tried and abandoned, as it produced 
no more milk than soaking the same in wa 
tel 

Sugar beets, mangel-wurzels, carrots, pota 


toes, and squash, both cooked and raw, have 
been tried ; but none would take the place 
of good hay and ground feed, or cultivated 
grain fe ch as corn, barley, wheat, oats, 
and the grasses Middlings make fat, but 
do not increase the milk. 

Corn meal should’ be ground fine, and 
soaked in water from twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours, to obtain the best results. Corn meal 
ind bran or Idlings, about half and half, 
have been f id to make the most and best 

ilk per yund of food, as compared with 
wheat yariey ind rye the food value 
ranging in er stated 

Full f ng consists of twenty pounds of 








‘ 1] } 
cess in this State (rreen rn-stalkS make 
asantly sweet milk when fed largely 


and 


ab ave give an 


Beets and potatozs make milk flat 


unpieasa lavor S O fattening In 
feed tl rg i yr Kee] 
up t low i! K 
: , , 
Ihe farm is divided nu oO eld 
and pure cold spring water is obtau from 
the | side ind cony d larg trou 5 
in every field by iron pipes Iwo reservoirs 


for catchment water. holding forty millions of 
gallons each, have been constructed at an 


elevation of 225 and 425 feet above the 


building on the ver of t ran for 
motive power, Irrigation, and drinking ! 
poses. Several miles of macadami id 
and lanes have been | t through the farm 
to keep the stock out of the mud during the 
winter season, as so many animals In going 


and returning from pasture twice 


soon make roads of earth im) ib 

I'he milk cans are washed with revolving 
brushes by water power, and the hay is cut 
ind the cream separator run by t ume 


pow I 


a De Lavel separator, and the cream jis then 


i 


ready to be shipped with the milk Such 
cream is much sweeter than that raised by 
sett and entirely ft fror iny foreign 
flavor 

Ab ol hundred and fifty calves from 
the best cows are raised ch year Thor 
oughbred Jersey bulls were used for years 


cows, Wl the last two irs t uughbred 
Ho ein ) have ) I d The ( \ 
have a warm, wel g : w We 
dri 1 ( I I I 
weal! ind a W irrigate rye i 5 
tt T¢ Wil I + T \ T i 

(‘a ire 1 ’ W € 

] case WI 1 Vel ( [ 5 
l€ t \ c \¢ ( 


Chey run to paunch, are fee 
withstand favorable fo 
ivin If MILK. 


ble, and will 


not 


or weather after 


caives on Jersey 


Farm ) give stralg k t comes fro! 
he cow f the firs nth, half skim-milk 
t 1 month, and all skimmed, with 
hay OF s d bran after tha 
M s are lost among the butte 

dairies eir COWS nea ill coming In with 
the new spring vrass S 1 calves, after they 
reach an age to take car f themselves, find 
the grass dry and parched up, and quite 


for their deli 
const ntly become enfe 
f fall and winter 
By starting calves in I) 
ing them on milk and otl 


ruary, they then have a f 


to pre ire them for t} e 
early winte ind wi thi 
strong at hardy, 

The ration for a your ( 
g ns ot whole milk d 
gallons of skim-milk | 


estimated at less than fift 
n, W [ S thirty cet ( 

, : 

lars mol \ na s ! ‘ 
L . r 

sKim-m co ed 


{ ha hs. l ie 


led, and the cold 


ember and feed 
r food until Feb 
Season on grass 
rass of fall and 


treatment grow 


f is about two 
r three to foun 
value of wh 
farm cannot be 
n cents per gal 


uly, or nine dol 


less when the 


1 good grass, 


( c ’ Y as tity of milk, and 
at the sa t there is a lessened demand 
for m | the city yy reason of people 
volng to t ( ntry f recreation and pleas 
I | S I IS MIIK then us d largely 
in raising calves, wl rovided for later 
on with 7 y of green grass by means of 
Irriva 

| tl T i ve icres of good 
n¢ S riched wit! ! rd tertilizers, 
owed ¢ ( tiva and seeded 





ipes have first 
\ for the intro 


kled daily 


[ April, 





if 
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shelter at night or in stormy 


veather, does not fail to 1 healthy 





il that make excelent COWS 
(rchard and rye grass, being perennial, 
rowll most of t vear without trri- 
ire no d yt est kind ot 
S it can | € the ranches 
) the ¢ ist 
: \ stood tl t ¥ forten years 
f re ng th exct on one 
O I ary will mice and 
ers beca so numer is to dest! 
e ortion ot the ora roots I} 
+ } } y t 1 
\ ( royed by sé ing abou wo 
dadand hity cats itterihg them 
, , 
¢ Ss in le eacn Col 
provided simply with a box house 
near spring of wa \fterward 
W ittered over ustures and 
S when the grass 
n ¢ catter S Owe lt »goO 
ed for a yn, t ken the growth 
; ; 
\ a I IrKaDLy We 1 SCOCK I 
s not answer for fresh milk pur 
l ivin ( 5 it imparts al 
’ ; ; } 1} ] 
ul ivor » MILK al ne milk WI 
¢ t ng 
ihe mike rec \ wentv-hive to thirty 
! and f and are gen 
y Sw They comme e milking at 
ht , 1 toke } 
na eignt ana ike twoand 
r ft Ss to MIIK ty ( VS eac h 
lhey ar stly stron ilthy young men, 
i erally do ot Sl iK | sn | \ 
] 1 a) , . 
ch re reliable than en of other 
s, and do not drink and squander 
! n ione\ 
‘ is a worksho W fitted with 
¢ I ) vat wel nd ack 
. wall +} 
1g W aw N 1 Make 
1 milk cans and « i the repalr 
far \bout seve ve men are 
i g € nd t Same 
. d é Krom one 
} — . } ana tr 
ul i y abit 
( yut the sa ntity of mi 
nr \ \ l + » VT ’ l 
é ple wa room to stor 
- ij { y 
A y wa ! { t! ) 





nm all if 
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iness in the city and on the farm, and wagon 


ling and repairs constitute a large item 


ire mostly made that all 


| wagons so 
part reof are uniform and interchange 
> } +} } ] . } ] le 
able. By this means yroken wheel, pole, 
shat ring, or in fact almost any part, 1s 
replaced by having a few extras on hand. 


on would have to be 


were made and 


was but a singie 


+] , —_ * j £ ts 
n int G@ a eCven li i 


strange that with the present knowl- 


edg f the great value of duplicates and 
nt ngeability of parts of machinery, 
esp y such as is in general use by farm 
ers facturers of iron axles have not 
discovered it their methods of making 
the is causing a world of trouble and loss 
t hos 1 them, as well as to them 
selves No two axles are made exactly 
ike, even thos of the same maker and 
intended to be the same, for the reason that 
t ure ground into the box, in place of both 
Xit vox being turned to an exact stand- 


ard gauge. No two manufacturers make the 


same sized nut and thread, 


or same thickness of box, and people find it 


ate a box, axle, 


severa 


ss of time of men, teams, and wagons 


»ymmodate themselves to this 


In trying to acc 


telligence on the part of axle man- 


irers 1s perhaps more In money every 


year than al! the axles are worth. ‘The man- 


ulacturers se beca ise ol the introduction 
ul f other kinds of axles, and because 
deaiers will not carry a stock of goods that 
give them so much trouble and so little 


a greal many are 


usé il VLLY \ eing driven rapidly 
over rough-stoned streets —come generally 
fr e mountains, and are broken in on 


the tar at about four years of age, to work 
yoth single and double lhey are almost 
LiW rie und and extremely hardy. 

hey come from good stock, and bring 
from seventy to one hundred and twenty 
five dollars each in the city, not even halter- 
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broken, but when properly handled make 


kind and useful animals 


] 


here is always a close competition in the 


milk business, and very little profit except 


favorable circumstances and the 


The « 


ducer does not always find the 


under very 


vest of management ountry pro 


dealer in the 


city a person of means or veracity, and he 


largely by mistaken confidence 


] 
may 1OSe 


Che dealer in the city has to depend on hired 


labor that is not always reliable, either in 
delivering milk or collecting the bills, while 


representing 


the consumers, 
and conditions peculiar to a city, are not gen- 
erally burdened with money 

he custom is to give credit for a month, 


is a kn 


the anxiety to sell 


or by the week where there wn haz 


ard, althot makes dealers 


istil 


careless in regard to collections, which le: 


to frequent Every year furn 


sses 


new lot of milk dealers, most of whom drop 


iOses, VeECAaAUuse 


y had imagined, 


out long before the year « 


the business Is not what th 


or they find there 1s not the money in it that 


they ex ected. I here are in fact 


julre more persist 


constant forethought, and economical con 
sideration, than that of supplying a regular 
juantity of unilorm 0d jua y Ot MIIK 
ind cream on uniform time at all seasons 
f tl year regard f the weather I 


wm California. 


f April, 


milk make a pound of butter, and the but 


ter and butter-milk, being fresh daily, sell at 


gor d prices. 


Many people visit the depot daily in search 


of health, as milk is growing rapidly in pop 


ular favor asa remedy for many diseases 


Milk is probably the only article of diet 
that contains all the elements necessary to 


sustain robust life. With children it is indis- 


pensable, and their health depends almost 


entirely upon the purity and wholesomeness 
of the milk they consume. Physicians under 


stand this relation of milk to disease, and 


invariably desire to see and test it if 


almost 


possible whenever they are called upon to 


prescribe for a child. It is well known that 


a calf cannot be properly raised on poor 


skimmed milk alone ; then why should a del- 


icate child be expected to thrive on milk 
that is adulterated in every possible manner. 

Life is held cheap when parents wili not 
take the necessary trouble to ascertain posi 
tively that the milk they are giving their 


absolutely pure and wholesome. 


all ages milk 


nes the only effec 


children ts 
Not only tn ¢ 


been found to be at ti 


hildhood but at 
} 


nas 


tive remedy for certain classes of dise: 


\n exclusive diet of milk is not uncommon, 


and there of late where the 


are many cases 
good results from such a course have been 
remarkabl 
old age particularly, which from the 
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vernmental supervision, but under medi- 


| and scientific as well Che State of New 


‘ } 


Vork expends seventy-five thousand dollars 


er annum in supervising the dairies of that 


state, besides what is paid out by various 

ties and towns for local inspection. But 

, California nothing has been done towards 

cting the people against fraud and dis 

| se, that most surely will prevail without 
4 rict scientific supervisior 


THE ARTIST'S 


One afternoon, on the spur of an idle 

i . I entered the Paris Salon with a 
nch friend of mine, an art student like 

f. We both were deaf mutes, and the 

inguage being the sam \merica and 

France, we found no difficulty, in spite of 

’ uur different nationalities, in carrying ona 

r conversation In signs on the paint 
Ings; and as was natural, it was not long 

fore we became the target of the eyes of a 


sted gentlemen As signs 


everybody, and I was accustomed to 
ng stared out of countenance, I should 
ve taken any notice of the group, if 
liar mien of one old gentleman had 


irrested my attention 


a Websterian cast of face, which 


is not French This led me further to 
. note that he was apparently an invalid, for 
re a silk scarf above a closely buttoned 

t, and his face wa ile and thin. 

HT ( were of a restles tre, and their 

( ) easily arrestet ) the slightest 

vernent a nd him, interested m for 

I ed m is being « iracteristic of 

if . who Ve tr cK Ol he ring 

y € ites to uncommon acuteness 

| < little, and <i interested 

ivns. Once. when ( sed an 

I rin ] rsp \ in ar\ 
n I v hist p with 
val 
H I tin s seemed to ermine his 
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bec omes, 


The more populous a country 
the more demand there is for dairy products 
id tl High 


priced make keeping fine 


ic 


more expensive they are. 


] 


land and food 


attle compulsory, as poor milkers will not 


pay for their food and the labor bestowed 
upon them, and thus it is that the health, 


wealth, and prosperity of a country are 


denoted largely by the extent and condition 


R Sneatn., 


G. 


TESTAMENT 


te wave of the left hand, he quitted 


1e 


and came toward us. Joining us 


’ 


tips of the thumb and first finger 


ht hand over the open palm of the 


of the rig 
left hand, from which I inferred that he was 
asking for paper and pencil; and I accord 
ingly handed him my pocket memorandum 
(what deaf mute is without one?), and he 
wrote In it 


“T beg your pardon, but I must be mis 


taken if you are not American and cannot 
read English I shall be glad to see you at 
my house tomorrow morning at ten Here 
is my address 

He gave me his card, and looked full in 
my face as I read to ascertain if I understood, 
and then, satisfied on that point, retired with 


the ingratiating bow of a refined clubman 


to rejoin his friends 


It is needless to say how astounded I was 


at what had taken place. On the card ther 
was something that had the talismanic qual 
ity of making one forget every thing else. It 
was tl ime of an artist of a world-wide 
fame. 

] wa wita d The art y ry ceast d to 
interest m« [wining my arm around my 
con I Ss I eq nim out on the reet, and 
there we ce more glanced at the card It 
read | French, thus lugustus Cooper, 
{rtist Stud ma R \ 1020 


noticed that 


“(Going to 
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1 IUCKY ¢ 
on the 
conte 

? y rt ‘ 

I erp 

event, | 

( iry 


trunk, full of “Ger 

y for labor,” “ He 
VINS, ind hen 

nt friends 
ind i Wi de 
ny pstae 

truggiing yo 
that | had it last sur 
acce d at the 
it | ive iven il 
l hom h » 

| (ne illusion ot 
my name read at 

t i sesame to 
h 1 now Vvanis 
more known nor 
wonder I stood tha 
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intricate designs, really came from Guzerat, 
and that the weapons massed above the man- 


te Ipiec e were indeed once a Moorish prince’s, 


1 
} ‘ 


Che curtains that lent so gentle a light tothe 


room, themselves could only have come from 
a Flemish loom In the midst of the room 
was a table of an ancient and massive work 
manship, carven with dragons and _inter- 
lacing mistletoes, and among the bric-a-brac 


on it Isaw avase that [ recognized asa Flax 


man, and was intently examining, when the 
same old gentleman I had nat the art gal 
lery entered with my card in his hand. 

His salutation was kindly, as he took my 


hand and motioned to me to be seated again. 


Reaching for a sheet of paper, he wrote : 
**T am delighted to see you, and am glad 
you are so punctual It is my purpose to 


} 1 1 
} 


have a long talk with you this morning ; but 
elled to 


Its nature is 


you must pardon me if I feel com] 
carry it on with locked doors. 
such that I shall not like to have any other 
eyes than yours on me this morning. But 
pray, do not be astonished at this, nor let 
iny thing that is to happen agitate you. 
Make yourself at home.” 


Suiting his action to the words, he went 


to the doors and locked them; after which 
he rolled an armchair up to me and sat down. 
l'aking my card from the table, he regarded 
it intently for a moment, and then turned to 


me and addressed me in slow but clear signs, 


meanwhile spelling my name on the hand: 
i. Nathaniel Webster, Sculptor. Is that 


statue, the ‘Slinger,’ in the American de- 
partment of the Salon, yours ? 

“What! are you deaf and dumb, too?” 
replied I, instinctively carried away by that 
feeling a deaf-mute experiences in finding 


person he has een iddress- 


“No,” answered the artist with a smile 


and a deprecatory wave of the hand; “ I once 
was, and im not! W taont beso jul k, 
— wait. I take it for granted that vou are 
the sculptor. Well, a very good work, indeed 

executed with skill and great feeling. 
You certainly deserve prats sut you are 
\ I \ Yo need xperience to be 
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echanical skill and conventionalism. 


as to your nationality, I hoy 


ken in presuming 


when | shall have 
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the success of a school cannot outstrip the 
brilliance of its scholars. 


‘“ But the teaching of the deaf in those 


days savored a little of charlatanry. I do not 
mean to impeach the good intentions of the 


Circumstances 





be taught anything. But when the teachers 


1 ¢ sorhtin r themce!l > nai ' 
fell to hgnting among themseives, and using 


a 


he names of the pupils simply to gratify thei 


vanity, their zeal ceased to be praiseworthy 


Other institutions having come into ewist 
ence, a rivalry sprang up between several 


t 


systems, and as I happened to make an 
extraordinary progress under one of them, I 


was eagerly seized upon by its advocates as 


an example of its efficiency. I was exhibited, 
petted, pronounced a prodigy, and praised, 


} 
] 


till I was fain to believe I was a demi-god, 


nd a gainer by my misfortune. My name 
appeared in reports, and always In connec 

tion with something which I was taught to 
construe as meant that I was only a deaf 


mute in name, and that I was more than a 
peer of any hearing person. Of course, all 
that was not true. But I was young and 
relieved that the worid 


was honest, and given to meaning what it 


Che result was that no young man could 


be more impregnated with vanity than I was 


I 


when I at last graduated, and began to take 
charge of a class at the Institution My sal 
ary was at first small, to be sure, but that 
gave me no a] prel ension, for I believed that 
time would correct that drawback I was a 


hard student and a great reader, and so ready 


} 
‘ 


Dutions to the 


with the pen that my contri 
papers and periodicals were always accep 
table ; and moreever I was also fast earning 
more than a local reputation as a teacher. 
Several years passed, and, to my sur 
prise, my reward in the shape of a larger sal 
ary never came. I began to chafe a little. 
At last I stormed, and made known my 


rievan¢ Che superintende nt was obdu 


} 


rate, and I wondered why. One morning 


how well I remember it! I was in the 
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office of the superintendent, s him 


pre SSINY 
once more on the subject of my salary, when 


he 


he turned to me and said 


‘**T hope I have seen the last of all this 


talk I am certainly sensible of your wort 

but I am sorry to say that I cannot do any 
thing for You are deaf and dumb, and 
your misfortune must, as a matter of cours 

entail on you some disadvantage. 1 am 
sorry, but all that is left to you is to submit 
to your fate!’ 

\t se words I stood as it r d to 
th spot Submit to my fat Deaf and 
dumb! I might be perfectly educated, but 
tl loss of one sense makes all that different 
hat was, indeed, news to me. I was brought 
up in an institution the gospel of which was 
that it could perfectly reclaim deaf-mutes 
mentally How inconsistent its doctrines! 
Fate? Who invented it Not good Heaven, 
but those men not my superior How |] 
that hour hated the world, God alone knows. 

‘With such bitter thoughts rankling within 
my breast, is itto be wondered at, that from 
that hour, I should become a changed man ? 
Moroseness and love of solitude grew on me, 


disliking even 


and I became a misanthrope, 
I ceased to be 


[OI 


Invarl 


those whom I once loved. 


seen on the play-grounds or in company, 


my work 


ably went alone to my room or to the 


in the schoolroom done, I 


grove 
pehind the Institution. 
“To relieve my solitude, I divided my leis 


ure time between books and painting. I 


had 


man, and also hada keen sense of the beau 


always been something of a draughts 


tiful, and my success at the ease gave me 
hopes of being an artist If only I could 
give up teaching thedeaf-mutes, whi h seemed 
to me a life-long slavery So I determined 
to have an art education ind to that end 
I saved every cent for three long unhappy 
years, while every body wondered at the 
( ! anyve In ie 

* At last one evening, I found myself in a 
dingy room high up in a building in Municl 
l ited myself by the small wooden table, 


and empt! It my money 


divided it int | 
i 
he first pile w be sufficient S ort 
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me for six months. With the second I will 


go to an aurist, and offer it to him to restore 


With 


buy a pistol, and if my deafness is declared 


hearing to me. the third part I will 


incurable, I will blow out my brains !’ 
ot 


; and he pronounced 


» one the fore 


“The next day I went t 
f Munich 


my case by no means hopeless. 


most aurists « 
| ac¢ ord 
ingly put myself under his treatment. The 
stateof my mind during the next four months, 
with its alternate fears and hopes, as the con- 
sciousness grew that my hearing was actually 
lo 
one afternoon I walked 
e, but I 


He had discharged 


describe. 


being restored, I need not 


make the story short, 
from the doctor's offi 


to my room 


walked as if in a dream. 
me thoroughly cured. 
sat down. 


My 


e. <A kind of languid 


*T pained the room and 


emotions were stral 


satisfaction crept over me. I could have 


knocked a king’s crown off his head with per 
If Death 
day and summoned me, | would 
said, ‘ What of 


fect coolness had stalked in that 


have S apped 


him on the shoulder and 


that ? 


I am not to die a deaf-mute. 


going 


I was penniless, friendless, and in a strange 
country, far from home. But 


What if I should go in rags and 


that was noth 
Ing to me. 


be starving ? I could now hold up my head 


erect, and proud, and feel that I was one of 
the | eople. 
“In that 


through the afternoon, through the 


e 
delicious frame of 


mind I 


gathering 


Sat 


evening, hardly 
thought I 
I had heard 


times before, weak and 


darkness, and through the 


noting its ebbing noises, till | 


heard the cathedral bell tolling. 
its sound several 
indistinct, as my hearing gradually returned. 
But this time its peals came through the air 
Yes, it was tolling 


sweet and clear one 


two three twelve. It was midright. I 


rose and lit the candle, and pulled down the 


window curtain. I went to the table and 
opened the drawer, and stood looking into 


doul 


Ihe pistol was there. 


whether he was awake 
Thank God, 


It, like One tiul 


Ol 


not. 
its dread mission was over.” 


Here the old man, carried away by his 


pacing the room as an actor 


story, rose, and 


} 
1 
i 


icted the scene in pantomime, 


agoes the stage, 
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‘Putting the pistol in my pocket,” con 
ied he, and casing myself in my overcoat, 
How 
With rapid strides | 


i th 


sallied forth intothe cold night air. 


the city was! 


the direction « Maximilian 


mer 


boisterous, belated 


Poor fools, th 


id Some ry 
ught I, 


Their 


1 me 


isse¢ 


yrt-lived their mirth! 


.and sl} 
: happi- 
I possessed 


| was soon out on the ridge, lo y»king 


to th larkn hol h 
nto the darkness Del wh 


Ww, 
[ t 


whirling thr 


ence Came 


ing, ging sound. the 


k ont 
and sent it I alr. 
hed in the gaslight, and 


to 


ashed and reflas 
ared \non, a sound 
It as | 


1 
iasning Ol walcl 


new my 


met them. was, afterwards 


the as the pis- 


Ine ina voice. 


you,’ said I t 


[I cannot hear 


Is not Decause 


pace, I gained 


my 
was behind 


What 


gave rise 


Che past 


re me was a future. 
past 
bygone years 
ot 


was over, I 


, 
me, with thelr 


deaf-mute, but 


memories 
Imiliation 
to whom was 
this? Nobody, unless it 


lebted for all 
were the doctor, who had pocketed my money 
t lid I have help 
None. 


I determin: 


ceremony or en 


gement ? *n what was the 
» mer 


friendship, and live th 


(he next morning I prevailed on the 


landlord to write to my home a 
death of 
yself, of cour (nd then 
About a month afterwards, 


se, | 


scattered over 


r in German, announcing the 


rson m 


il iil » 


'y an irresistible entered 


| ¢ ivern. Among the papers 


e ] dist overed 


Impl 
I 


++ 


the familiar little week- 


sha ashe 
the Institut 


lon, printed by the pupils ; 


1 y been sent to the landlord 
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had 


I must be very old 


in acknowledgment of the services he 


done to me at my death. 


if I do not remember how my hands trem- 


led like a leaf in the storm when I read it. 


It announced my death 


Ihe artist, pausing in the midst of his 
reci went to the table and drew from a 
drawer a paper yellow with age, and worn 
out In many places from being oft-times 


unfolded He tenderly handed it to me, 


id 


Was a 


and I r 
landlord’s 
that the 


died of pneumonia, and that he 


here ranslation of the 


letter, the substance of which was 


artist had 


was given a decent burial, his last request 
that an American flag be placed under his 
head being faithfully carried out. Of the 
eulogy, the last words were 

‘“*’That he was a genius, we have every rea 
son to believe. But he was of somewhat 
too fine a physical temperament to be fit to 


live long His too highly strung imagination 


may be reasonably held responsible for his 
impulsiveness and discontent which had been 
Bi 


so trying to us. it they may easily be for- 


given when we recollect what an honor to 
the Institution he would have been had he 
lived long enough to give full play to his 
genius. But that was destined never to be 
so. His life’s fitful fever is over. May he 
rest In peace.” 


er I looked up at the pale 


| rom the pa] 


face before me. ‘The lips quivered, as the 


old man said 
“That paper is the only thing that con- 


nects me with the past. How I found my 


way back to my wretched room with my 


blinded eyes, I never knew. ‘The paper was 
still in my hand. 


My first impulse was to 


tear it up burn it 


destroy it in any way, 


to 
But I kept it 
When I 


I regarded 


so that it should never appear again 


make me conscience-stricken. 
found it 

it 
and each 


I scarcely knew why. 
afterwards, with 


Next 
time treasured it the more; till now grown 


again, lon 


tender 1 saw it oftener, 


ness 


old, I prize it as much as I do my life. The 


eulogy was written by a classmate of mine. 


QO, would to God that I might see his face 


again!” 
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He sat down wearily. 


his breast. His face was 
less, but in its working 
anguish of a broken spirit 


‘I am a little too premat 


go back and resume the 


it break of ()n fine 1 myself free, m 
ac vas to change my name ior the I 
which I am known. My resources 
exhausted, I hired self toa 
frame maker Here began a perl I 
fering to wh I ca é I y with I 
Hitherto my suffer ¢ sted y | 
naginatl ind was ot ! wn f 
now it yan ste! ( t star 
Stared me 1 the I [ often w 
the streets of cit | hung 
night ot f every two, beca expel 


: H weve! | made 1 { 
t I 
t | ha itl va 
irn nd i na 
I nm art l el 
K Cc e vrow 
ind a reciate the i 
make me the re als 
of mechan SKl Ot 
practice ind | 
be wearl 
Moreovy | 1 ) 
e tl s of ( ad leart 
to go nt ut \I 
einy Col I U 
was Ol yY voca t 
so t my 1 ! 
NI mise Gey 
( ned 
ve I yt rs I \ 
d U hor 
I wa 1,and | 
1 ré eca 


nedal, a ) ospe 
\ttra t ris 
David, I we » Pa 
( \ de forn f 
ast I | i i 


7 Meé 


His head fell o1 


stony pale and tear 


! 


' ld 
s I could see 


t 


he at last addressed me again “T wi 


my We 
7 
1 = it \ 
ict tl 
ings I ne 


‘ A 
t speak | 
; >: 2 
a ( l S 
t y tn; 
) 
\ i 
ky 
} } 
1 ti C 
y , 
Lil 
\ 
JIC I ‘\ 
y 
n 1 ¢ 
n ft } 
( ot 4 
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the old, old story. One morning I awoke 
and found myself famous at thirty-four. | 
became the pet of fashion, and the struggles 
of my young manhood were forgotten. 

“My subsequent life I need not dwell 
pon, as I flatter myself with the belief that 
it is well known. Everything that I once 
thought was essential to happiness I had won 

hearing, fame, influence, and wealth. | 
had been honored with the attention of kings 
and decorated. But was I happy? Through 
my life a melancholy clung to me, from 


which I could find relief only in incessant 


} ] + > " 
work. Now I am grown old. It will not be 
; i : 

ong Detore I shall go to give my last great 

ac nt \\ it the 1 IS We r tame to 

me? All is vanit I have no family ties 
+ } 7 

not eve friends whom I can ve Nall as 


classmates countryme I know they 
wo ld oO Oo the € id ot irtn if they 
( d | know I am in distress But | 


I swore | would never t my teet on my 
native Sol i Ow l im too to ) 
e error Of \ n (,0d forgive me for 
that I am old and f ess \ old 
and friendless, in spite of all these worldly 
trappings. Iam dying of think It pos 
sible to lv Lone OG C1LVE }¢ ba K 
n friends 
The artist b ed |! i I nands 
My eves ist have been nmed, for ] 
never knew how my hand came to be g ed 
in his 
So y me he, en I 
thougnt t I was no ity tnis rate 
world, ra is | was f Be my 
friend few remaining i { my ite 
I who left deaf-n tes, 1 VI ea 


mute for triendshiy 


“ Yes,” nodded I, silently ressing his 
hand in mine More words were unneces 
sary vel s it ition of 

ie! 

"= SO Ve Say yes Said fie l ink 


God, my heartache is at an end. I can now 
ice more among my old asso 
lates, welcomed back. With this consolation 


I shall di contente 

















He rose, and added “The morning’s 


- + he oe —— 
rview is ended. It hasserved my wished- 


se. What happened this morning, 
know as I lived so must I d1 
Dor ever address me in signs anywhere 


This home >; yours Come 


\ here You are to m«¢ my son. 
the morning's advent 
i | K ny re re le Mag 
> ’ ind was irtered [ike 
FE \I vn s ») was ime 
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He would smile, and say it was so kind of 


me. ‘ However, I fear it is all over with 


me now, WOUIG add 

\s day by day wore on, he seemed to 
} rad 1] for tten ft . » f 1 > } 
nave graaually torgotten the ise Of Sp ecn. 


The sign language the vernaeular of his 


his childhood seemed to be all that he 
1 fr } ; 14 , 
remem req, I Cc egal aqaaress even 
the doctors and attendants In it. Sometimes 
in the height of his delirium he would start 


from his sleep, and catching hold of my 
and, sa “Is it you, Nathaniel?” and 
when I re-assured him, he would say: “Iam 


ways hearing, hearing, hearing those cathe 


I rive! i l n compose 
I Ap 1, Oniy t st tC up again 
ind cr “QO the nig ind the running 


! t Che sun was flooding witha 

c t tl mm wher he artist lay 
ay \s I sat watching | the bedside, I 
saw sitting sition His 

n \ S were fx ont \ incy efore 
a fh van to taik In signs He was 

} | } 
( was iCK 1M Mls ( OL-roOomMm 
} . 
( go, with his pu] round him, 


. } 
OKS as kK On Vour GesKSs | ise 
, ] L. 
a“ i > \ Wal Ne \ Dick UUAN 


y write again ‘he run’? How 

inv times ive I corrected it, again and 
Remember, now? Well, erase. 

Here is the lessor [t is too hard, too hard 
\ cannot understand it. I am 
have to doit. Willie, you did 


not hav eood lesson this morning, try and 


er Lott eS Paulir vetterr Com 

[ ( 4 Ww We lime 

\ f back dead 

il ers spoke Of him as “the hermit, 
; ~~ Bi Bice wlan 
g vl A ind raised his pictures 
and his genius His origin was shrouded in 
Ds¢ rity, t vn sul osed to ( English : 


his fame as an artist and his eccentrici- 
es were familiar to all. One of these, it 
was noted, was a habit which grew with age 


ing lf. When asked why 
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he did so, he would st 


memory 


some gossip, a tun 


over the remains 


In due time the 


It ran as follows 

‘T, Augustus ¢ 
and knowing the 
make this my la 
appoint E. Nathar 
thing I die posses 
within one year of 


; titt 


pt SSessions lo Nites 


by himself, and 
who shall constit 
designated as the 
Assi 
Dumb of the Unit 
such trustees sha 


The object 


ciation of Ti 


to pro I well 
by securing for thei 
ever it is needed, | 
tion of their rights 
other means within 

‘TI state this obj 


} 
dumb are, aS a Clas 


misfortune 1s 
imbecility, ; 
ity, without makun 
ness is to be ( 


is withheld 


ippreciation Of Its 
hus the professi 
id or sought f 


want ol 


iture of the educ: 


Th 


and say “ Memory, 
mn on his pictures 


ter trustee OI every 
I c{ ne I Il 
cony \ said 
est ea I d 
CCE rs torever 
r¢ ) K wn and 
Bi tee I ( 
f tl Deaf and 
of Ameri \ 
I I ud States 
c1ation § i « 
f ’ 


( ( 
l l i 
Wel 
at i 
erstood neil 
a \ il 
iment ( \ 
Wance [ ( [ 
, i 


ver, the education 


on Cate ! 
, rt O 
Vv men ol K ¢ 
’ 
€ ( 
i 
slit ) , 
IDI] es al ( 
0) 
t r the di | 
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able principals, and cheap and _ transitory 


teachers Under all these manifold evils, 


the brunt of suffering falls upon the deaf and 
dumb themselves Were it possible to make 


d that 


of the deaf and dumb Is a 


the position of a teacher 


it understo 


} 
} 


a yvnified and 


responsible one, their status would be 


‘Recognizit his | have « d to devote 
my fortul to the elevation of t rofession 
My wealth, which amounts t yme one mill 
ion in American money, W é equate in 


many ways, to create a public Opinion favor 


ible to the attainment of the purpose Should 
it ( ne necessary il cal be withheld 
from any ins tion not ¢ ng with con 
ditions demanded by the I'rustees of the 
Associatior It will a come within 
the province of the Trus to influence the 
appointment of principals and teachers, and 
to regulate their salaries. t 1s a notorious 
fact that the profession, especially in case of 
deaf teachers emselves, IS a inderpaid 
One, and 1 is m\ W sh tnat nly edu ite« 


nd tnat they 


aeal-m ( snk a De eID] yer 
vc given Nir ( s salaries whe ver their tal- 
ent and merit suggest that it should be done 

Ihe ‘Trustees sl lili Consist Of elvht deat 
mute ne vel earing ersol a teac h 
ers: and the pr tion shall remain so for 
ever, Geal-l te succeeding deaf-mut and 
hearit rson succeeding hearing person. 

heir deliberations i] nducted 
n the sign language alor 

\s soon as tRe conveyance ot my pos 
esslor » the lrustees 1s accon ished, DE 
it ordered that Ek. Nathaniel Webster be paid 
twenty fi vi ousand d rs D2 5,¢ ) lor 
his services, that he may pursue the art stud 
ies for whi Is so eminently fitted 

\s soon as the contents of the will were 


made known, I was regarded with curiosity. 
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[hI 


s bee decide change in 
ast journalism within the last year, 
has also been a change in the char 
€ € and in the eeds The 
issed has been one of great devel 

the State and ( iS \We ive 

ess ns 1n ] n ind a 
t rise tn oh tt ntire sec 
ven infused into commercial affairs 

was ripe for a change from the 

to t ractical view of the news 
\ newspaper in San Francisco could 
r pl r merely because its place 
was In that « t only if it 
\ f wort on 
rits a with f ring al 
l.ocal pride, like most pri 
5 ner ne ve | he ] ng 
aeta Ol [ I W need. 
change . | rec taken 
nali f San Francisco has 
t 1 of acos tan star 
ACE ¢ for ar l In i\ iy 
t t 
I er k the 1 f 
wn ] er I di » from the 

10 tan int of view Not 

cal color and interests of a paper 
nt hey are v But a 
f rnalistic activity was needed, 
1 broader area I ne When | 
irrangements with Mr. Bennett to 
servi { n tl coast of his 
( e telegrams, | t that this 
nder all the cir Stance not 
cessary opulation 
c Coast, besides Ing unusualiy 
1 int vent, contained rg per 
I tor I oO d Ir | ] 
| nla was secone ] 1S 
(,er in el ent was even of 
rength \n rtant Eng 
ad 1 ted from S Francisco 
rt of entr ind a center for shi 
very way, San | co had 


COAS|] 





RNALISM. 


TO! 





1 . 1 al 
Ssess all ti 


le Characteristics 


city. Cable telegrams 


Berlin, and Rome would 


ple of this coast 
i 

The result of this step was a general “ ton 
ing 1 of the other parts of the newspa 
per, and the necessary consequence was an 
increase in size of San Francisco dailies from 


four to eight pages for week-days, and a cor 


responding increase from eight to twelve, 


i 


and then to fourteen and sixteen pages for 
xX May pass, only a city of 

pport a paper of small size. 
Asi paper can get along in a large city 


papers there 


address cla But a newspaper in a city 
like San Francisco—that is, a smaller city, 
ay of ee hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitant to have a large circulation, 
must address almos: everybody, and to do 

it, of cour it must have articles to suit 
the different classes 


People often say that 
a newspaper 1s too large, but all will differ as 
to be taken out; therefore it 


York 


certain 


is not too large. Ina-city like New 
|” addresses a 


aper The * Times” 


f 
1) 


nother class, and the “ Sun” still 


a paper like the *‘ Herald” 
‘World” endeavors to speak to a 
number of classes, immediately the size of 
increases. Now where the 
and *“* World” adopt this plan of 
publication from choice, we in San Francisco 
demon- 


necessl y. [his can be 


natically. There are just as 


strated mathe 
many classes in California as there are in 


New York. Say there are twenty. Hence 


toa ¢ lass, It spe aks to one 
twentiet reading population. In 
New York this would be 
several millions; here but one-twentieth of 


] +} } l4 


less than lf a million. 


one-twentieth of 
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A singular feature of entirely devoted 
I I 1S largely flavored 


has been an increase in 


articles that 





[ April, 


it 


fiction, reviews, etc. —i 


by current events. The 


form the 


tising patronage. When the daily papers special conspicuous 
were composed of but four pages, there were features of the Sunday supplements are sug 
two pages of advertisements ; and now that gested by important events of the week 
there are eight pages, four pages of advertise hese articles develop in greater detail and 
ments are published. They publish so many with more mature consideration subjects sug 





advertisements now that if there were o 
four pages there would be no room for news been directed by the news of the week. 
at all rhe 1 sity for such a paper has been > 
Lhe com] laint IS otte mad tnat news am dem nstrate L by rel t€ | attempts o1 ¢ 
papers ar sensational haracter. ‘I the t of weekly papers take this field = 
x; 
1S no do bt that tl \ I I Was talik yw Fora ng tl nod yubt tnev were entitled 4 
a gentleman the other day 1 this O take now the standard of the Sur a 
He said that my paper was a ser nal day daily has so ch 1 ved that only 
pel I ied that I ed was He week f special streng irveylr 
uid he didn’t like a sensati 7 Ape I to a certa class can cor with the 
ked him wl He said t sensatiol ras ou ading weekl 
were generally untrue Hence, it was I (meri cuples tl 
the sensatl th h 1 t field that we 1 be f vhat I ha 
lack of foundation in fa If s called a « dal if the « on this coast 
? t rse t : a it dea i ere e I iy | I I iv d » 
inv other rt of news, f it fa day edit he big « . Ing to its s > 
that itisa uti t new ind its greater niary I t of 
rextraol ary intere necessit 1' ( t of the if col ¢ 
The obvi ob} nto t tion those week t ddre 
that it m carried to extre N ( class 
In t i W Up ! ivi! ! lor reasons that I | rea vutline 
nt ext I iti tor gett ew \ e€ great newsp< r of t ( ast 
been sometime ! the charg f il t partizan in chara Whatever n 
facturil sel \t ht I n S i ns CXDpI!I l S dit ria 
has aiways DvD ] Str Val I i way ( ns, st nde é ? its new 
been admitte: and t i iway ) na ( nns lr Gg, asensationa! ! vyspanper 
rife for it No one kn better ilways re or | ndeper t, for it mus 
Intelligent new per I that ve the facts as they a e cut its \ 
I in uct I t € ( I 5 ill Here 5s a str 
i } \ the ne \ ri \ Ing me of th h sationa 
uinst the nov in \\ a Mr. | isn It throws an « tr c into p 
it I {th World { 1 affairs \ new l Fr i nay olty ; 
conundr lo wl i do y I eanings, but artizar € n the o 
pally ttribut ‘ . l Wor enst W evel vas distorted 
. ~— ‘ } an Bi : . , ~ ‘ . : 
eing | i m a, I I [1 ( I n ODINIO i 
y reply. “Intelligent s yeIng } what tl a 
" 7 
her ivaln n the I I per e want 
| I niv re murce I 1 N S ct [ gay ! ns pews 
iterary rl of the ery I Sur paper ailtoge er for | \ gratincath 
ipel f the great sar l'rancis ( nas He w !Id have to d S ntirely his own 
weecome a izine for tl ¢ € \\ expense Mr John Bie Ny f e New 
tis i urt made up of the iss O York ‘*“‘ Evening Post, n 1 very sensa 
matter to which the monthly magazines are tional paper, by the way, once said ‘ 


attention has 
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* Any man 





iSS \ I wspapel S ¢ ice 
nik \ t t i \ vibrates 
oh irae iSSE I S wion 
) ne Int | ved to 
I n experience IS, as to 
nolics read : 
S \ W | cy curred fo! 
is een call xtray i! in the 
> nalistic field. The criti I belies 
$ ea in error lher \ inews 
# 
é tablishment o1 ne Coast 
x 
vell € l ed [tor et of turnin 
1 
4 xcetent jyourna \ t may seem 
ince to the rovincial ¢ ( ss pel 
k I have shown, onl expen- 
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S rise ca ned n meeting 
t te one to Dillo xh not to 
' . 
. r: the career of the former since they 
nad Deen of sumcient prominence 
Seymour follow it without dith 
nd he had not lost sight of Diilon. 
ned thr gh the papers ot 
it | (Angeles, and wa ite pre 
I eet him under th cumstances 
n described. Entering the offic 
\ idvanced and S hand 
ul f « 1) n, 
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diture, necessary to the very existence of a 


cosmopolitan one 
Any business will concede that no plant 
cal e too aborate that is justified by the 
I sto be done. Inthe case of a news- 
| e nt | he (| t, a great deal of 
that pr it audacity which ts called enter 
prise, 1S ry rhe ratio of expense to 
profit w ilways be less while the standard 
f the goods is being raised The general 
out \ in time, be advantage to both 
pr nd consumer. There will be fewer 
newspapers and better ones, or else there will 
i lar ation which will support all 
isses, t sood, the bad, and the indiffer 


R. Flearst. 


ALCATRAZ. 


)] 


FORT 


d with more or less curiosity to 


ence ml i@ss 
learn how the intervening years had passed 
since their paths in life had diverged. 

lhe colonel,observing the manner in which 


they had met, was glad of an opportunity 


to avoid further preliminary details, and 
remark \s I see you two gentlemen are 
old ft is, I will only say turning to Sey 
mour Mr. Dillon is to have his per- 
sona rty within the limits of the post, 
ler such conditions as I will explain to you 

te \t resent, please see that juarters 

reas i him in one of the vacant case 

nate 1! it is made as comfortable as 


permit.” 
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Chere was no little steamer with its regular 
round of trips, touching at the various mill 
tary posts in the harbor The government 
sloop at Alcatraz made three tri ich we 
between the island and Meiggs wharf; f 
the latter point passengers wet ken | 
plaza by the North Beach omnib in ind 
this was one of the rey i! days rat} rf 
he slooy 

As the vessel slowly moved away from the 
littkee wharf the new arrival, who 1 been 
passed ont 1@ WalK as he came from tl aq] 
tant’s office with Captain Seymour, was the 


topic of ¢ 


sengers se ited near the 
Is, and 


some he what 


said the pretty wife of a 
+} 


tationed on the islan S 
black ; and did you notice th yar 
diamond on his little finger as h 
hat? It was the only thing th 
ymbre appearance (ne ml ta 
him for a clergyman but f f; 
and if we had not already hea 
ibout him \nybody can 
ine F.F.\ hey say he is n 
man and he hates all womankind 
if that is tru 
* Perha s Mrs. S yl I ! te] 
thing of that,” said the doct W ile 
cook told our mat 


ynversation amony 


In 
Kile of Cc 
ral l his 
lieved 
I iK¢ 
] ) 
ind head, 
Ss } n 
A en 
Society 
Iw ( 
) ne 
17 
ri 
} \lr 
i Vi 


Alcatraz. 


years a shyster hanging about the 


Neither of 


known in society at Sacramento at all; but 


] . 
iawyer 


’ ) ; h 
olice COurt up there. 


now there is nobody about the harbor whose 

, , 
quart rs al so expensiveiy furnl ed, or who 
seem to De abie to entertain s they d 


“That is true,” remarked anoth 


tne mn I I Kus l lan-O!f war were 
hers he did the entertaining lhe col 
onel dislikes society matters so much he was 
] + + +} 

uite willing to let them do it when the ca 
tain asked him though I believe t ce 
onel tried to insist on paying the bills after 
wards, but they would not let him It must 
have cost a large sum of mone for Wuors 
hamr ne nat | fF 4 -— not} 
champarne, ind § Stull, to Ly 10OtN 
ing of other things. he navy people came 


tooned with flags, and so forth, inside I 


don’t know how they do it ; my husband finds 
it impossible to live on the pay we get, after 
selling greenbacks for fifty nts ¢ e 


lar, and no prospect of a relief bill being 
issed by the legislatur If something 1s 
’ + . + } tteor rett } ] 
OL Gon >t > Mat Ts VS 1 we Snail 
) obliged t » resign ind g ) the n n 
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them were 
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with Mr. Sneyd, in spite of her fine din 


ind entertainments. 


Vhen they were alone, Seymour took occa- 

express to Dillon his regret at meet 

nder such circumstances, but also 

5 I f his personal good-will, and 

wife ind he h d nothing that 

| eC In th | is ) d €a wed 
t! r friendly relatio now 

replied rhe so far 


0 
‘ Ss ec vé re ( tu! captain, 
t t result of his ventur ‘and 
h e€ to sé \ ten our little 
1 the her side of the island 
H sin tl id rea d the casemates 
! had always 
k : wher ) is to be quar 
; se Case € we VIC the SU id 
1 on el I trol in immense 
{ sor \ ( i nv channel 
id beer t tor three rs of guns 
\ in ythe r,t rr on the out 
I i r connet ed ron Stalt 
7 f the gr ( Each 
\ te n sell ind con 
y b ans of the 
d; it was of solid 
iv I I I in 
5 h I} 
Oo } cor 
‘ y 
a l 
I a 
ve g g r¢ 
ers I S 
\ I vere tl 
h wht he 
, ne 
+ 
) { 
- i 
l I S 
\ t va » 
4 ‘ 
4 c 
( M heay 
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ntrivance easily worked from 


lace was dark and uninviting, 


} 


hstanding the means of ventil 


ation, 


and the coal stove that stood near the en- 


trance Simple articles of furniture and bed- 
ding had wever been provided, so that Dil- 

yn who habits of life had always been 
sim ( Cl ded ne should Suffer no 


physical discomfort, at least 


He was told that the government would 
supply him a ration the same food that ts 
daily supplied a soldier — or, if he preferred, 


| make his own arrangements. ‘Those 
had 


sutler, who had sent 


who had been there before him been 
their 
meals to the casemates ; and he concluded 
that he could 


lImmediat 


» no ( he e convenience 
r comfor f Dillon, left him to his own 
reflect S \fter completing his usual 
morning round of duties, whéch included the 
Insper t10n of! the various casemate and 


re the military prisoners were 


confined, wit! food which was at that 
| being cooked for their consumption, — 
all of which had devolved upon him in his 
capacity of executive ofmcer, he proceeded 
» his own irters on the side of the tsland 
nearest ty, a building that had originally 
een t » for the use of some officers of 
the eng! r corps 

Entering e house, he seemed surprised 
ing his wife at home, and remarked 
Why, Mattie, I thought vou had gone to 
eS \ the other ladies who went this 

: Why 1 vou not go? 
‘N ’ C ; I ( lot Val to go 
y, eS] y where that 
Wart vas. [1 her, with her supe 
i . I ¢ to Ie ne K W il if 
é l | h I B aes 
I w: yw cam with 
Mr 1) i} eC 7 Ihe n mney 
i V i {) ver an a l your 
B ! nstrated Seymo ving 
) estion ) ) | you 
know it 1 \ hat I sl 1 be known 


uu have 
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hue of midt 


bl ish bla k 


cnafra I 


face, and to 


east I l 
Surre I eC 
Be it ki 
the temerity 
in anv ¢ { 


more thal 
women t 
this Het 
immMong men 


. , 
to find in th 
satisfactior 
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ed the especial enmity of Mrs. Seymour 

e reason that she had opposed or rather 

D 1 her socially, yi ng ) respond 
invitationsand conse nt demands 

rtime that had been sent to her from 


he 


ibly fort 


( reason that s ha er tne reclp- 
siderable attention from the bach 
, , , 
5 tne post, and t se wno were 


it went to the city he sloop on 
rr x after D S arriy when she 
P nasilent and surprised listener to the 
; yn tl nad taken ce 
\ WoO alter! Li n had been left 
sion of his solitary arters in the 
e received by the hands of a 
! note, written in a_ delicate 
nd This w 1 day when it was 
; € l lor i to write deli 
he 1 de ire I r \ lenty-of 
, Ir } yie ! navy tl made its 
( he wa I} tationery bore 
and arms of S mour, and the note 
f WS 
r arriy 
re {or 
4 rec It this ve was the 
! el nin ID s breast 
true. Fora ! nly a 
: ( rea I ition tne 
4 
7 ( br nt y fac that had 
€ 1 nl W } I sport 
é ! er Known, and 
( ¢ make 
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singular feelings, in which, however, curios- 


ity was probably the strongest element. A 


servant conducted him to a well furnished 


though rather small room, such as Is 


idin the old stvle army quarters. 


tain and his wife soon came 


in and et him very cordially, though 
neither was free from embarrassment. Dullon 
found his part the less a t one, and 
was speedily able to relieve the restraint 


which was But 


ossible that 


sting 


heaven! thor cht he 


greal 


this was she whose very ]} had once 


ation to him ? 


resence 
He 
of 


been an intoxi could dis- 


cove! » vestige of that vision loveliness 


he had once known ; even the musical little 


catchiness of voice peculiar to the accent of 
\merican women was not there; 
lar he had delighted to linger 


be that 


Spanish 


on 


this in parti 


1) 


with a lover’s fondness. Could it 


had made such changes ? 
passed rapidly in his mind, but 


tward sien l'rue was the pre- 


the wife of the junior captain had 
morning on the sloop ; he now felt 


“very forgiving toward Captain Seymour.” 


Her embarrassment was gone almost 


instantly; through the dinner, which was 

uickly announced, she presided with that 
easy composure thai is thought to come only 
with ng experience. rt dinner was 
excellent without being elaborate; a quiet 


served in perfect taste. The conversa- 


meal 
tion flowed freely, as did the « aptain s excel- 
lent wine ; that which must have been in the 


even remotely alluded 


to »S ir was in the most remarkable 
rit 5 manner is very waging to 
his guest, w had never been an habitual 
dl { vas ease lan 1 surprised. 
\ é n f taps died on the 
i 1) n took his leave with a 


vague consciousness that if he could only 
wn the Seymours, 
r them most charming 
od night, 


| that he would ** become 


a f t ¢ t” at their yuse, where he 
W 1 alwa nd velcome to which 


} 


» their hos 
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pitality, and not fail to take advantage of it.” concluded to remain quietly at his station and 
So much will a good dinner do with aman, await the change that would come in the 


even a man of the dignified stamp of a Dil- natural order of events He tried to con 
























lon Mrs. Seymour had already learned tent himself with the reasoning that his ser 


this vice to the Union was quite as important 


VIII here as elsewhere which could not be 

denied but he chafed badly at the situa 

1} ife of a political prisoner confinedto tion, and was glad to avail himself of the 
the narrow limits of the rock yn which relief that the agreeable society of Dillon 


otherwise than one of irksome monotony, quently found his way to the doctor’s quar 


even with the special privileges that had ters 








been granted in Dillon’s cas ind as the But there was an obstacle, at first a seri 
days passed slowly away his arters in the ous one, that interfered with his social rela ret 
casemate became doubly dismal He had tions even here With the doctor’s wife — 
hoped for a speedy release; but in this he as with her husband he found himself in 
soon found he was to be disappointed, and accord; but there was another. Miss Priscilla 
that his detention on the island was to be of Warren ilready mentioned as the sister of 
uncertain duration the doctor's wife was a young woman of 


Ihe hospitality of the Seymours had for positive convictions. She was of a good New 
a time continued to be pressing, especially England family; on the father’s side a 


that of Mrs. Seymour, but he found it was descendant of one of the Mayflower Pil 





not in his heart to continue to accept it grims,on the mother’s side of the historical . 


freely, and after the first he seldom went Priscilla, of John Alden and Miles Standis 


there I he theers at the post were unl memory, from whom she i herited the 
form] clvl to hirm tI bachelor officers Puritan maiden’s name. she was a Stately 


irl somewhere in the early twenties ; and 
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n achild had been brought into associa 


n with peopie of Drignt intellects, Dy which 


t i 5 


ned to system 


ins her mind had been tra 


habits of thought ; though she was with 
+ ) 7 +) y s¢}es 
it self-conscious egotism So Ire juentiy 
Ken for ¢ ture Qn suitabdD occasions 


not hesitate to express her ideas, 


h they differed materially from the 


nventional young womans but to the 


lait Impor- 


his unusual girl did not look with 


bs +] oe 
! 1 D n, and this was obstacle 
t he encoun 1 in his otherwise agree 
, P ' ' sm the 
relations at the doctors quarters in the 
idi¢ 


iss Warren was 
nian was, how 


} | } 
i a enerai rather than a personal 
I 


iractel! that he was an open and avowed 


wl would, had he the power, 
ssolved the Union, e med to her 


Savic t was true s would have 


d rig of dis S n to Dillor 
she w 1 not nave in the case 
Norther ympathize \ secession 
ss was rt 3S Sitive one 

e morning of the conversation on 


erlenced a 
vy desire and curiosity to meet him. This 


cam thr 1 his reiauuons 


f earlier oc¢ on which 
i t the do | irters, sne 
' ' . } 
K rLUNILY Introd - ne Si 
it Was ermos l na ne 
W ly \ \ ¢ he did 
n ( S itters with a 


N WV non Vere avic ) 
Cs side! \ 
I her divid ind 

oO 
\ 1) ; S as al 
fy e of Se S 
V1 ive ft of states 
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a lady,” he replied politely, ‘‘ but since you 
seem to wish it, I can only reply candidly 
that we of the South are a peculiar people, 


different from the people of the North. We 


are accustomed to rule, a hereditary right 
which was transmitted to us by our Cavalier 
ancestors who settled the Southern colonies. 
We can never submit to be dominated by the 
descendants of the Roundheads and Puri 


tans who settled New England. Beside 


70) 


there is the right of each State to withdraw 
from a union which has become no longer 
and all we ask is to be let alone. 


Pardon me, I hope I have not given offense. 


have you ever visited the Northern States, 
or examined critically into the history of the 
settlement of the colonies at the North and 
those at the South, with a view to establishing 
the premises you have taken as to the rela 
tive origin of the early colonists ? 

No,” he replied, “ I must admit that I 


have never been in a Northern State— 


inless California may be considered one; 


; , 
nor have I given especial attention to the 
subject which you mention. It ts generally 


understood in Virginia that these facts were 


beyond lestion at least t y never are 

juestioned and I have no reason to doubt 
hen 

It ticipat » said 

| $ as vad anticipa she said 

hese ideas once assumed at the South as 


facts have continued to pass current, for the 


iat they have not been ques 


tioned, Atleast. that was my conclusion dur 
ing a winter atthe South. It also appeared to 
) i ¢ nmon dell among tl e whom 
I met i they | id a 1 Ss } wa\ 
d ( I mn tne British n ELI W ) 
ipparently forsook their estates and tenants 
and took to the back woods I do not mean 
there were no exceptions to this yut nearly 
ull had accepted such ideas; as though 
ashamed of tl Orave, hard-fisted ] neers 


m the primeval rorests 
ee t 
nad inherit 
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the colony, among the names of the first set 


tlers, to indicate that the colonial aristocracy 
which came with the material development 
of the country was any other than colonial 
inufacture, just as the New 
tocracy of today had its origin 


India trade. There is 


I vland of any pers ms in the lists of vestry 
met ind burgesses that marked the most 
influential colonists at the South of those 
days nearly all of these names have the 
ordinary middle class ring, such as are 


found among the similar records at the North 
* Many 


a Church of England colony 


Inia it 


But the fact 


Royalists went to Virg was 


seems to have | lost sight of that the 


een 


bulk of this army of Royalists was made up 


of the yeomanry and common folk, who in 


the social estimate of the cavalier have been 
the colonial 


almost entirely If 


the 


forgotten 


aristocracy of South, which was estab 


lished toward the close of the seventeenth 


contained some ol sons of 


cer 


Iry, 
kinglish 


viduals had proved themselves able to com- 


squires, it was because these indi 


pete with the merchants, traders and yeo 
men in the general battle of life. 

“| am surprised at what you tell me, 
replied the Virginian, “and must plead guilty 
to historical ignorance if such is the cass 


Since we have entered upon these 


he continued, “there isa feature 


of the situation which I cannot understand 
We know that the peo] le of the Nort and 
more especially of Massachusetts, once own 
ind that slavery existed there as 1 
1 at the Soutl kut OWwINng t SOll and 
mate it was unprofita S a pecuniary 
investment, and the negro was gotten rid of 
g him to the South ever since which 
I ¢ e of New Er ind have mad 
va Southern l ind ve ad 
¢ nat ivery ¢ i \\ t 
Or nesty tnere ll W 
i aware that cnist t il b et 
é ( \ the S sh | 
ivery iL eX er n New | ind was 
‘ ] extent | was ! t é ne 
( \ al ) ( 1 
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mainly in the 
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found in the earlier records of of getting rid of it —in Massachusetts at least 


was not in accordance with the current 


impression. Repeated efforts had been made 
to obtain the unconditional emancipation of 
the slaves, and finally, two years before the 
revolution, a bill of that kind was passed by 
the general court of the province, but failed 


to become a law, owing to the veto of the 
British governor, whose action was in the in- 
terest of English slave traders rhe struggle 


for independence was not yet over when a 
the supreme court of 
intecedent law had 


There was no opposi 


decision was made by 
Massachusetts, that *‘ 7 


a oe : 
eSlablished stavery. 


tion to this decision, and all further idea of 
slavery was banished forever in Massachu 
rhe subject does not appear to have 
but 
historical facts. 


setts 
been one of unusual interest at the time; 
these seem to have been the 

, 


I doubt if the 
North to slavery in the 


opposition that exists at the 
abstract is generally 
understood. It is not owing to sentimental- 
ism on account of the wrongs of the negro, 


but more on account of the effect of slavery 


on the white race ; the nation should protect 
itself. Without slavery there would have 
been no civil war; this cannot be denied. 


Even now, here in California, I am told there 


is asecret organization whose purpose it Is to 
bring war and bloodshed. \ll this comes 


from slavery.” 
Chat the Confederate government should 


wish to control California and the Pacific 


Coast,” he replied with warmth, ‘is but nat- 


ural and right Che North would not let us 


and 


now if California finds its 
fair valleys the scenes of angry civil strife, and 


San Francisco is laid under tribute, it is only 


what the Southern people have already suf. 
fered, and the North ts alone responsible for 
the devastation that m follow lhe South 
sa land of brave people who can never be 
cor red not eve if the alien hire lings 
who so largely con se t invading army 
are dol ed n CTS 

Chat the men of the So re brave has 


never been dented,” she replied ‘* That they 
are braver than their countrymenat the North 
has not yet been shown. As to the foreigners 


Union 


*Sald So larg ly »COMpoOs ne 
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army, the records show that nearly eighty 


ner cent of our soldiers are native-born. Our 


hould not be deprived of 


the battle-field 


idopted citizens s 
ot 


the privilege proving on 


ir loyalty and devotion to the principles 
) which our country ts founded ; it ts right 
should be found there their descend 


ints will be a loval legion, whose prideshall be 


n the honorable record their ancestors are 


But this isa war of Americans 


O, Mr. Dil 


preaict the time Wlil come 


ww making. 
uunst Americans on she con 
d, “wT 


ration, when the North and 


to this 


the South 


Ye a re-united country dwelling together 
icé and harmony. | the ordeal of 
e and swot thr on WI we are now 
issing is but the just retribution of God, 
t on us bythe cur f human slav 
r which 1 Is not re accountable 
in t er, alr i penaity 
W \\ tnr I I re tim prove 
ive een tne ce I \ h has made 
[ Inse i mericans. 
| W i VY 3 [ which at first 
ul t finally « y will turn its 
ick upon the irremediable past, and will 
st ) i better lif new founda 
full of ind promise for the future, 
( lesiring that tl memory of its 
€ inimos Sna fade There will 


n and misunderstandings on bott 


1 } 
‘ } 


put these things will pass away, and 
generation will only know them as 
rs of ry I nly wish that I were 
I to bear my share of the heat and bur 
f s day and neration 
I) had not expected to be drawn into 
nent such as this, and was not pre 
for 1 her did it 1 lire a lawyer’s 
tio} dl ver th: had been 
! detensive, but he answered 
| picture you have drawn is Utopian 
of the South can never be made 


a Northern sol 


soil; nor could 


wn their arms while 
they ever live 


mony with a people so widely differ- 


nt anit n ’ ] 
, tradition, and 


character 


war which has been forced 


this generation at 


by 
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[he conversation was interrupted at this 
point by the return of the doctor’s wife, who 
before the conversation began, had left the 
house for a few minutes to visit a neighbor. 
She told them the Seymours were to have a 
social gathering that evening to which every- 


Invited ; 


body would be and that she had 


been instructed to extend a special invitation 
Having performed this duty, she 


two been quarreling about ? 


} 


continued ina cheery, bantering tone 


what have you 


I hope my sister has not insisted on calling 


you to an account for your political 


nin 
Wypiti 


ions, Mr. Dillon? J suspected she would 
} let - ] | } ] } 
do so, sooner or later, and I should have 


almost a monomania 


Union, 


slavery, and the war 


In reviewing this conversation mentally, 
after he had returned to his quarters in the 
casemate, Dillon was bot perple xed and 
annoyed; perplexed at the unusual state 


had been made in answer to 


. ; 
undisputed facts; and annoyed 


feeling that he had been 


nscious 


\ man does not like 


to admit that he has been worsted by a 
woman, and even the chivalric ideas which 


Dillon honestly held concerning the sex, ren 
dered him no exception to this rule. In all 
years that had passed, his experience 
had 


whi h 


, , 
women been very iittie, 


know 


he felt competent to jud 


princi 


pally that we already yet 


men g 


them. We 


woman-hat 


have seen that a reputation asa 


r had preceded him at Alcatra 


yut this was unjust ; his former surroundin 


and mode of life had doubtless been thi 
cause of this impression, rather than a dis 
taste for female society with him. With 


regard to Miss 


ked 


he 
future. 


Warren, he decided that 


dish! her, and would avoid her in 


She was aggressive at 


she was 
young of the 
to more of 


\nd yet the impression made by that 


least, and if 
an example of the 
North, 


them 


women 


he hoped not meet any 


frank, intelligent, animated face lingered in 


his mind after he would gladly have dis 


missed it. 
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She joined in the dance when a 


nannered, 
she continued. “ Weh 


| rative SITLOI mo £e that is the caus 


ior city and entered rvi ness \t all events it does not 

with itriotic enth iasm : but the dif h ve found her a husband. St 
ficulty of livin yn the scanty amount real 1 to fascinate every bachelor « 
d f t monthly stipend of a subal- has been on the island: and we 1 
con d with the temptation exp to see you the next object of he 


! ced in daily handling thousands of dollars though she says she hates a rebel 
Sa money, had been t much She had evidently “ had her 
for d he h fallet the last remark did not seem 
Mrs. S your was In her most sprightly reply, Dillon was glad to be abl 


which was 





! { WI yf the ( R morning’s co! rsation at the 

nt MACK dso far t ti they ¢ ters but now ) hear t 
never h \ tion mad t 5S Ww nan with referen to I 
( ng to y woman iddenly ns 5s of a dis 

, ir Océ W to do honor B kly recovering 

»t } vers of acourt martial, who wer an evasive reply and attempted t 

) » depar » of them as came. conversation 
from elsewher is it had finished its labors. **T think she is one of the most 


[ April, 


IX dispensing hospitality with a generous hand. 


partner was 


having 


N was present at the ymour party ‘ g. or flitted from one card table to 
[) t S wanting, or flitted from on ird table t 
that n vecause he had no satisfactory another among the old fellows 

r S ( ras a x 1a for his something bright to say to eacl 


with an 


absence had he remained away Both the elasticity of step that was rprising. Be 
captain and his wife d been especially side the people of the garrison, t here were 
civil t ( in the repeated invita- present some gentlemen from the city, and 
s to their rters, but also in ways that the half dozen or more strange officers of 
him under hig ns which he « 1 the court martial, none of whom were for 
lway ; t Mrs. Seymour had a_ gotten or neglected by the thoughtful hostess. 
s icies to the case Dillon, who would gladly have remained 
ute the fare furnt an obscure observer and retired early, was 
from the sutler’s mess at | sual soli in especial object of careful attention, never 
lost sight of. When supper was announced, 
lh laracter f thi ntertaini nt was it came about as by accident tl it he was her 
in keep vith the reputation the Seymours escort to the large tent that had been pitched 
had ulth was ‘**informa outside th door ening from the little 
no ) expens had ween spared h S Ww re the table had beer Lid Rest 
| ( re rces ing on his arm she saidin a -« dential tone 
h t d to hav een anti tec I hear the frosty Yankee girl was rather 
M Seymour s he 1 tointimate that the severe with you this mornl Mr. Dillon, 
( y ntly received money ft Don’t y think her very aggressive ? 
fa 5 ute [rela which fact Dillon started slightly, so slightls 
whispered among the ladies with doubt- as to escape her notice, and she shot him a 
ui a té . % 1 W k glance from her | I x black eyes. 
er \ ver } leran t ) She had sed the exact words that he had 


after the 
or’s quar- 
1 used by 
er, he was 
n to resist 
lf, he made 


» divert the 


designing, 


persons I 


ear she has 


f her rude- 


appear to 


, 
re Has attempt 


ytheer that 
nay expect 


r attention 


iy,” and as 


equire a 


{ jOIN In 


permitted to 
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‘itted himself on the subject of Miss 
However irritating the latter may 
een to him in the ik clastic self- 
cy with which she had set aside his 
1 red tl ries, his “ ts woul 
n to discuss her with one whom 
id himself mentally designating as 
ymour woman. 
evening he na expecter ana pe! 
ided, to meet Miss Warre igain 
1 vaguely in mind interrog 
which he intende » press her 
she re n the tne rm 
SS } But she was not he re 
if ister he le I d sh had 
to come with them. (nd, ided 
wife ood naturedly I am 
Mr. Dillon, that meet 1 genuine 
e to face for the first time has been 
re than she w O 
oon I l O t to his 
el NO 111Ze i eeling ot 
nt I } he | d failed to meet 
el f the mornir and the cas 
s mor sm ind ry in ever 
tw I a | now ssed since 
val at Alcatr he had hoped that 
et vuld have I released 
é return to his affairs at Los 
The « se for which he had 
vas not mol! erious than 
h others had beer eviously 
t island, the « n of which 
ent ] ] ym eX ( the time 
h d al spen the \}] ot 
een urged as at n for his 
His partner a strong Uni man 
see e governor at Sacramento also 
commanding tt ry depart 
Ca rnia, wi I yf obtain 


ing an order that would enable him to leave 
the island. His partner had even offered to 
become security that for the future Dillon 
would express no disloyal or obnoxious sen- 
timents if released, under penalty of a per- 
manent return to Al atraz this prop sition 


was, however, without the knowledge of the 


party most concerned, but it was all tono 
purpose He was informed there were rea- 
sons for the belief that the cons] irators were 


more than usually active, and that political 
affairs required the most careful and watch 
ful attention in California. ‘The war depart 
ment had already ordered that thereafter all 
persons who were arrested for disloyalty in 
California should be held until an order for 


»f such persons was signed by the 


— 
S 


secretary imsell. 

This information came to Dillon on the 
morning after the Seymour entertainment ; 
the commanding officer having sent his let 
is was his custom 


ters to him soon after 


the mail from the city. <A 
week later a letter came from his sister in 
Virginia, informing him of the death of his 
brother, killed in battle some weeks before, 
plantation was laid waste by 
the Northern soldiers. ‘The aged father was 
alm SI ! and helpless in his old age. 
Since the army had come down from the 
North only those negroes remained who were 
so old they were of little use, and only 
served to increase the burden under which 
the remnant of the family were already suf- 
fering. The letter closed with an appeal for 
help, and his immediate return; and he 
thought if he were only free he would go 
and join his kindred at the South, to bear, 
as had been so recently suggested, his ‘* share 


of the heat and burden of the day and gen- 


eration 


I. K. Upham 
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SU] i ) Wi > Want the 
to pia In gardens el ; some day t 
| vely ( I ) >; Wi 
found in ( ces, instead of t ide 

' — Por 
eucalyptoids and s l S Pe 
haps we may even hav 1 forest res 
vatiol I e€art of t siert iroun¢ 
Mount Shasta, and in tl Big Basit 
stan Gante f% -_ n 
1¢ inta evio 


fornia int ire a eciat elsewher 
| nviand Dest gar ns are ft i ( aliforni 
wil vel it mag yppy, the 
R ul i ( M . I f the wi family 
and de rvit ul on ¢ ( fornia 
lawn, is the ice f Enegli irdeners f 
its grand corative effect Last year 
white id Ww aza i ol w2ocs was 
iken to | ind, wher 1 m 


ention, ( Ss Dein I ited very € 
ensively () cercis 1 € 1 etter tha 
the Jap A 1 our clema s everywher 
recommended abroad. I suspect that an 
English nobleman w d | almost anv 
price fora vine of our wild grape, as it grows 


Alameda Creek, or along the Arroy 


Linda, Sonoma. 
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en wealth of the 


ry few of us begin to know, as yet, the 


Pacific Coast in its own 
vines, shrubs, and annuals, but after 


ve shall learn, perhaps before it 1s 


t 
t Say our best species from entire 
the + 1) 
Some he botanists tell m« a 
a I nost los 
; ] ir C fre h! 
ne cann ite des Ir, »iresnly, 
+ ] 
( fornia spring s still eddy 
, 
) ravine and Perhaps 
irlet-stemmed. arDutus tree 


firewood, some Western 


wi lor 

ye to dw mong us, and 
fe to h us anew the gospel ot 
t evel sheep-herder shall be 
ed lt in-bark | ter made 

ed l 5 i 
S ( e to usure California with its 
r ) 15 and il] seem 
f g S S No matter 
( Jar ries and Feb 
March richly 1 iT eve that 
wers moi ices hid from 
fane, at spring-moistened bases of vast 
f k which project like giant fort 
t les of steep ravines, or on 
i na yreadths of leaf-mold held 
\ sheep and cattle cannot 
Her ey blo m nhowers that 
\I yme common over the 
ind in the dark wayside grass. 
yes but never again 
fect as when first found in early 
days, by one’s self, after long and in 


nd tlowers a little before their acknowl- 


“ason, requires a sort of wood-craft 

I y tempts a man to be proud of 
\ zen clumsy people have 

sh the cahon, and they bring 

y things, plain in sight, 

n, willow stems, raspberry You, 

the subject, skirt the southern bor 
ft rees, peering Into oak-openings, 


cks, and the 
You 


bases of ancient land-slides, 


ween tne ! 
leitering turns of the canon 


ind fertile; you know the ground 


i glacial moraine, the outcropping 
nic soil, the steep, high shelters of 
Xl 7f 
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the very head of the cafon,-where your best 
’ J 


results may be found. At last, turning aside, 
led by some instinct or training, or by the 


find 


fine attraction of the flower itself, you 

that hidden hand-breadth of spring perfec- 
tion, — that first scarlet delphinium, that 
mass of mimulus, or that colony of fritillarias. 


And w! 


rl to arrange in a shapely vase, you are very 


n you gather these for some pretty 


careful to leave the roots undisturbed, you 


only harvest the surplus. Most of the young 
fellows who go out on the hills to gather 
bouquets are plant-killers, and indeed most 
of the girls are quite as bad. I have walked 


along a tera party of picnickers and 





tracked their course by the broken shrubs, 
the clumps of bulbs pulled up, the rare ferns 
destroyed, and the trampled, uprooted an 
nuals. When the picnickers are shut out of 


rarer begin to 


species grow 


yw work. I do not see why 
ip a fern root, when 
picked, nor why a 
be pulled up, and the bulb 
the azalea bushes —as on 
should be 


\fountain, for instance 


fairly broken to the ground by pleasure /ar- 
But 


and perhaps 


Howel 


ties and thrown hour later 


away an 
then I never was a sportsman, 
I do 


\pril in the 


not understand these things. 
Elizabethan poetry is change- 


ful, sweet, and coquettish ; it is like the Feb- 
at we know so well in California. 


ruaries tl 
here is the first radiancy of the full 


\pril 


garden, the farewell of the scarlet quince, 


rose- 


} " 


purple lilacs. Wide open the gates 


and the 
of garden-land are flung, and growing vines 
» back till Dece 


fasten thet mber comes again. 


It is at last the California June-season, this 


April with its grass-green slopes purple with 


dodecatheons, brown and golden with vio- 


let las, and blue with 
Break the 
back the 


walk abroad in 


s, snow-white with 


heavenly azure of nemophilas 
} 


chains of habit, good sir; bring 
dreams of your childhood ; 


the sunlight, and cease to think of how you 


can circumvent your neighbor. 


A month ago, the most beautiful 
that I could find in the foothills of Tehama, 


things 


Butte, Merced. and Alameda were not flow- 
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ers, but branches and buds, yellow willows, 


purple and smoky-hued dogwood and black- 


berry vines, scarlet of madrone, dark green 


of mountain lilac. I think that no other 


} 


American flora is so rich in color of buds 
If the de li- 


scarlets, yellows, and purples 


and stems as the Californian 
cate pinks 
that beautify the winter landscape here, 
could only be varnished so as to retain their 
brilliancy, no finer decorations for rooms 
charm of color 


With the 


first breaking of the buds, the delicate shades 


could be devised But the 


IS aS €vanescent as It Is attractive 


disappear, and all the stems approximate to 


shades of green The mysterious buds, 


which one could pull apart, and discover to 
be shell-tinted and lovely, become vrowing 
leaves and flowers, or sturdy young branches 
which mean to be stiff and thorny by summer. 
The winter's purple thickets have greened 


and whitened into spring-time hedges. ‘The 


deep tints of the almond and apricot twigs 
faded long ago, and they settled down to the 
practical pursuit of developing what fruit the 
late frosts have left them 

Yet California has such varieties of cli 
mate that one can still find the rich colors 
of leafless wild rose thickets by climbing far 
enough towards the snow-line. Beautiful, too, 
aside from color, are leafless shrubs, as the 
amateur photographer knows. His delicate 
bromide prints, or better still, his negatives 
held up to the light, make of these dull look 
ing briary hills a joy forever, even if there are 
no flowers to speak of. 


But April! 


] 


lifornia’s fairest hol 
though May and 


June press April hard, and not until July have 


his is Ca 


iday, and cheeriest season, 


we aright tosay that blossom-time 1s passing 
in the valleys. Even in July, on the cloudy 
mountain heights of the east, in the realms 
e the last pine and 


oak, the wild flowers are hardly ready to bud, 


of quartz and granite, abov 


and the new grass is springing in the melted 
snow drifts. ‘These April days the San Joa- 
quin farmer can stand in his pink-blossomed 
apple orchard, and watch such mountain riv- 
ers as the Chowchilla and Mariposa hurry 


past his ranch full to the brim with Sierra 


{ April, 


wild torrents each afternoon, but 


snows, 


hardly waist deep at daybreak. Perhaps, 
down the river, torn from the hillside and 
floating heavily, come yellow-stemmed Car- 
penterias from fifty miles away, dark-leaved, 
with large snow-white flowers ; or the lila 
spikes of the yerba santa, from mountain be 

pastures, or the great golden biooms of the 
kremontia, or even as I have seen them, tree- 
trunks uprooted, and still bearing masses of 
earth high over the floods, with turf of moun 
tain grass, starred with delicate mountain 
] 


blossoms. 

In the great lowland heart of the State, 
where slow rivers wind about tule-bordered 
islands, the farmers are planting their pota- 
toes and sowing their wheatfields. But on 
the hills of Stanislaus the farmer’s potatoes 
are blossoming, and his wheat is half grown. 
California Aprils are crowded with such con- 


In a couple of weeks the emerald 


trasts. 
heads of chevalier barley will be bursting their 
pea-green sheaths, and in the maples birds 
have rented summer lodgings. 


North, in the upper Coast Range, the sea- 


son Is a month later, but towards the south 


he roads are already 


itis a month earlier, and t 
dusty, though spring is still in its prime. It 
is the month of scarlet oak leaves in the foot- 
hills, and if one climbed far enough, the mit- 
tened school-children going by could tell you 
of an Eastern April. 

Imagine trying to write in one paragraph 


\pril throughout Western Europe! 


about 


be easier than to te 


} 
| 
I 


Chat would | what April 
days are like from Oregon to Mexico, from 
the tules of Rio Vista to the scarlet snow- 
plants growing on Lassen. 

Those who go to the woods will under- 
stand ; as for the rest, they are useless for the 
purposes of this article until something grows 
from their dust. It is better to lie in the 
April grass while one may, than to know noth 
ing about grass until one helps against his 
will to nourish it. That is what a philoso 
pher hinted to me not long ago, and on the 
whole the doctrine seems worth the atten- 
tion of those to whom all seasons are alike, 
and all places. 

Charles Howard Shinn, 
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ARrouND the camp-fire’s glow, 
Wild, dreamy, clear yet low, 
Starts the gay song from crag to crag ascending, 
Along the mountains bold, 
[hrough still airs keen and cold, 
Deep voices with the river’s music blending. 
By laughing waves beset 
The shore’s vexed pebbles iret, 
While the bright stream, its flashing spume dividing, 
pples plays awhile 
Around each rocky isle, 


Then slips away into the shadows gliding. 


Now, as our flown words fade 
Through murky glen and glade, 

A thrilling hush on every stirred heart falling, 
Comes silence calm, profound, 
Save for some forest sound 

The gale’s sigh, wolf's cry, or, in amorous calling, 
Che lonely elk’s low note, 
Now near and now remote, 

Like weird eolian tones in distance dying. 
Sweet as a lovers’s lute, 
Soft as a low-breathed flute, 


he cooing echoes from the rocks replying. 


Who would not ever be 
Thus careless, wild, and free, 

All life by day, through long nights soundly sleeping, 
\s trustingly we rest 
On loving Nature’s breast, 

Fanned by the night wind’s wings about us sweeping ? 
How lovely is night’s noon, 
Lit by the silver moon 

Through leafy waving branches softly gleaming ! 
While the calm stars above, 
Like bright eyes looking love, 

Gaze pensive down upon us fondly dreaming. 


L 
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nter, however, that 


Ihe annual rainfall of t 


the lower Mississip] 
and in the New Eng! 
from thirty to forty 


e student of | 
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fact that the mean annual rainfall of the 
ion is somewhere about 
ten inches is sufficient to indicate many 
of its characteristics, \ region with abun 


dant rain, at least in temperate and tropical 


latitudes, will be a garden of luxuriant vege 
tation, whet refreshing streams flow 
between banks of verdure; and broad river 


‘ 


valleys densely clothed with forests separate 

suntain ranges having rounded summits 
and subdued contours. In such a region 
lakes will be rare or even totally absent, 


? 


unless some disturbing cause, as a glacial 
epoch for example, has interfered to renew 
their youth. In an arid region without 


this is changed. Lakes may 


free drainage all 


ve present or absent, depending on the bal 


t I 
ince between rainfall and evaporation, but 
if present ar suatly saline and bitter. The 
rivers too at sometimes alkaline and 


unwholesome, but their salinity is very mod- 
erate in comparison with the brines of the 
lakes. When they rise in high mountains, as 
do the Truckee, Carson, and Walker rivers of 
California and Nevada, and the Bear, Weber, 
and many other streams formed by the melt- 
ing snows of the Wasatch and neighboring 
mountains, they are as pure and clear as 
mountain streams can be No matter how 
impid they may seem, however, like all sur 
ey carry a small amount of 
saline matter in sojution When the water 
evaporates from the surfaces of the inclosed 
ikes into which it flows, the small percent 
age of mineral matter it contained remains 
behind and contributes to the salinity of the 
lake Ihis is the secret, if a fact known to 
every one can be called such, of the saline 
Tit) 


and alkaline condition of the inclosed lakes 


of the Far West Che plains through which 
the rivers of the Great Basin flow, instead of 
being flowery vales where great trees cast 
their shadows, are shadeless over thousandsof 


square miles, and in many instances are abso- 


¢ 


lute deserts. 
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On maps published ten years or more ago 
he words “ Great American Desert” will be 


} 


1 printed across the vast indefinite area 


west of Great Salt Lake. As exploration 
ivanced, this desert has contracted its 
it 1s about 


This 


inary boundaries, until now 


y one hundred miles in extent. 


irren waste, and fulfills all our expec 

ns of what a true desert should be. 

though but a fraction of the desert area 

ted in the geographies of our youth, 

hg yet of quite respectable dimensions, as 
; e Wil admit who has traversed its 
F y expanse. On some of the trails 
| ng it the distance *‘ between drinks,” or, 
iccurately, between springs, 1s SIXly 


Before this portion of Utah was as 
t 


KNOWN as at present, inany Immigrants 
on this desert in attempting to 
California by the old overland route, 
ssed through northern Utah. The 


eaving Great 


” Salt Lake, crosses the extreme northern pot 


t wl is lett the Great American 
ind travelers over this route may 
ve a glimpse of what an American 
ike One can scarcely fancy, how- 

\ 1 Sé eC 1 the comfortable rail 
of ay, the experiences of the 
i S ( immigrants who, without 
with guides, traveled over nearly 
tes In ox carts twenty-five years 
1 the unknown and. exaggerated dan- 
e route were enhanced by threat- 


sert we have Sé ected isan example 


7 irren plains of the Great Basin was 

ded with water and would be avain 

ed should Great Salt Lake rise but a 

\ desert is generally considered as a 

vaste of sand ; probably on account of 

larity with descriptions of the sandy 

of Egy The American deserts 

ver, are flat mud plains, the beds of an 

ikes, and are but seldom covered with 

sand. During the dry season, when 

; drop of rain falls on their surfaces for 
4 


ve, Or even six months at a time, they 


hard, and broken in every 





by intersecting shrinkage cracks. 
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At such times they bear a striking resem 
blance to some of the old Roman pavements 


made of small blocks of cream-colored mar 


ble. 

When in this condition one may ride over 
them without leaving more than a faint 
impression of the horse’s hoofs on their 


smooth, In the stillness of 


glossy surfaces 


night — and _ no one can appreciate the still 


ness of a desert until he has slept alone with 
the 


only the boundless plain about him 


hoof-beats of a galloping horse ring out as 
As 


s the desert mud, the salts that the 


on the pavements of a city. the summer's 
sun dri 
waters bring to the surface in solution are left 
behind, and gradually accumulate until they 
are several inches thick, and make the deserts 


This illu 


sion is especially marked when one traverses 


appear as if covered with snow. 


the deserts by moonlight. 


long, hot days of summer, 
when the dome of blue is above the deserts, 
without a cloud the strange, delusive mirage 
transforms the landscape beyond all recogni 
tion, and makes it appear tenfold more strange 
At such 


times bright clear lakes, with rippling surfaces 


and weird than it is in reality. 


and willow-fringed banks, allure the unwary 


traveler, and would lead him to destruction 
should he believe them real. The mountains 


desert 


are also deformed by the 


mirage and made to assume the most extrav 


agant and fantastic shapes. 


During hot summer days the monotony of 


the desert is varied by dust columns, formed 
by small whirlwinds, which sometimes reach 


such magnitudes as to be de idedly uncom 


fortable to the traveler who chances to be in 


their path. Many times these columns are 


two or three thousand feet in height, and have 


an approximate diameter of from thirty to 


fact that they are hollow, 


Just is indicated, even 


hity teet. The 
whirling columns of « 
a distance, | 


ght 


from yy their spiral appearance 
} 


and by a li line in the center of each. 


These bending and swaying columns moving 
here and there across the desert landscape, 


impart a novel feature to the plain, and call 


to mind the genii of Arabian tales. 
Such in brief are the deserts of the Far West 











during the arid season. In winter they 
change, and become impassable mud plains 


lel 


or shallow lakes. Sometimes the rains of a 


] ] 


single night will form a lake many square 


miles in area on the nearly level surface of the 


desert, which will vanish as quickly as it came 


} 


when the warm sunlight touches it Che 


deserts are thus not without their seasonal 


changes, but how different are these from 


the varying colors of leaves, fl 
of more humid regions! On 
all the seasons are alike gray or russet-brown 
except just after the rare snowfalls. 

Che varying condition of the desert’s sur 
face owing to changes in the weather is 


rt t 


sometimes a matter of grave importance to 
the traveler, as may be illustrated by the fol 
owing incident 


ssing the Sevier 


The writer was once c1 
desert, Utah, with a pack train, in April, after 
cloudless weather, during 


a few weeks of 


which the desert surface had become suffi 


When 


storm ol 


ciently hard to be traversed with ease. 


midway across the plain a sudden 
snow and rain swept down from the neigh 
boring mountains, and in a few moments 
changed the hard surface on which we were 
riding to a sea of plastic mud, into which our 
animals sank deep at every step. ‘The desert 
became almost impassable even for men on 
foot, and had the storm been of much dura 
tion our condition would have been critical 


Deserts having the characteristics we hav 


briefly described occur in very many of the 


valleys of Utah, Nevada, and Arizona, and 


are found also in the 


adjacent States and 


hese are the secondary drain 


lerritories 
e areas which combine to form the Great 


Basin. Separating the desert valleys are 


a 


extremely rugged mountain 


narrow and 


ranges, of a character unknown in the At 


anti states, which rise to elevations of 
five or six thousand feet or more, above the 
neighboring plains and have sharp serrate 
crests and extremely precipitous slopes 


These are truly desert ranges, and have 


more vegetation than the plains 
they separate hey are as different in 
relief from the 


torm, color, contour and 


forest-covered Appalachians, as mountains 
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mountains of 


could well be. Unlike the 


the Atlantic coast, too, they have not been 


formed by a folding and crumpling of the 


various rocky layers of the earth’s surface, 


but are due mainly to pr found fractures 


which have broken the earth’s crust along 
great number of nearly parallel lines. Thi 


rocks on one side of the breaks thus formed 


were upheaved and now stand as mountal 


\ 


ranges, while the depressed sides of the 


fractures underlie the deserts. “The moun 


tains of the Great Basin are thus monoclins 
that is, are composed of beds which slope in 
hey present a steep face of 


bordered by the 


one direction. 


broken rock on the side 


break, and slope more gently in the opposite 


of this 


’ 


tion. An 


mav be seen in the Wasatch 


direc example structure 
mountains 
which form such a magnificent panorama in 
the neighborhood of Ogden and Salt Lake 
City ; the bold western mountain face Is in 
this case the upheaved side of a great fracture, 
or “fault The eastern face of the still 
grander Sierra Nevada is another example of 
this structure. Again, in the scores of lesser 
mountain ranges intervening between thes 
bordering walls of the Great Basin, monoclinal 
blocks in great varieties may be observed. 
This type of mountain structure was not 
well understood before the Great Basin was 
explored, and is now known as the Basin 
Range structure 
As we have said, the desert ranges are 
extremely rugged and angular, bare of vege 
tation, and as silent and lifeless as the des 
Many of them are of 
] 


volcanic origin, and unlike the deserts have 


erts around them. 


nearly every combination of color that nature 


has been able to devise. We must say, how 


ever, that her taste has at times been extrav 
agant and her colors bizarre 

Under the intense light of the midday 
sun, the soft mingling of gray and brewn on 


the brilliantly contrasted 
} 
s 


the deserts, and 


} 


1 
colors of the mountains, are alike obscure¢ 


ight. At such 


and deadened by the glare of lig] 
wanting in relief 


times the mountains seen 


and are not attractive in form or color: one 
may ride for hours among gorgeous hills and 
surrounding 


not be aware of the grandeur 
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But as soon as the sun approaches 


western horizon, and the shadows of 


rrate range begin to creep across the 


a complete 


I and reveals evel hade of color 
rocks possess and each ravine and 
t has been carved on its rugged 
e aistant peaks assume a purple 
vh deepens and eems to ) 
d from rat to rar is the shadows 


en, untli every mountain mass In View 


deepest and richest purpk In the 
f the Great Basin, the colors of 


do not appear, as in more humid 
» be caused by a curtain of blue, 
in thicker and thicker folds about the 
til they are lost in the night, but the 


rple seems to emanate from the rocks 


lves, and the mountains appear self 
< The reader is, of course, aware 
soft lovely ie of the Virginia hills 


deep royal purple of the Nevada 
tains a due alike to atmospheri 
cene In nature has ever appeared to 
riter more attractive or more worthy a 
rner in the memory than the bare, 

feless deserts of the Great Basin as 
sunset from some commanding pin- 
lhe reader must not suppose, how- 
ese scenes are all desert and sky, 
familiar pictures of the country back 
the Nile. On the contrary, rugged 
ins are always in sight, and many 


1 serrate ranks stretching 


away, 
we, as far as the eve can reach. 


rs that blend and harmonize with 


her in these medleys of plains and 
uns have a richnes f color and 
f ne that is seldom if ever seen in 
f t vered regions late in the 


when the desert plains are seas of 


e shadows, the mountait f brilliantly 
rock rise from out of the unfathom 
ike the gilded spires and min 

tr some dreamland city, and repose 


e soft warm tints of the sky witha 
grandeur that ts all but supernatu 


long have I lingered on the cliffs com 


ling such a view as is suggested above, 
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until the light has faded from the sky, and 


my camp fire shining out in the darkness far 
below called me to a wanderer’s home. 

So clear is the air in the desert regions that 
at night the sky overhead seems almost black, 


i + 


had off to deep blue at the horizon. The 


snadain 


stars shine out with great brilliancy even low 
down near the earth and when they vanish 
it is all at once ; they are eclipsed in their full 
splendor by the mountains as the earth turns 
On its axis. 

Che desert region of the Far West which ts 
so different from other portions of our coun 
try, is eight hundred miles in length from 
north to south, and five hundred miles broad. 
Its area is about 208,500 square miles. It 
is crossed bythe Central and Southern Pacific 
railroads, each of which has thrown out 
branches into the desert valleys. Barren as 
thisland seems to the travel 


less desert. Where 


r from most other 
regions, it is not all a hope 
water can be had for irrigation, the soil is 
productive, and large crops of grain, hay, or 
fruit can be raised. In Utah the Mormons 
especially have demonstrated that thousands 
may have comfortable homesina region which 
the early explorers thought was utterly value- 
less. The great wealth of these desert regions, 
however, lies in the mines of gold and silver 
and other metals found within its borders 
In the desert plains and in the saline and al 
kaline lakes there are accumulations of salt, 
borax, carbonate of soda, and sulphate of 
la, etc., which at no distant day will form 
the basis of a great industry. 

Interesting and instructive as is the Great 
Basin of today, it has even a greater charm 


in its geological revelations. 


What follows relates to its condition in 
what is known as the (Quaternary period 
of geological history : or the time that imme- 


diately preceded the Recent period, in 


We have already shown that the Great 
Basin is today a vast area of interior drain- 
age, where the rainfall is small, the valleys 
desert-like, the mountains rugged and barren, 


the lakes frequently without outlet and highly 


Geologists have ascertained that thisregion 
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during the Quaternary period had a more 
humid climate than at present, and that many 


of its now desert valleys were then filled 


with 
broad and deep inland seas. 

The largest of the ancient lakes at present 
known is Lake Bonneville, the second in size 
has been named Lake Lahontan 


Lake 


border of the Great Basin, principally in Utah, 


Bonneville was situated on the east 


and extended from a few miles north of the 
1ree hundred and fif 
the 


Utah-Idaho boundary tl 


ty-six miles southward. It flooded all 


valley of Great Salt Lake, together with the 


Sevier and Escalante deserts in southern 


Utah. 


miles broad and a thousand feet deep, where 


It was one hundred and twenty-five 


Great Salt Lake is now situated. The site 


of the Temple at Salt Lake City was then 


submerged eight hundred and fifty feet. 


Lake Bonneville overflowed northward and 
tlows 


River, which 


became tributary to Snak« 


into the Columbia. \t various stages its 


waves and currents formed terraces and gravel 


bars on the mountain slopes which confined 


it. These still remain as fresh and perfect 


and are in part 


as when they were formed, 


} 


the records from which the geologist has been 


able to determine the history of the ancient 
lake We know that it rose with many fluc- 
tuations until it had a depth of about nine 
hundred feet, but did not overflow. Then 
a change of climate caused it to contract its 


borders, and possibly to become completely 


desiccated. Inthe lowerstages of this desicea 


tion it was broken into separate water bodies 
which must have been more or less salins 
Another great climatic change caused the 
basin to be refilled to a gher level than 
before and to overflow Ihe water found an 
outlet at the north end of Ca valley, Ida 
ho, and as we have said, became tributary 
to th Ci mbia The ike cor to 
overflow until the waters had « down their 
outlet three hundred and seventy feet. Dur 


ing this period, unless there were some pecu 
liar conditions near the point of discharge 
the lake must have been fresh. Ihe dis 


charge of the lake was finally stopped by a 


} 


climatic change which lowered its surface 


let, and again the 


below the bottom of the out 
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basin became partly if not wholly desiccated. 
This second low-water period has continued 
to the present day, and Great Salt and Sev- 
ier Lakes are the representatives of ancient 
Bonneville 

The largest of these representatives of the 


In 1850 itcoy 


ancient sea is Great Salt Lake. 


ered 1,750, and in 1869 2,166 square miles. 


Its maximum depth is about fifty feet, and 
its mean depth approximately fifteen feet 
These recent changes in area are due t 


small variations in climate, similar in char 


to tl which produced the 
of the 


With change in vol 


ie changes 


acter 


great expansions and contractions 


lake in ancient times. 


ume there is change in density ; that 1s, the 


strength.of the brine increases with decreased 
area, and decreases when the lake expands. 
In 1850, its waters contained about twenty 
two parts, by weight, of saline matter in solu 


tion to a hundred parts of water. In 1860, 


the saline matter had decreased to a littl 


less than fifteen, and in 1873, to a little more 


than fourteen per cent his change in 


} 


salinity was accompanied by increased area. 


[he waters of the ocean contain three 
and five-tenths per cent of total salts in 
solution. Great Salt Lak therefore, in 
1850, was sIx times as saline as the ocean. 
Like the ocean, too, it holds many sub 
stances in solution; the principal ones are 
common salt, or sodium chloride,and sodium 
sulphate ; besides these there are small per 


slum, etc, 

on the solu- 
ine substances Is well illus 
Utah. In sum- 


le ind transparent, | 


bility of cert 


trated by 


r itS waters ¢ ut 


me 


comes on it DeCOMesS MIIKY 


as cold weather 


or owing to the precipitation of 


opalescent, 


ium sulphate in an extremely fine cond! 


In the depth of winter when the tem- 


| ere 


tion 


the atmos} above the lake 


perature of 


falls far below freezing, an immense quan 
tity of sodiuin sulphate is precipitated and 


thous 


the beach. 


is thrown ashore by the waves until 


ands of tons accumulate on 


When the temperature rises, the salt thus 
} 


precipitated is again dissolved Chis‘ nat 


ural process of fractional crystallization pro 
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€ | by a is 


of 


suggest to those who 


lowering temperature, 


ld 
i 


ictive, and should 


attempting to manufacture salt in Utah 


ractical method of treating the natural 


s in order to obtain common salt free 
yhate. | 


during 


sodium sul; ake Sevier 1s also 


saline, and the arid season 


to dryness 


region that drained 


mes evaporates 


into Lake Bonne- 


rits hydrographic basin, comprised an 


f fifty-two thousand square miles, and 


d the Wasatch Mountains, which, 





n as now, were the main condensers of 

“101 On the west this hydrographic 

F ! ined the area draining into Lake 
in [hese two drainage basins occu- 

\ he entire space between the Rocky 
\ tains and the Sierra Nevada in the 

yw traversed by the Central Pacific 

lahontan, the companion of Lake 

eville, occupied many of the valleys of 

western Nevada, together with small 

f Oregon and California. It was 

ely irregular in outline, and inclosed 

" tainous island seventy by one hun 
' 1 forty miles in extent he north 
the lake was a little north of the 


. Oregor yundary, and it extended 
val yuthern end of Walker 

\ distance of tw ndred and 

In its widest part It was one 

hty miles broad At the 

te of Pyramid Lak was a little 


hundred t and five 


the Carson desert. 


[" | | 

g ke Lake Bonneville, the great Qua 
5 ake of Nevada never overflowed, but 
4 it concentration during its various 


st S; 


and fol 


desiccation, 


> a second arid 1d which has 
t tne present da\ hese great 

I level « rre S| yn 1 with the Os illa 

Lake Bonneville. As Lake Lahontan 

r overtlowed, its waters became saline 

Kaline and dep sited large | lantities of 

carbonate or “tufa.” What became 

common salt, sodium sulphate, and 


uble salts carried into th 


1e lake is 


SS SOl 
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perhaps not certainly known. It is supposed, 


however, that they were absorbed and buried 


hwy ¢} 


by the clays and marls brought into the basin 
during periods of extreme dryness; but this 
conclusion rests on the hypothesis that lakes 
can be freshened by desiccation. 


The v 


the waters of Lake Lahontan still remain, and 


ast quantities of tufa deposited from 


add many novel and interesting features to 


the scenery of the desert region in which 
they occur. About Pyramid and Winne- 
mucca lakes and on the borders of the Car- 
son desert, especially, crags and castle-like 
masses of tufa may be seen which contain 


many thousands of tons of carbonate of lime. 


These ¢ sits present three varieties of tufa, 


named in the order of their deposition, and 


in reference to their structure, lithoid tufa, 


In the 


castle-like masses of tufa standing 


dendritic tufa, and thinolitic tufa. 


towers and 


here and there on the deserts, these varie- 


concentric rings when 


of 


exposed. Besides the main divisions, the tufa 


ties may be seen as 


horiz sections the deposits are 


ynta 


deposits present a great number of minor vari- 


ations which record small changes either in 


mperature of the 


the « sition or in the te 
solution from which they were precipitated. 

When 
evap ration it De¢ 
] 


nac 


Om] 


lake Lahontan was lowered by 


livided into a num- 


ame 


ber of indep nt water bodies ; and at the 


present time is represented by Honey Lake, 


California, Pyramid, Winnemucca, Hum- 


boldt, and Walker lakes, Nevada. 


\n interesting feature in the chemistry of 


the existing lakes of the Lahontan basin here 


invites attention. They occupy depressions in 
as we have 


the bed of the former lake, which, 


seen, did not overflow, but lost its waters 
yy evaporation We sh yuld expe {, there 
fore, that the present lakes would be highly 


On the contrary, analyses of their 


waters h: wn that in no instance do they 


contain more 


than a traction of one per cent 


of mineral matter in solution. It is evident, 


therefore, that the present lakes are not 


] 


liquors from 


mother which the less soluble 
recipitated, and cannot be 


old lake, 
An esti- 


he 1 
peen | 


remnants 


salts have 


considered as of the 


remaining after long concentration. 
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mate based on the percentage of saline mat- 


ter contained in Walker Lake and in the 


streams supplying it, has shown that under 
the present conditions it would not require 
more than three hundred and fifty or four 
hundred years for the lake to become as 


saline as we now findit. A similar calculation 


in reference to other lakes in the Lahontan 


basin has led to similar results) From 


considerations it seems safe to conclud 


the last high water stage of Lake Lahontan 


was followed by a perl rd of 


caused its basin to become completel: 


cated, at least at intervals, 


period of tim During these } 


water the salts previously contributed to the 


} } 


basin were buried and absorbed by the sedl 


} 


ments deposited When the basin began to 


refill and the present lakes came into exist 


ence, a new start was made and another cycle 


of concentration begun 


Besides Lakes Bonnevi ind Lahontan 


there were at tl same time many other 


water bodies, of them several hundred 


some 


square miles in extent, in the Great Basin. 


Of these more than thirty have been explored 
harmonize, so far as 


and found to 


\ WESTERN AMBASSADOI 


PH ipl 


I 


ointment of a noted 


humorist to the court of Constantinople calls 
tomind an embassador from a western power, 
who visited that city s I ‘ ret 
years ag 

How much the medieval hopes of the 


envoy were set on winter sunshine no his 
tory explains, but his own report reveals that 
he found more summer heat than suited him, 


‘ 


and in the midst of it a thing or twoto laugh 


at. He trod, moreove ruined halls of 
an effete monarch with firm a step, an 1 
made them echo now and then with such a 
caustic wit, that we may be excused for ca 


him out for a moment from the depths of 


German history 


It was in the 
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records can be deciphered, with the histories 


of Bonneville and Lahontan. The more 


important of the smailer (Quaternary lakes 
occupied Deatt 

and Klamath valleys, California ; 
Abert 
many of the 


Nevada lying 


Owen’s, and Mono, Goose 
Silver and 
Summer Lake valleys, Oregon; and 
larger valleys of Utah and 


between or south of the drain 


age areas of Bonneville and Lahontan. 
ill y + 1] , y te ] } la 
Spa Will not allow an extended descr 
tion of the ancient lakes of the Great Basin. 
but enough has been presented to show that 


it was once a lake instead of a sert region, 


and that it has been subject to great oscilla 


tions of cl 


lation that existed between 


es Bonneville and Lahor 


tan and the ancient glaciers of the surround 


ing mountains ts another extremely interest 
ing and instructive branch of our subject, but 


} 


one which cannot now be dwelt upon. 


Considering what has taken place in the 
past, it isnot perhaps beyond hope that pre 


cipitation may again increase over 
and 
the arid region west of the Rocky 
of agricultural value. 


Israel C. 


tains become 


. ” 
kK uSSCLL. 


28 AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


ueen, 


ror Nichephorus and his notoriou: 
Cheophano, that Ott 
and Emperor of the 
to the 


i 


l., King of Germany 


Romans, sent an offer of 


marriag: princess Theophano, 


in behalf of his promising son, Otto the Sec 
One effort had already miscarried, on 


a diffe 


ond 


account of rence on the question of 


dowry, Dut only the matter of a province or 


Databie question of whether 


two, and the de 


the Pope ruled the whole world or only half 


stood in the way, when Liutpr: Bishop 


of Cremona, 


begged to be sent on that mis 
L ry 

sion as peacemaker extraordinary. Liutpraud 

was In some directions one of the most influ 

ential men of his times, and hoped, by vir 

tue of a previous visit to Constantinople, and 


his general acquaintance with Grecian affairs, 
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atter the war clouds then overhanging 


happy empires. 


He arrived with his train of followers at 
Golden Gate of the city on the 4th of 
968, in the midst of a pouring rain. 
lired, travel-stained, and dripping they ap- 


r admission and were invited to wait. 


It was rather hard on a man of influence, 


they waited hey stayed there, 1n fact, 
the eleventh hour of the day, when per- 
ssion came to enter, but nly on foot, and 
horseless embassy, conducted toa se- 
estered palace, was left for the night in 


irge of armed guards. Accommodating 
hemselves as best they could to a house 
wh was §s en to the weather that it kept 
neither heat nor cold, they awaited the day 
ynly to find that no members of the 
xcept the Bishop would be allowed 

t ind visitors would be rigidly ex- 
Scarcely ised with this welcome, our 
copal diplomat, losing his breath in the 

rt, made his way to the royal palace to 
eet the Lord Chancellor and make known 


s errand. He immediately fell into a heated 


discussion with that gentleman over the 

ria title. kor the chancellor spoke 

slightingly of Otto as “king,” and 

ehty ambassador informed him at 

that his master was an emperor. He 

it use what terms he saw fit, but the 
facts were tk same. 


his language put the court official in such 


imiable state of mind that he refused 

! ve the envoy’ credentials himself, 

ordered them to be first handed to the 
eter for inspection 

\fter this feat of diplomacy the Bishop 

await an interview with Niceph- 

nself This affair took place the fol 

ving day in the throne-room of the palace. 

Notwithstanding his anticipations, Liutpraud 

not greatly impressed with the Emperor's 

nal Appearance, 
\ monstrosity,” he noted; “a dwarf, 


a big head and the eves of amole: dis 


1 by a short, broad, thick, half-gray 


a finger’s length of neck, and a long, 


in col 


haggy head of hair : 


r an Ethiope ; 
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one whom you would rather not meet at mid- 


night. He was clothed in a faded 


cotton robe, used up with age and daily 


wear, and Sicyonian shoes. In speech, bois- 


terous ; for treachery, a fox; for lying and 


perjury, a very Ulysses.” 

Che ruler thus attractively described began 
by saying that he was willing to receive the 
ambassador with all kindness but the wicked 
impossi- 


behavior of his master had made it 


ble. He had invaded his rights in conquer- 


ing Rome, had deposed his vassals, and 

brought fire and sword upon his subjects. 
lo which Liutpraud replied, that instead 

Rome, his lord had freed her 


Ing 
Hii} 


of enslay 
from the yoke of tyrants. If Nicephorus or 


his ancestors were such powerful emperors 


why had they not come over and released 
Rome from the petticoat rulers who ruined 
her ? What had they ever done for the Church 
but plunder it ? 

Not so 
the ends of the earth to replace the Holy 
Father 


these vassals, they had long since abjured 


his master. He had come from 


in honor upon his throne. As for 


the Eastern Empire, and were in rebellion 
against Otto. 


“one of Adel- 


bert’s knights is here who denies this.” 


said Nicephorus, 


és If 


he says this is false,” he retorted, ‘* he shall 


lhe Bishop's valorous blood leaped. 


prove it tomorrow with one of my followers, 
in wager of battle.” 

With these words and more of like sooth 
ing nature, Liutpraud argued the case of the 
rival empires, and having as he thought pre 
pared the way, ended the storm by making 
the offer of 


Nicephorus st 


marriage. 
iddenly observed that it was 
time for high mass. He would answer at 
some future time. 

[he Bishop had nothing else to do then 
but to stay and watch the procession. He did 


and 


occasion 


down in vinegar what the 
forth. 


» the celebration was a mass of 


this. wrote 


brought The crowd which 
had come t 
shop-keepers and obscure persons, who lined 
the street like a wall on both sides, from the 
palace to St. Sophia’s church. 


They 


were, as a general thing, armed 
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with little thin shields and paltry lances, and 
to the increased magnificence of the proces 


Che courtiers, who 


sion, mostly barefoot 
accompanied the Emperor through this shoe- 
less multitude, wore great robes of state which 
were threadbare and tattered with age. It 
would have been better if they had come in 
their every-day clothes, for there was not one 


whose dress was not old when his grandfather 


No one was adorned with gold or precious 
stones, except Nicephorus himself, whom the 
imperial regalia, made for the persons of his 
ancestors, rendered all the more hideous 

\s this phenomenal retinue crept forward, 
‘Behold, the 
Morning Star! Eous rises, and darkens 


with his gaze the beams of the s 


the singers set up a clamor 


in! ‘The 


male death of the Saracens! Nicephorus, 


and inthe midst of such flatter 
] 


ing paans, for which Liutpraud would have 


substituted far different expressions, thi 


Emperor entered the church. Here the two 
young princes whose rights he had usurped 
bowed to the earth and received the kiss of 
pe ace, 


What 


Bishop fails to say. His report turns at once 


religious services tooK place the 


to the court dinner which immediately fol 
lowed, and to which he was invited for the 
lirst time 

Inthe royal hall he found the feast Spread 
pon a long, narrow table, which was cov 
idth of a plank, and 
for halt its length had no cloth at al 

With none of his followers present, nor 
even at call in the palace, Liutpraud, Bishop 


Man of Letters, and Ambassa 


dor Extraordinary 


ot Cremona, 


of both Ottos, was shown 
a seat at the fifteenth remove from the 
Emperor, and entirely beyond the consola 
tions of the table-cloth lo add to the 


enjoyment of the tedious meal, which reeked 


bscenity, Nicepho 


with oil, fish gravy, and 


plied the Bishop with questions about 
answered, 


iS native country, and when 


promptly told him he lied. He remarked 
among other things that the clumsy Franks 
could not fight in their heavy armor, and 


were brave any way only when drunk. He 
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would come presently with a host like the 
waves of the sea and swallow them up. They 
were no Romans; they were nothing but 
Lombards. 

At this the doughty prelate could contain 
Not heeding the Em 


peror’s motion to be silent, he pitched into 


himself no longer. 


the Romans, from the fratricide Romulus 
down. ‘They had never been anything but 
robbers and fugitive slaves, said he, com 
pounded of all vices, and a by-word to the 
noble race of Germans. Come over and he 
would find out what kind of fighters these 
were. 

This kind of talk was of course highly de- 
lightful to the would-be father-in-law. He 
succeeded at length in calling a halt, how 
ever, and brought the festivities to a close. 

['wo days later the ambassador, overcome 
with vexation and heat, fell sick. His quar- 
ters left much tc be desired. The house was 
in the first place so far removed from the 
royal palace that the Bishop, deprived of his 
horse, exhausted all his patience and breath 
in getting to court, and when he came wear 
ily home, found rest for his episcopal person 
not on hay, nor straw, nor even the earth, 
but on a couch of hard marble with stones 
for pillows. Sufficient good water could not 
be bought for money, while the Greek wine 
was almost undrinkable for mixtures of pitch, 
resin, and gypsum Their daily necessities 


were supplied by a guardian of the house, 


whose like for charges, thievery, and other 
inflictions Liutpraud thought could only be 
found in Inferno. ‘The company saw linger- 
ing starvation and alien graves slowly open 
before them, but at length by a heavy bribe 
the household persecutor, was induced to 
carry a petition to the Chancellor that the 
\ Venetian 


to sail, and the Bishop would 


embassy be allowed to go h ine 
ship was about 
like, at least, that his body might reach his 


} 


native soil. He was told to present himself 
at court in four days. 

On making his appearance he found a com- 
pany of the most learned men of the realm 
gathered together to discuss the royal pro- 
posal of marriage fter some preliminary 


talk, they said it was an unheard of thing, 
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for a princess born in purple to a father born 


in purple to marry a foreigner, but the mat- 
1 


ter could be arranged if the right price was 


aid 


all the territory between, up to 


Chey named Ravenna and Rome with 
the borders 
of their provinces, as sufficient remuneration. 

l hold 


k right and left into their royal purple 


envoy scouted the idea, and 


their royal claims on, Rome. Other 


Ni horus cared so much for the Church 


why did he not give her back the possessions 
had stolen ? 


H would do 


dient to him, would he? Once 


hat when Rome was obe 


there was a 
man who prayed the Lord to avenge him on 


rhe Lord said, ‘* I will do it 


5 enemies. 


it day when I reward every one accord 


to his works “© Alas,” the yor man 


hed, ‘“‘ how late 


At this everybody] the Chan- 


aughed except 


cellor. That lean and pious fraud broke up 
t nterview, and Liutpraud, conducted 


and ravenous family 


of the 


k to his leaky house 


guard for the rest 


vas kept under 
ntl 
lhe feast of the Apostles having arrived, 
although in ill condition, was 


Bish D, 


ned to celebrate the day, and to dine 


+ +} 1 } > 

a ne roval board. 

found himself once more at the bare 
the table, and to his inexpressible dis- 


wly arrived Bulgarian am- 
gotten up like a bar 

rian, unwashed and unshaven, wore only 
7. d 


ron chain about his neck and, as the 


issador. This creature, 





than suspected, had never been 


i 


more 
ed. ‘To come after this unchristened 
It was an insult, of 
so much to him, Liutpraud, 


Otto. 


} 
i 


was too much. 


as to 


e, not 


Kemperor He rose and left the 


\s he 


| others hastened after and endeavored 


angrily withdrew, the Chancel 
1 


lain. According to an ancient mar 


ontract, they said the Bulgarian ambas 
was given precedence over all others 
court of Constantinople. If it was so 
pleasant, they begged him to gotoa 
house with some of the attendants, as 


be 


allowed to go homne. 
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rs had married their daughters, and if 
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Too mad to answer, he followed where 


they proposed, and the Emperor, to soothe 


him, sent tid-bits from his own table. A 


piece of fat kid, for instance, from which he 


he had himself eaten, stuffed with garlic, 


onions, and leeks, and besmeared with fish 


sauce, was a delicacy which the sarcastic 
Bishop wished his master might live to enjoy. 

\ week later, as though he set great store 
upon the honor, the invitation was repeated. 
On this 


rel 


occasion, they him with 
But 


thanks to the inspiration of the 


Spe ared 


juestions. he was ready for 


| 


igious 
them, and 
hour answered everything “eleganter.” 

he same day, as the Bishop was laboring 
up to the palace again in the afternoon, his 
haggard appearance awakened much feminine 
sympathy among the populace. Heretofore, 
the women on the street had stopped their 


work to admire his stately appearance, and 


he had heard them call out to one another, 
‘* Took, mother, look ! 


they beat their breasts and cried, 


But now pity filled 
their eyes ; 
** Poor man! Poor man 


Unutterable things he called down from 


high heaven that day upon Nicephorus, the 


author of his miseries, yet could but laugh 


to himself, when the little, insignificant 
Emperor made his appearance on a very 
large and frisky horse, looking for all the 
world like one of the dolls which in Ger 


many the Slavs used to tie to a colt to make 
it caper. 


lhree long exasperating weeks now passed 


} 


in which the sick and hungry embassy saw 


no signs of their promised departure. The 


Emperor tried to make the ambassador con 


q 


cede the disputed boundary questions, but 


Liutpraud refused to go heyond his written 
| 


instructions. He beggedonly to be allowed 


to go home. But as day after day went by 


and no dismission came, the Bishop began to 


lose some of his boldness. He no longer 


assumed the lofty carriage and _ resolute 


demeanor which the representative of a vig- 


should 


the 
court of a crumbling monarchy, but descend- 


orous western power Sustain at 


ed to diplomacy and even attempted the 
politic ‘ 
When at one interview Nicephorus, hav- 
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ing expatiated upon the obedience due him, 
said at last, ‘Go home to your master, inform 
him of these things, and if he complies, 
come hither again yourself,” the delighted 
ambassador replied, “ Let your sacred Maj 
esty but arrange that I return at once to 
Italy, for I am convinced that my lord will 
do just as you wish, and I shall come back 
to you rejoicing.” 

He bowed himself to the earth and was 
reverently departing, but alas ! the Emperor 
had noticed the irony. 
invited the envoy to dinner 


He smilingly nod 
ded, and ! 

As usual, Nicephorus spiced the ill-scented 
meal with sport at the expense of the Franks, 
Among other things he demanded of Liut 
praud where the bishopric might be. ‘ Cre- 
mona, said he, “near the Po, one of the 
greatest rivers of Italy. Since your highness 
thinks of sending a fleet thither, I hope it 
may be my fortune to see and know you 
there. Grant peace to the place, that through 
you it may flourish, since it is not able to 
resist you.” 

The Emperor lowered his eyes as though 
he had noticed no sarcasm, and swore with 
his hand on his heart to send him back at 
once with the fleet to Ancona. But the 
unhappy Bishop discovered that the Greek 
could be ironical also. 

During the next four days he received no 
supplies whatever, and there was such a fam- 
ine in Constantinople that three large gold 
pieces could scarcely obtain a single meal for 
the company. On the fifth, the Chancellor, 
summoning the envoy into his presence, 
announced that the Emperor was on his way 
to Arabia with the army, and asked if he yet 
harbored the desire to see his maj sty, and 
had anything new to communicate 

lhe disgusted prelate replied that he had 
no desires of that kind. See the king? The 
only thing he did want to see was the much 
promised harbor of Ancona. Whereupon 
the Chancellor swore by the head of the 
Emperor, by his own life, by the lives of his 
children— Liutpraud noticed that the Greeks 
were always ready to swear away the heads 
of their fellow citizens that the thing 


should be done. 
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But the Lord Chancellor lied ; for a few 
days later the Bishop was ordered to meet 
the Emperor at a point about eighteen miles 
from the city, and laboriously reached it 
only to hear the same old demands renewed. 

It was on this occasion that he was taken 
to see the royal preserves and the wonderful 
herds of wild asses. The Greeks had lauded 
these pets very highly, and he was anxious to 
view them himself. The park was very large, 
very hilly, and full of underbrush, so the am 
He had just got into hot 


bassador rode. 
water with an attendant on account of this 
unlawful proceeding, when a drove of deer 
with a number of asses approached. The 
Bishop could not for the life of him see how 
they differed from the tame beasts of Cre 
mona, butlike a true diplomat, exclaimed, “ I 
really never saw such animals as those in Sax 
ony ! 

This was enough. His Greek companion 
said at once that if the Emperor Otto would 
only submit, Nicephorus would give him a 
whole lot of those donkeys to keep. It 
would be no small honor to possess what his 
forefathers had not even seen. 

The inducement was not sufficient, but 
the polite words of the envoy having been 
reported to the Emperor, he was rewarded 
with a brace of venison and another permis 
sion to leave. 

Before he reached Constantinople, how 
ever, he was informed that it would be im- 
possible to forward him home at present as 
the Saracen pirates then held the sea, and 
the Huns blocked the land passage, both 
of which statements were egregiously false 

Placed once more in the bosom of his ra- 
ging family, guards were so stationed that 
neither the Bishop nor any of his compan- 
ions could go out, nor could outsiders ap- 
proach. Even beggars, who received alms 
in response to their broken Latin supplica- 
tions, were beaten and thrown into prison. 

Not even the interpreter was allowed to 
The cook 
might go, but speaking no Greek could only 


make purchases in the market. 


make signs and pay four prices for supplies. 
When friends attempted to send in food or 


Aine reais cag. 
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acies, their gifts were thrown away and 


ir messengers thanked with cudgels. 


woes thus daily accumulating, the 


na¢e 


the embassy sank daily to lower 


rits < 
s of despair. But the crowning misfor 
was yet to come. 
1 mood to endure almost any humilia- 
gain. their release, hey, Coubtless, 
have been willing to worship the Em- 
whatever title he chose to name, 
would have brought them the free air of 
\t this point messengers suddenly ar 
fromthe Pope, with a letter addressed to 
Emperor of the Greeks,” advising him 
in parental and fraternal relations 
is dear spiritual son, Otto, “ Emperor 
Romans.” 
leavens What a bomb in the camp of 
cuishing Franks! They could see 
t hopes shatter in blast which this 
would fuse. 
cian Emperor!” cried the court. “The 
in, the poverty-stricken Roman! That 
d have the face to call the August, 
the Ruler of the Universe, the 
Nicephorus, an ‘Emperor of the 
h ” How the unhappy bearers of the 


15 } ’ } +} 
escaped immedlate Geatn 


the Bish 
inderstand. 
shall we do with these vile crea 


vyed the Gre eks. 


“ They are noth- 
w-born menials, and if we kill them 
il our hands in their blood. Oh 
e were a bishop, or the other a mar- 
we might give them a taste of the 
their beards out, sew them up in 
ind sink them in the sea ! 
were thrown into prison instead, 
the unlucky Bishop, trembling in his 
ty, saw no escape but bythe gate of 
ws. At home he regarded himself 
man, but after the arrival of this papal 
whose poverty had been their only 
rd, he felt like a Croesus. 
tter was forwarded to the camp of 
peror, and the company, filled with 
ating uncertainty, awaited the return 
)urier, 


ynth having dragged its weary length 


h the heat of summer, an answer from 
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Nicephorus finally arrived. Liutpraud was 
summoned into the presence of the Viceroy. 
“The Pope of Rome,” said this official, “‘ if 
such a person ought to be called Pope, who 
has given aid and comfort to an adulterous 
and apostate vassal of ours, has written a let- 
ter as worthy of him self as it is unworthy of 
our Emperor, in which he calls him *‘ Emper- 
or of the Greeks,’ and not of the Romans, 
and there is no doubt but that he did this at 
estion and re 


the sugg quest of your master.” 


*“ My time has come,” thought the Bishop. 


1.1 } 


“This road leads to the block. 

“But we know you will say,” continued 
the Greek, “that the Pope is the greatest 
fool on earth, and we agree with you there.” 


“Not I, 


recovering 


exclaimed the Bishop, suddenly 


“Hear me,” resumed the Viceroy. ‘* This 


stupid, idiotic Pope does not know that Con- 
stantine brought the imperial scepter, the 
whole senate and military force of Rome to 
Constantinople, and left behind nothing but 
fishermen, candy-peddlers, bird-catchers, bas- 
tards, and slaves. He never would have 
written this letter, if your lord had not put 


him up to it They will both find out what 


I 
perils overnang them, if the y do not soon 
come to their senses.” 

The Bishop was nothing if not coura- 
geous, and could scar ely listen to these slan 
ders. But his experience of Oriental hospi- 
tality was beginning to teach him a little 
discretion, and he now brought into play all 
He replied, that 
in reality, distinguished for 


his hoarded astuteness. 
the Pope was, 
candor and sincerity, and had written this 
letter to praise rather than disparage the 
Emperor. For, although he knew that Con 
stantine had built this city, yet he recog- 
nized that with their eastern customs and 
speech, the name Roman was as little suita- 
ble for tl 


em as for their times. “ But in fu- 


ture,” —and this he regarded as his master 
plec eots ibtlety, —‘“‘the address of his letters 
shall be, John, Pope of Rome, to Nicepho 
rus, Constantine, and Basilius, great and 
mighty Emperors of the Romans.’ 

He calculated that unless a letter were 


thus ceremoniously directed, it would be un- 
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likely to reach the Emperor at all, and in- 


tended to counsel the Pope to be p lite on 
to fill the 


the outside of his next « tle, but 


pis 
inside with thunders and threatenings, to ar 
raign Nicephorus for his crimes, and hurl 


the anathema at his wicked head 





For once the Greeks did not notice the 
stratagem. They rejo1 it such a great con 
cession, and told the Bishop that he was the 
only Frank they loved, adding, that when h¢ 
came back to Constantinople he oO ri 
richly rewarded 

But tl next minute | d nearly 

DSe¢ the wt r taue when tl asked 
him if master really desired t in in a 
treaty of friendshi nd marriag 

The venteen weeks of ory ¢ ivity 
he indig rank 1 prece 
dence, tne taun ( Ay K t CU 
in I a ¢ tnr Oo? re } ~ 

vdor Altl oh h d not heard a sing 

word fro sovel riv rt 
(onstantin e, a ) My ( ning 
icTros t! co y O ANC e {ol 
his bride f knew, J I inswered 
ity, | it was, ind i, the d [ \ 
lord when I fir came ere But nce I 
iccount of y I eanness | has eel na 
ble to get | ers from n i nis ) e 
ne th nk la ca ve an l i1ns 
and raves likea ness r d of ry g, 
waiting for the hour of vengeance Marriage 
he now abhors He would sooner empty the 
vials ot wratl ea 

The Greek re I \ t f he 
attempted any such easul ey W d 
hire all the nat f | I ‘ nd ‘*smasl 
him” like a tters ve Further r by 
tl vay, they lerstood | nac rchased 
I mer ¢ tern ¢ st € Ww int 
ed to carry away He would ease bring 
them tn for inspect i ch as were found 
suitable for him to kes “ d be marke 
Wit! lL i¢ let 1 ( her wi ad ) 
taken away and the price returned, as foreign 
people were not permitted W the Gre 
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The Bishop was outraged. The Emper 


had given him permission. No matter; the 
Emperor had forgotten the law. 


But Italian merchants sold this clothin 


freely and it could be seen any day on mi: 


strels and abandoned women 


Ihe traffic should be stopped at once. He 
would please exhibit 
acquired either by gift « 
wrath of the prelate, ambass \4 


dor of the glorious em] 


in spite of the 


son, the wicked Greeks went through the epis 
copal baggage and took away five costly robe 
which he had designe for th cnurcl! 
( remona 

\ letter, written in g from Nicephor 
was then entrusted to issador for h 


of Rome, 





Imp 
rial answer, an epistle in from the Lord 
Chancellor, which was t nt back by Liut 
praud id of the m« commissioners 
in order that Gr ry mig etter percel > 
that ur s mended is ways he yas a | 
ost P 
| 
Whereupon, with m k vo, whi : 
he Bishop was especi veet and delight 
ful, they bade him farewe d st forgetting 
to say, as ft, tha ler the circumsta 
ces horses ild be ro\ l for the « } 
ny | not for the bayggag 
Our worthy minister succeeded, howeve1 
by means of an enormous bribe in getting 
his im nents forwarded having first 
vented his spite in twen i! f ponderous 
Latin verse n the W S if the house 
which these one hundred and twenty unha| 
days had beer nt, set o1 r sunny Italy 


destination and made the rt from which 
ae oe 
we ive va lTead S Li¢ 
four years later, throuzh th forts of a 
new embassador, a wedding took place, in 


nano and Utto wer 


1e end 


het] 1 en ¢] 
{ wondered totl 


of his days how the business was managed 


John Martin Vine 


ent 
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[HE sea wind waves the garland 
Of olive in thy hair, 
The sea wind, flown from far land 
Of maiden fancies, where 
le All song shall be love’s singing, 
No love repentance bringing, 
A doubtful, dreamborn star land, 


Devoid of death and care, 


Thy brown feet press the shingle, 
With fretful step and slow, 
Thy joys with tears commingle, 
hy passions come and go. 
lo what high loves aspiring, 
What prideful bliss desiring, 


Makes thy young blood to tingle, 





And thy pale cheek aglow? 


| The light of play and laughter, 
Is dead within thine eyes. 
[hy childhood gone, and after, 
What shall there be to prize? 
Shall evil hours fly fleeter ? 
Shall stronger wine taste sweeter, 
Chan that the maiden quaffed, or 
Shall woman’s craft devise 
From hate a cause for loving, 
One pang of bliss from pain, 


Or, memory removing, 


” 


Make peace with peace again? 
And sang you ne’er so loudly, 
Nor stepped the dance more proudly, 
Shall not thy soul, reproving, 


Thy cheek with teardrops stain? 


Fair dreams of that the world 
Denies and childhood craves! 
As ships with white sails furled 
Glide down the inland waves, 
lo storms and tall masts crashing, 
And rocks, and breakers dashing, 
And battered dead men hurled 


\shore to sand-sw pt graves. 
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Oh! would it were as praying 
Would have the future be, 































Long loving, and glad playing 
For all of us and thee; 
Then we would know no fears, 
Our eyes would shed no tears, 
Faith would dread no betraying, 


And love no jealousy. 


That shall not be! Caresses | 
Shall lessen and grow cold ; 
(And love, and lover’s kisses 
Grow stale as we grow old. 
Song can no longer warm us, 
Eye glances no more charm us ; 
Sleep on our eyelids presses, ' 


And summer nights seem cold. 


This is, and has been ever, 
The scornful gods’ decree, 
That man shall hope, but never 
Shall hope’s fulfillment be. 

(And dream of boy and maiden, ° 


By doubt and fear o’erladen, 





Shall be as faltering river, 
Chat fails to reach the sea. 


Shy laughs at life’s beginning, 
Low eyes and tim’rous breast ; 

Soft tempting, and sweet sinning, 
And love by hate possessed ; 


Fierce effort, bitter failing, 


And tears, and loud bewailing, 
And but one prize worth winning, 
rhe end of all,—and rest, 


P, Y. Black. 
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RECENT 


Vi find before us for review this quarter 
ral admirable collections of tales, a few 
lish reprints, some dozen new American 
vels,-—none of which are very notable, 
. few of which are altogether worthless, 
1 number of new editions of popular 
vels of the last few years, and some half- 
n important translations. 
Of the worthless stories, we are sorry to 
the most worthless bears a California im 
It is called Winklebach’s Hotel, and 
confused and inane attempt, ignorant, 
nintentionally vulgar, and unreadably dull. 
radtse2 is a very different production as 
s mere skill in writing is concerned, and 
ecasionally some really bright points ; 
t has also occasional vulgarities, and no 
son at all for existence. It seems in- 
nded for a sort of burlesque on Chicago 
d divorce. Then there are two sufficiently 
weak tales, published in a “ Fireside Series,” 


vith ornate covers Brother against Broth 


er.3 a Story Of two brothers who took differ- 


sides in the Civil War; and /a Zhral/- 
‘a “psychological study” of a young 
in—or, more properly, a maiden fair 

was mesmerized into marrying the 
x man. Both stories have very black 
potent villains, very virtuous good peo- 


ind very volcanic passions, all depicted 


with much rhetoric. 


\mong the collections of short stories, we 
na point to name South County Neigh 
for the studies therein contained have 


a few cases enough narrative quality 


FICTION, 
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to be called stories 


They are rather de 


scriptive and anecdotic sketches of the coun 
try folk of the Narragansett region. ‘They 
are conscientious studies, and show incident- 
ally an educated hand, but either the rustics 
of that district several decades ago were far 
more uncouth and uninteresting than in 
other parts of New England, or else the fine 
insight and sympathy that Mrs. Cooke and 
Miss Jewett and others have brought to the 
description of rural Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts has here been wanting. To judge 
from these ‘South County people,” Roger 
Williams’s experiment in toleration did not 
work so well in building up a prevalent type of 
religious character as the less liberal methods 
of his neighbors; for a sad confusion of 
squalid and impotent religious vagaries seems 
to take tne place of the steadying force of 
the “orthodox” church in most New Eng- 
land stories. /ree Joe® is also a collection of 
local studies, this time all properly stories also. 
Some if not all have been in print in period- 
icals, and no author is better known than 
Mr. Harris among the half-dozen Southerners 
who have caught the trick of the modern 
short tale, and appreciated the value of their 
home environment as “literary material,” 
and are interpreting the life of planter and 
negro and “cracker” to an interested North. 
He has a good method, makes a picturesque 
story, and doubtless knows his subject ; more 
than this he does not often attain in that line 
of writing, and of the five sketches in the pres 
ent volume, “Free Joe” is the only one that is 
likely, by virtue of significant human truth or 
pathos, to cling in the reader’s mind. We 
have another volume of his sketches, a fourth 
edition of one published earlier, A/ingo, and 
other Sketches in Black and White,’ to which 


(,eorgia Sket es. B loel 
( ind Harris. New York : irles Scribner Sons. 
Fors San Fran o by Samuel Carson & Co, 


ind White. By 
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much the same praise with the same limita 


lies; but the four sketches that 


tions ap] 


it up “Mingo,” “At Teague Poteet’s,” 
“Blue Dave,” and “A Piece of Land” — 
are, we think, stronger than those in the latter 
volume. 

“Octave Thanet” has no such name 


among the critics and no such wide circle of 


readers as the author of *“*‘ Uncle Remus 
yet we cannot but consider the nine stories 
contained in Avitters ia the Sun‘ as of decid 


tl 


edly higher literary quality than those in 


either of Mr. Harris’s volumes noticed above. 
Four of them are also Southern. Indeed, 


her geographical range is rather unusual. 
“ The Ogre of Ha Ha Bay 


and bright enough 


is Canadian — 


to stand reading a good 


many times over; “* Half a Curse” is of Flor 


ida; Arkansas and South Carolina appear in 
three stories; and the rest are Western. 
Everywhere the writer has an easy and 


competent air of knowing her ground, and 


one is constrained to trust the truthfulness 
of her drawing ; everywhere the thought and 
manner is not merely admirably well educa- 
ted and well bred, but speaks of real mental 
power ; and there is a good deal of simple 
and real human feeling, which bears no sus 
picion of stage ¢€ ffect. 

But 


one does not desire a serious vein, is undoubt 


story telling, if 


the master of short 


edly Frank Stockton. Nothing could be 
more inimitably and inexhaustibly delight- 
ful than the sheaf of ‘“ fanciful tales ” col- 


The Bee-Man of 


Che nine here included were printed 


lected under title of the first, 
Orne 
originally as children’s stories, but we are dis 
posed to think that older people appreciate 
even better than children their demure and 
elusive humor, as they do that of “ Alice’s Ad- 
ventures.” The book is full of people who are 
ures the Bee 
Languid Youth, the 


Minor Cane 


entitled to become classic fig 


Man himself, the Very 


Imp, the Griffin and the yn, Old 


Fiction. 


it make 
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Pipes, the Jolly-cum-pop, and the rest of the 
Mr. 


Stockton’s sunny fancy has done more than 


genial and plausibly impossible train. 


to give a great many people pleasant half 


hours from time to time; it has really added 
a distinct charm to literature, and, so far 
forth, to life 

One more collection of tales remains 
this time translated from the German. It is 


French Fire 


explained to mean 


called German Fantasies by 


and the title ts 


Sides, 

that the author a distinguished surgeon 
composed the tales in the evenings spent 
quartered in French houses while in attend 
ance with the army during the Franco-Prus 
sian War. ‘The tales are mostly of the par- 


able sort, somewhat dreamy and involved, 
but very pretty, after the German fashion ; 
st fancies, with a 

We 


ve esper lally 


some of them are the mer 


good 


should judge the 


many suggestions of Andersen. 


translation to 


good, though we cannot compare with the 


= 


original 
M. re 
Z utlle.” Onl; a 


all 


True than Truthful,’ Diane de Bre 
and Herr Paul 


English 


C y ral Girl 


us’ are reprints from stories ; 
and the first-named is so exactly like a great 
many other English stories that it is difficult 
. oma 
make on it. The 


to find any comment tuo 


story is of some babies “ mixed up” during 
the Indian mutiny, and getting back to their 
due rank after proper tribulation and disturb- 
ance of the course of true love. Duane de 
Breteuille is a really pretty idyllic love story 
of the old-fashioned sort under modern con- 
eral Girl hasa certain 


ditions ; and Ox/ya ¢ 


touch of earnestness and sweetness in it that 


lifts it above the average of the we ekly re 
print. We see from the last named that 
G | 
! 1 ’ la ( 
N | S I I 
MI | Cha MI 
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“ Franklin Square Library 


rothers are issuing a new series of 


in more 


and with paper covers of a 


Herr Paulus, 


able dull blue color. 


i in the same form, Is ingenious and 
as was to be expected of Mr. Besant. 
Iris a story of mesmerism and spiritualism, 
not of at all a fantastic order. 
| ibeth Stuart Phelps’s two summer 
’ s, “An Old Maid’s Paradise” and 
a slars in Paradise,” both of which were 
viewed in the OVERLAND at their first ap 
in ire re-issued by the publishers in 
h, with the joint title of Old Maids and 
rs Paradis The earlier story 1s 
f the pleasantest things Miss Phelps has 
written ; and the other has a good many 
sam ilities, though it has some of 
sual defects of an attempt to repeat a 
r of her successful novels of a 
years past at ssue yy another firm 
© paper series of convenient form, 
3 ere ea arance, and good type. Mr. 
Low s A Modern I[nstan is among these 
1 book that reviewers and probably most 
r readers somewhat resented when it first 
it, finding in it, in spite of Mr. How- 
great power and charm, a decided tinge 
isantness It seems to hold its own 
however, for this is the 
th edition ; and to the present review- 
who shared in the dislike mingled with 
ation that the book at first excited, it 
: V to have very permanent qualities ol 
ind val There is not much of 
\I Howells’s work that will not stand a 
g 1 deal of re-reading and yield each time 
new proof of sound insight and won 
skill of workmanship 
Miss Howard’s second story, dunt Serena 
twenty-fifth edition in the same paper 
yut it was not read first as a serial 
| Y ( 1 
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by some hundreds of thousands of people, as 


all Mr. Howells’s stories are. It is just the 


thing, however, to be popular, and it 


sort of 


deserves ig It came 


0d deal of its popularity. 


between “One Summer and ‘ Guenn,” 


and marks very well an intermediate stage 


in growth between the crude yet noticeable 


little summer novel, and the really strong and 
tragic study to which its author proved able 
to rise. It is a girl’s story, and girlish enough 
in mood and thought to provoke an occa- 


sional smile ; yet there is enough strength and 


tenderness in the young ardor to touch the 
’ 
i 


reader sincerely, and an_ occasional rez 


shrewdness that evidently records experience 
of human nature. It was shrewd to tell a 
man, “ You all think a fresh complexion 


! 
sOul 


means purity of ; often it means only 
and a pretty trick of man- 
sympathetic folk 
Miss 
Gertrude’s statement of her age “ with a little 
ot It 
seemed as if there were something praise- 


he 


Mingo, mentioned 


} ’ 
good divestion 


ner that certain have is 


neatly expressed when Lennox hears 


alr encouragement and approval 


worthy int mere fact of being nineteen.” 


above, is in this se 


ries ; andalso Maurice Thompson’s A 7adla- 
hassee Girl,’ which with the two collections of 
Mr. Harris's stories, and the Southern portion 


of ** Knittersin the Sun,”’ makes planter, and 


negro, and cracker seem very frequent figures 
in the season’s fiction. Mr. Thompson’s 
book was what may be called “clever” — 


though it and its success (it Is in a seventh 


edition) by no means justify the author in 


assuming to know more about novels than 


Mr 


it, pleasant local color, and a good deal of 


Howells. ‘There was painstaking work 
in 


thought and intelligence ; still it is not likely 
to remain very deeply impressed on a read 


Mr. Howe’s A Moonlight Boy,’ 


is so recent that we should have taken it for 


er’s memory. 


one of the new novels occasionally issued 


in the series, but for the note on the title 


age that it is a fourth edition. It does not 


t 
seem to US avery worthy or interesting story, 
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and we fear that Mr. Howe’s unexpected 
success with his first novel —a success due 
partly to its curious and unusual tone, partly 
to a certain unconscious pathos, and partly 
to one of the bursts of enthusiasm in which 
Mr. Howells, the critic, allows the literary lik- 
ings of Mr. Howells, the individual, so free 
expression — will bring him disappointment 
He does not fail, however, to 


achieve from time to time a telling bit of 


in the end. 


‘always thought 


of Barton’s home as a disagreeable boarding- 


description, as when the hero 


house, which he could not get rid of, and 
where he was compelled to pay not only his 
own board, but the board of all the other 
guests, although they were not congenial 
Moreover, Mr. Howe shows good taste and 
judgment in quitting the subject of ugly 
crimes and desperate melancholy, and in 
modifying very considerably his imitation of 
Dickens. Aliss Ludington’s Sister) Mr. Bel 
lamy’s charming and very original story, re 
viewed a few years since in the OVERLAND, 
is still another republication in this series ; 
but Damen’s Ghost? we take to be a new story. 
It is by the author of ‘‘Agnes Surriage,” but 
the writer, not having an excellent historic plot 
ready to his hand this time, has made one 
for himself out of the legal complications 
attending the ownership of a piece of real 
property in New York city. It is worked 
out in a careful manner and without any seri 
ous fault of taste or style; but it is rather 
dull, and it does not give one much feeling of 
reality in its characters ; nor can one’s sense 
of justice altogether go with the apparent 
sympathies of the writer in the matter of the 
law-suit, wherein there seems to have been 
some equity on both sides. 

Hag on the Mill” is another new novel that 


needs no extended notice. 


Ihe title refers 
to the signaling of a ship in the bay bya 
flag on the wind-mill, for the hero is a sea 


captain, and the re-appearance of his ship 


IM 


from time to time, after successive voyages, 
is the event of the story 
bred, old-fashioned book, in which friendship 


It is a gentle, well 


and homely duty play quite as much part as 
love; and if it contains nothing for which a 
critical person need desire to read it, neither 
does it contain anything to make him warn 
anyone else against doing so. A Princess of 
Java‘ is likewise a story of no importance, 
but takes a certain interest and air of origi 
nality from its novel subject. The “local 
color” of Java seems to be put in by one 
who knows her subject; but the Javanese 
girls themselves talk and think remarkably 
like American ones. The story is the old- 
fashioned one of love versus parental au 
thority, set in surroundings of Mohamme 
dan harem and Javanese forest, and is very 
innocent and simple in its spirit. ‘There ts 


hy, customs, 


enough of Javanese geogra] 
products, and so on, worked in to give it a 
certain value as a lightly instructive treatise. 
The Worlds Verdict, 


over without extended notice 


also, may be passed 
It is a suffi 
ciently readable, intelligently written story of 
dilettant Americans living abroad and enjoy 
ing themselves in the society — apparently 
not too rigid in its standards of similar un 
occupied people. The author records a mild 
protest against this method of life by hav- 
ing his hero and heroine fall in love with ear 
nest people outside their social lines, and 
throw the conventionalities over to wed and 
go to work; but it is all rather ineffective, 
and has a youthful sound — youthful not as 
* Aunt Serena” is youthful, by a surplus of 
young ardor and faith, but rather by that 
thinness of thought and feeling that seem 
rather oftener than the other mood to indi 
cate youth’s emotional power. 

In Buttons Inn we think Judge Tourgee 


has made some decided improvements of 


4\ Princess of lava. By Mr S.].H 


{ April, 
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thod upon his earlier novels. ‘These 
ways showed a degree of conscientious 


effort to reproduce life, instead of merely to 


truct a story ; and the author evidently 
i hard to be fair to political opponents. 
. partisan himself, and dealing with sub- 
ipon which partisan feeling was intense, 
pon which he himself had ground for 
nal bitterness, he could not bring his 
s into ihe region of faithful and artistic 


lies from nature. Moreover, he was inex- 


cae oe 


erlenced and crude as regards matters of 
% truction and expression. In this last 
M nate 
t t he has decidedly improved ; and as 


ton’s Inn is written with a purely artisti 
ve, he 


tunately for good ideals of the novel- 


is not hampered by political bias. 
art, a book that can catch attention by 
se means, by what is roughly called “ sen- 

11” quality, is safe to bring in more 
y and praise than much sounder merit 


still falls short of really high excellence. 





asting place in men’s praise, and usu- 


F illy the best revenues, too, are won by the 


virtues of books; but if a writer is not able 

duce more than fairly good ones, he is 
nfortunately apt to find that they are better 
Che campaign 
fault 


novels made 


mmended by their faults 
document quality — which was a real 
Judge Tourgee’s earlier 
1 su the really better literary 
ty of this latest book, not being after all 


& — . 


enough to demand admiration, will probably 

It is a somewhat 
the of 
in people in western New York at the 


win him scant attention. 


| conscientious study of lives some 


eriod — the author explains in a preface — 
when the epoch of religious speculation in 
ral neighborhoods was giving place to the 
h of How far the 
thor is right in his theory of these two 


material interests. 

«hs we do not know ; the study is at all 
nts careful and interesting. It includes 
1c psychology of early Mormonism. 

Miss Phelps’s Zhe Gates Between’ adds 
more to the strange, imaginative studies 

of love 


nce spiritual and passionate 
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and death and the mystery beyond death 
It is impossible 
it is probable 


that so fascinate her pen. 
not to be moved by these ; 
that there are few books over which more 
contained and experienced people shed tears. 
It is surprising to find the same fervor and 
freshness of one emotion, one longing, so 
retained year after year ina human mind, 
and constantly expressed afresh, undimin- 
ished. It is years since “‘ The Gates Ajar” 
appeared ; but ever since Miss Phelps has 
been-the prophetess of love when it reaches 
out arms into the darkness where the be- 
loved disappeared, straining eyes to pierce it, 
until it makes out of its own yearning a pic- 
ture of the other side. With a singular union 
of daring speculation and religious faith, she 
constructs visions of a hereafter such as 
human hearts ache for, and with passionate 
conviction places these before readers as at 
least probable suggestions of what is to come. 
As in other kinds of writing, her fervor some- 
times overbears her sense of proportion and 
of humor, and she draws situations at which 
the inexperienced in sorrow sometimes smile ; 
but these slips never prevent her books 
being profoundly touching to the experi- 
enced. Moreover, her intelligence, her edu- 
cation, and her own firm conviction, enable 
her to avoid sharp clashes with what we 
know impossible, and make 
ashamed to question how the spiritual hand 
that cannot itself felt on a human 
shoulder can take hold upon newspapers, or 
leave its mark upon a blotter ; or a hundred 
other more uncomfortable questions that her 
ardently idealized materialism raises. It is 


impossible to tell, however, where she intends 


to be one 


make 


symbolism to end and realism to begin. Zhe 
Gates Between is in a sterner mood than 
former books, and holds out, to some extent, 
the threats of the law against those who do 
not cultivate faith in God, humility, and dis- 
interestedness on this earth. It threatens 
them with a very hard and lonely time in 
learning to be happy, or respected, or of any 
use, in heaven ; and it certainly shows with 
remarkable force the situation of the worldly- 
minded man of success there as miserable 
enough to make a very sufficient purgatory. 
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In Anight Erran? the art of Edna Lyall 
seems to drop a little below her former work. 
Through all the smooth and fervid charm of 


the flowing story there are intrusions of 


rough and even awkward passages. The cir- 
cumstances do not cohere, or the ingenuity 
of the reader is called upon to supply what 
the author has not written. Occasionally the 
stage machinery of the plot is obvious, and 
sometimes creaking is heard. But if, as 
some hold, art is to be measured solely by 
its effect, and the noticeability of its methods 


} 


is to be disregarded, or rather lost in the 
effect, Anight Errant may be fairly placed 
beside her “ We Two” and “ Donovan 

Like them it traces up to the ideal, which is 
so rarely seen in life that when seen it 


becomes historical. Likethem it Is steeped 


in such nohle enthusiasm that the hours of 


its reading are dream moments, from which 
one awakes at the close with a half sigh in 
returning to common life Ihe story is of a 


young man who attempts to lead in all things 


the life of the Crucified The difficulty of 


such a story is heightened by mobilizing the 
hero in an Italian of twenty years ago and 
an opera-singer. t opens by depicting him, 


his family pro 


at the moment of assuming 
fession, as a handsome young Neapolitan, 
an idol of society, the heir-apparent to great 
wealth, a worthy possessor of friendship, and 
the accepted lover of one whom every reader 
will love. But his sister had eloped years 
ago to marry a theatrical director, and at this 
moment re-appears, as about to betray her 
husband for the baritone of his troupe. 
Carlo Donati perceives that he can save her 
only by offering himself as the baritone in 
place of her lover, and traveling with her in 
the troupe until the safe time comes for her, 
if indeed it can ever come. lo do this, he 
loses his profession, his fortune, and his 
love. He can retain only one friend, and 
must be parted indefinitely from him. Worst 
of all, the sister, who 1s made of nothing bet- 
ter than poor moral jelly, does not really 
care to be saved, and treats him as an 


ntruder upon her life. To all others this 
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costly pursuit which he purchases with him 
self seems mere knight-errantry ; to him it is 
what he cannot and would not avoid. Over 
and over again he is compelled to make the 
one preference. Each good thing in his life 
comes by itself to be retained or renounced, 
and is renounced in its turn. Succeeding 
years bring up successive crucial temptations, 
but his purpose remains steadfast. Each 
temptation as it appears and disappears is a 
turn of beautiful kaleidoscopic life. The 
idea of self-abnegation, which we _ have 
thought to be so trite, comes out in fresh, 


durable color. And it is always worth while 


by 


to be reminded, whether by thinking or 
reading, that this is the only life that has any 
contents. 

Seth's Brother's Wife* is hardly a pleasant 
book, but it is one of considerable strength 
and skill. Except in the disagreeable — and 


we must think exaggerated dialect of the 


central New York rustics, it has no touch of 


crudity, though we believe it is a first book 
Its situation is daring, and the temptations 
of ayoung man and an indiscreet woman are 
more frankly treated than we are accustomed 
to in English ; yet there is nothing indelicate 
about it, and the whole motive and lesson 
of the book is toward uprightness and vir 
tue. Its incidental political situations are far 
better managed than in any one of the sev 
eral novels that have heretofore tried to deal 
with the present situation. In many details 
of construction— the introduction of minot 
characters, the keeping of due proportion be 
tween important and unimportant incidents, 
and so on -—asteady and competent hand is 
apparent. Weshall find an interest in noting 
whether farther work over the same signature 
comes up to the expectation justified by this 
be 0k. 

The book just noticed was first introduced 
to the public as a magazine serial. So also 
was Paul Patoff 


ty safe recommendation for a book: the few 


‘This is generally a pret 
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ding magazines are several shades more 


fastidious In their acce of novels than 


plance 
even the most fastidio s publishing house — 
hev can afford to be, since out of all that 
offered only three or four annually caa 
ted. Paul Patoff, \i\ke 


r stories published serially by 


two or three 
Mr 


s decidedly better than those we have 


cce] 


Craw 
first in book form. It ought to be a 


| ati = 
cepted as settled by this time that Mr 


a ford is very uneven, lly writes 


Craw 





‘ ra 
i idmirable thing, and occasionally an in 
. ly weak one; that he is not to be 
ked to for any of the wonderful achieve 
ents in letters that were prophesied by the 
t critics who are so ready to cry, * Lo, 
and ‘Lo, there,” as they watch for 
ming n velist ° ul that any new vol 


»with a de- 





e from his pen may be taken u 

d preponderance of hope over fear. Paul 

ttf? is by no means the best thing Mr. 

(Crawford has done: but it is a well written 

© ince, interesting as a narrative, and pleas 
iding as a piece of good English. For 

eing a romance rather than a novel he 

the often put argument gracefully and 

without force and originality “My 

t stories are all sad, but the ones I ima 
e are often merry. Could I not think of 

true and gay as well? ‘There was once 

old man, who said that when the truth 
d to be solemn it became dull. Be- 


solemnity and dullness you would not 
find what you want, which, I take it, is a lit 
when it 
of 


amused 


ughter, a little sadness, and 


tul 


e the comfortable assurance your 





senses that have been 


you 


bored. The bad old gentleman was 


Whenever our lives are not filled 


emotions, they are crammed with 
ant details, and one may tell them 


’ the 


But the fancy is a great 


will be insignificant to the 


store-house 


1 with all the beautiful things that we do 
find in our lives. My dear friend, if 

ve were an every day phenomenon, 
experienced by everybody, it W uld cease to 


way Interesting ; people would be so 


ld to 


with it that it would bore them 


It 1S bec 





ause only one 
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man or woman in a hundred thousand is per- 


sonally acquainted with the sufferings of true- 
love fever, that the other ninety-nine thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine take delight in 
observing the contortions and convulsions of 
the patient. It is a satisfaction to 


Atle great 


them to compare the slight touch of ague 
they once had when they were young, with 
the raging sickness of a breaking heart ; to 
see a resemblance between the tiny scratch 
upon themselves which they delight in irritat 
ing, and the ghastly wound by which the tor- 
lo tell 


the truth, they are not so very much to blame. 


tured soul has sped from its prison. 
Even the momentary reflection of love is a 


good thing ; at least it is better than to know 


nothing of it 


upon which no one had ever 


One can fancy that a violin 


played would 
yet be glad to vibrate faintly in unison with 
the of a 
Paul Patoff is, 
avoiding both the tragic sadness and the dull 
of 


hi »wever, 


music more favored neighbor.” 


as thus foreshadowed, a tale 


ness of realism by the easy expedient 


It is told, 
in a simple, quiet, veracious manner, and 
there is an assumed thread of psychological 


j the 


study 


] 


strange adventures. all 


of insanity running through it 
scientific value of which, remembering Mr. 
Crawford’s historic erudition in ‘* Zoroaster,” 
** An 


liberty 


Politician,” 
Most of 


the action takes place in Stamboul, which 


and political in \merican 


we take the of doubting. 


gives room for some effective orientalism. 
The Second Son’ is really the best novel in 

workmanlike in 

The 


dual authorship raises an interesting question 


substance, and the most 


manner, of any before us this month. 
as to how much is Mrs. Oliphant’s work and 
how much Mr. Aldrich’s ; but well known as 
both hands were before in separate work, it ts 
impossible to distinguish them here. It can 
only be said that the joint result is stronger 
than Mr 


than Mrs. Oliphant’s. The story has much in- 


Aldrich’s wont, and more graceful 


terest, and the characters are drawn with clear 
and firm lines, and each successive scene Is 


admirably managed ; but the quality that to 


I S SO! By M. O. W. Oliy ntand T.B 


Mifflin, & Ce 
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us seems the most valuable in the book is a 
sort of permeating accent of high intelligence, 
a thoughtful, wise, and fair attitude toward 
life, a perception of Its intricacy, Its mystery, 


possibilities of misery and of happiness, 


' 
and its vastness 


its 
Whenever a novelist seems 


to bring to his readers, with their sight 





his group of characters and their fates, some 
I 
THE long strel ruggie na e { py 
rig League has for year et naking in behalf o 
honest m of inter night, has been 
we t with very ’ enti n this 
( r st ere 1s real making inter 
est her An occasional ) s published, but for 
the mos rt the abundan rary impulse Cali- 
fornia Nas ¢g in per l writing wy has been 
ributary I rn | lishers. The bearing of Py 
! t laws th st " r of the future 
But the future ght to be ! ind pr 1 
for. Norcan ea matter of indifference to any good 
itizen that our country should remain in a discredit 
able 1 Senator Chace's ill, Ww betore 
(Congress uccepted by the League, and, so far as 
we have seen, by all competent t ige in the mat 
er, as entirely tisfactory for the sake of our 
wn tuture, of resent Ss e to writers in England 
in other sections of r own country, and of the 
tional go ime, the writers ar irnals of this 
2 r h eftor . ey can to aid the 
age of the | 
Det very has lately been made that but a small 


er centot the women who have graduated from col- 


leyesin this country are married, and the juestion of 
the effect of llege learning upon yme life seems 
’ t I s gravely discussed as was the now dead 
me of its effect upon feminine health The Vassar 
atalog is the text oftenest quoted, but Vassar is 
ily one college, and it is better to take the register 
f the Association of llegiate Alumnz, which con 
st im t 659 women, graduates of the four 
teen leading women’s eges al co-€ ational 
colleges in this intry. Of these women, 177 are 
marric less than 27 per cent of the whole “a 
ly 27 per cent of the girls who go through college 
ar¢ »marry, people ask, “is not mestic life being 
sacrificed to higher « tio Is the gain equal to 
the loss And why is it? Does intellectual traini: 
re e the emotional powers, | ng women indiffer 
ent to love ar iternity Does it rouse ambition, 
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perception, also, of these as fractions in the 


infinite and incomprehensible whole of hu- 
man life, we are disposed to grant his work 
some touch, however faint and partial, of 
that quality that we call greatness. 

Several important translations remain to 
but 


until next month. 


be noticed ; these we must postpone 


Er. 


business and life? Or isit only that it 





professional 


raises their standards of marriage, making them more 
exacting ges of men, and unwilling to marry mere- 
ly for hom 1 support and escape from spinster 
hood; while at the same time their increased abil 
ity to achieve for themselves independence and a 


position of honor releases them from the #eed of such 


half-hearted marriage ? Is the reduction in their mar 


riage rate, in short, more than would be produced 


yy the elimination of unhappy 





und mercenary mar 


riages from the average rate? And if this is so, Is it 


1 Is the increased life and health rate in 


vad thing ? 


the children of college women [about two per cent, 


we believe | and the increased proportion of wise and 


happy marriages a sufficient compensation for the loss 


al number? Or was the late Reverend William 


in tot 


M. Baker right in teaching that ‘‘ husband was 


iny 
+} 


better than no husband?” Or, on the other hand, 


f no option with the girls, and due 


is it all a matter 
to a dislike of learned women on the part of men? 


and if so, is this because the higher education really 


makes them worse wives and mothers, or because 


men are vain and still largely imbued with the Orien 
tal idea of women, desiring to companion with infe- 


rior minds, that they may be looked up to and de- 


ferred to? this a permanent or a transition 


state? Have the early college women, who were 
l le against 


t thei 


mmpelles 
j 


ana 


exasperating opposition 





misrepresentation to get their 


itellectual rights, 


leveloped defiant traits that will disappear before 


generous recognition? Or will men learn to desire 


a more equal partnership as the happier in the long 


run? 


SUCH questions as these we have, in our turn, con 


sidered. We were able to make at least some ten- 


tative answers to them. This much we could pretty 


positively say : Any extended personal acquaintance 


with educated women, as with educated men, shows 


that the emotional nature tends to grow with the cul 
tivation of the intellectual, but at the same time to be 


come less hasty Feelings are deep- 


Partly 


igment. 
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n, partly 1use the llege gradu 
sarily ery y g girl, reckless mar- 
rriages in which “ s totally 
ne I er r love, ar 
\ g As rs l 
l (' swer t 
I ge life r es 
I W“ ¢ y i 1 tl 
rary th irnest pur 
’ ~ r c h n them 
ess for yn ] rt ock 
i hip of a happy marriage ; that 
wal 1 ity and 
seins the ion thr £ ~ sam 
el itesima pared with the 
hrough tt itior society and 
h the ent escapes. But t] ry dis 
val reh nome it Wor y : 
S ¢ more l thelr 
ind would n by that much 
ity of their marry The abi 
cy wi ut mal iv I le none 
wi ik¢ esira lers, S$ ms, 1n 
t | Stl 1 us 
€ re id 
( ye W t we Dt 
heir I s rriag ercep 
reg . sell who seek 
1 es W ge women ; 
se. ¢ lar a Wt etoo 
kh lar 1 liege women 1n 
to Portia or Aspasia in particular, and 
interfer : i v1 falling i 
I I m loug » see intel 
sing wives of little mind or knowl 
) n Ss whe der, 
ficient mpani i ind con 
sclously needing t friendship of 
I , women tsi » supplement 
herefore, a questi whether it Is 
ciety that the grace marriages st ld 
m st to their er 
t, however, we ma ¢ ry as 
vas scost to! with some 
ed results. It is evicde 1 moment s 
that there are some misi¢ ing things 
re statement that but 26 9-10 per cent of 
ilumnz of the [ ed States are married 
lace, the great majority of these women 
s of Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and Bos 
\ Of the whole 659, these colleges, 
1 th Massa husetts Ir Tech- 
Wesleyan University, h graduated 
them except Vassar are i New Eng- 
ssar is on the borders thereof, and was 
rs the only important ge open to 
t Oberlin, and therefore was largely 
New England girl 277, that 1s 42 per 
[ ¢ ! er ol enr ¢ r ve, are a 
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present resident in New England As every one 

knows, women are greatly in excess in the population 

of New England, and the per cent of unmarried 

wome s is greater ther 1 elsewhere ; 

I ur ites W ILIV gi that sec 

I t iS r ! narried, while 

tside of this s tl el Is re han 3%, 
ind in e mi Wes r si 

AGAIN, Oberlin and Vassar being the only ones of 

these rile t ve long en open to women, 

the excess women iately gracuate ver the older 

ery large Only 28 of the 659 gradu 

hirty-three years before 1870; and only 

rty-three years before 1880, to 401 in ihe 


since Naturally, the proportion of un 





en among recent graduates is much great 
ng er cnes ; and the disproportionate 
number oly ger graduates brings own the per cent 
of marriages more than e would suppose. College 
women evidently marry later than others ; and in all 
classes more women marry in their late twenties and 





thirties than the novels would admit. As nearly as 
we can learn, twenty-two Is the average age of grad 
lation If the last three classes, then, be ruled out of 
the estimate, will give very fairly ne per cent of these 





women married at the of twenty-five and over ; 
ind this proves to be about 32— a per cent that 
would be reas is above shown, by the exclu 
sion of New Eng Of those who have been as 
m iS ¢ years out of college, and therefore 

ive for the most part reached thirty years of age, 
4O per ce are married ; of those thirty-five years 


old, 51 per cent are married; and of the 28 women 
whose age can scarcely fall below forty years, 16 are 
married about 57 per cent These last figures are 
too small to be of much value; yet there seems no 
reason why college education becomes a less sing 
lar and hard-won thing among women, the propor- 
tion of marriages should not be greater rather than 
less than among these 28 Oberlin and Vassar girls ; 


will prove to | 


women who marry 


“nt upward os 
I college 


r than 27 per cent. 
| 
IN 


rate 


der fairly to compare this with the marriage 


uted on the older plan, in boarding 
ted tk | plat { 1 g 


for th 


girls educ 


schools, we give the fi e alumnz of two in 


rures 





section of the coun our own 


The | 


women, in the years 1874-57, of whom 


stutu ns in the same try 


University anc Mills Seminary, niversity has 


graduated 67 


18, or about 27 per cent, are married. Taking as 
nearly as we are able the same period of time for 
Mills, we ft that in 1874-86 there were 231 grad 
uates, of whom, at the close of that time, 69 were 


married, carly 30 percent Throwing out the last 


three classes — that is, the young women presum 


ably under twenty-five years of age — there have been 
50 alumnz of the University, 18 married, just 36 per 


ir 


the 


same three classes from the 














The First Legal Execution in San 
Francisco 














se my King Tho 
pt as God my heart. 
J. G. McMurphy. 











In quo totum continetur, 
Unde mundus icetur, 
| ex ere n sede 

‘) iquicd’ latet, apparebi 


(Jun m miser ne dict 

(Juem patr m rogaturus 

( VIX tus Sl t rus 
x tre en est S 

( ulvar $5 is gr 

» Vi I I eta 


Ingemisco tanquam reus, 


ly } * walt ' 
Culpa r et vul Ss meus, 


(dui Mariam absolvisti, 


Et latronem exaudisti, 


Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 
Preces mee non sunt digna 
Sed tu bonus fac benigne, 


N erenni cremer igne 











A written book, at judgment call, 
Is forward brought, containing all, 


in 
Ing? 





l. 


Whereby each man shall stand or fa 





hen whilst the Judge sits thr it 
All hidden things ar rought 
Nor aught escapes hi nging 


lo what good patron s I pray, 
When even saints ar ’ y 

(, reat King tawl majesty 

That savest free who saved shall be, 
O Fo f Mercy, save T : 
Remember, Jesus r, I pray, 

hat I have caused thy toilsome way ; 
Condemn me not upon tl iy 


hou on the cross my ransom wrought 


Ol vengeance or remission free 


Before the trial parden m« 





Like culprit doomed, I sigh and moan; 
. j 

With blushing brow my guilt I own : 

Spare me, O God, a suppliant lone. 


By shriving Magdalen in grief, 


And showing mercy to the thief 


Thou bringest hope to my relief 


My prayers to worth dare not aspire 
Yet, gracious Lord, deal not in ire ; 


Nor let me burn in end 
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i ky, 
, see ste z 
I irneyed past a cily gat 
‘ roke 
rré t 
ty . 
i yore 
\ sha stan here forever I 
Thither again my pathway le 
‘ss 
é When full five hundred years had spe 
| | 7 ; 
ii 1d I trace of town or thr re 
\ lonely shepherd piped his song, 
And fed his flock in pastures gr 





ed: ** Where has the city gone 





na f Riicker 
* This port is famed both far and near ; 
They fis! nd fish yrever here. 
Five hundred years elapsed once more, 
I wander to the self-same shore. 
rhere found I now I a wooded space 
Che tenant of the solitude, 
A woodman felling trees apace 
I questioned him: ‘* How old this wood 


} , 
*n here always ; 


adays : 


No mortal may these forests raze. 
When still five hundred years had sped 
) I 
(gain my pathway thither led. 
\ city there I found, and loud 
The market rang with bustling life 
I spoke ; the struggling crowd 
ot my words for noise and strife 





10m this city b 


i, sea, and shepherd, what of them?” 


So it there in days of yore, 


And so shall 


went 


go forevermore. 


] 
ire 


Five hun i years to come, and 


ain 


Perhaps I may go there a 


Ma» 


g 
£ 
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I ask g 
He careless answered, then pi 
‘* No spot so rich in herbs is four 
Forever here my pasture n 
Five hundred years, and yet again 
My way led to the self-same pla 
W here elu rust lown I me 
Of surging waves I heard the roar, 
A Ln n y cast hist 
| Deep in the main, then dragged ashore 
f Sir when this mighty sea I cried 
i He with a mocking laugh replie 
Briefer Notice 
I ement of a new facsimile of the First 
Shakespeare’s + was welcoms y scholars, 
‘ Shakespeare critics express ippointment 
I & Wagnalls edition ing that it is not 
vw repr tion, bu same plates as 














nd somewhat unsatisfactory En 


glish f 
to have 


ertheless it is a gain 


in the hands of American reade 


even tl 


shape and at a moderate price. Pro 
rsma 1* of experimer! n projecting 
screen by means of lig! of various 
1 new edition with a endix on 
l I electri ligt The ex 
nany them extremel} eresting, 

\ a ] 
| | f 1622, wit 
( H | N York 

&S I S } 


and Professor Dolbear gives clear and practical di 


rections for making the apparatus and performing the 


experiments. ——The general reader, and even more 


the scholarly reader, is apt to turn away froma book 


on discovering the word Elocution on its title page. 


It must be admitted that sucha course is a wise one, 


for no other department of intellectual activity has 


been left so entirely tosecond rate minds, who reason 


from false premises toward an artificial result, and 


} 


strive to fasten cumbrous and mechanical systems on 


an art that must be free from these to be endurable. 
rhe prime fault of most elocutionists lies at the very 
foundatio f their endeavor They think of their 
utasam reby they may exh themselves, 





Noman 


t. It isonly when his 


their traini 





their delivery, their gesture, g 


in read well with such an obje 


mind is bent entirely on bringing out the author, feel 
ing with himand thinking his thoughts, and if external 
motive be necessary, doing this solely for the pleas 
ire of the listener, that elocution is an art that is 


respect This may seem 


f all the elocutionists the pres 


usm, il review ¢ 
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LUNDBORG'’S PERFUME, EDENIA. 

LUNDBORG'S PERFUME, MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 

LUNDBORG'S PERFUME, ALPINE VIOLET. 
LUNDBORG’S RHENISH COLOGNE. 


DELICATE! REFINED! FRAGRANT! 


These Perfumes are for sale | almost all Druggists and Dealers in Toilet 


~ 


. but if. for anv reason. they cannot be so obtained, send fora Price List to 


LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY: 24 Barclay Street, New York. 








BOOK CHAT 


$1.00 per Year. 


.10 Single ( -Opy 


Brentanos, Publishers, 5 Union Sq., N. Y. 





Book CHAT. 


Any one who has ever undertaken the task of searching through the vast field of peri 


than appreciate Book CHaT. 


The contents of every magazine is classified according to subject. 


ested in 


AMERICA, 
ANTHROPOLOGY, 


GEOLOGY, 
GERMANY, 


pull down the magazine and read the article 


odical literature for the latest thought on any certain topic will at once appreciate and value 
Those whom good fortune has preserved from this disagreeable duty will more 


Book Chat is an Index of the Leading Periodical Literature of the World. 


Must ‘. 
THE NAvy, 


ARCH £OLOGY, GREECE, PHILOLOGY, 
ARCHITECTURE, HEALTH, PHOTOGRAPHY, 
ARM\ HOLLAND, PHysICcs, 
ART, INDIA, POETRY, 
ASTRONOMY, INDIANS, POLITICS, 
THE BIBLE, INSANITY, POLITICAL ECONoMY, 
BIRDS, INSECTS, RAILWAYS, 
BOTANY, IRISH (QUESTION, RELIGION, 
CHEMISTRY, ITALY, RUSSIA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, SCIENCE, 
CHURCH, JOURNALISM, SHAKESPEARE, 
COAL, LABOR, SHIPS, 
COMMERCE, LITERATUR! SPAIN, 
DISEASE, LAND Law, SPIRITUALISM, 
DRAMA, MATERIALISM, AXATION, 
EDUCATION, METEOROLOGY, RADE, 
ELECTRICITY, MicROSCOPE, VOICE, 
ENGLAND, MIN} WAR, 
EVOLUTION, Mytu WOMEN, 
FRANCE, YACHTING, 
And every other possible subject that is treated of, can, by reference to Book Cuat index, 
see what articles will be of interest to them, and in what magazine they appeared. Other 
valuable features are the 
G IP ABO AUTHORS, New Books, 
s I CURRENI R N MA IN] B EFS, 
‘ ING Bo LATEST FOREIGN Books, E1 
i ‘ ® ry ° ‘ - 
What Mark Twain Says: 
** Now I'll look up some of the magazines I would like, then I'll subscribe for them, and 
every month when they come in I'll throw them ona great shelf I have: then I'll look 
through Book Chat magazine leaders, and if I see anything that strikes m: favorably, I'l 


Chus any one inter- 
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TO LEARN + = + 


TS TO BECOME CONVINCED OF YOUR 


$ 4 5 IGNORANCE! 





Many hundreds of Questions, carefully compiled by persons judgment in their respective fields « 
form an attractive feature and a distinct ponndink omy in the popular Monthly Literary 
| : 

These Guectieee & rnish a co s( -e of subjects for Entertainment, Discussion, Self-culture and 

y. A most potent 1 \centive to self instruction and fresl ening up the memory. Study becomes a 

ure. Ample concessions to wit an ) hesmed Prizes in valuable books for best answers every month. 

F Literary and rpg: Articles, Readings from New Books, Poems, Reviews, are other dis- 
a ‘**QUERIES.” 

3 f g most valuable, as well as of the most unique members of our large body of periodical 


*** * “We know of no mag scales What on uld take the place « f QUERIES.” Journal of Educa- 


# t, January 26th, 1888 
% a “— } 








5 resting, and contains much to instruct and amuse. The Question Department is an admirable feat- 
F not fail to improve the literary tastes, judgment and knowledge of a family circle.”"— Zhe American 
‘ A } . January 12th, 1888 

4 ‘* Invaluable to all who thirst for knowledge.”— 7he Central Baptist, St. Louts, Mo., January roth, 1888. 
. — ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, 


SAMPLE COPIES 10 CENTS. 


MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO., Publishers, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Saws of every description on hand or 
made to order 


NTS FOR (¢ B. PAUL’S FILES 


BONESTELL & CO} | OS™semG 


KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE.THE BREATH SWEED 


3 Pp t R » ANDO THE GUMS HEALTHY 
ja CONTAINS NO GRIT,NO ACID 
A, NOR ANYT a 























HING INJURIOUS.% 


WAREHOUSE, re, mee ee WK 


DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER. SPRINKLE ONAFEW 
ALL EINDS oF DROPS OF RuBiFOAM’AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. 


Printing and Wrapping Paper, pg eel 


401 & 403 SANSOME ST. HOYT'S GERMAN COLOGNE. 
COR. SACRAMENTO —— 





























































W. J. WILLIAMS & G0. 
ee kL 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


~ OVE THK Qa 
914 MARKET STREET, 


Baldwin Hotel Block, San Francisco. : 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 
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Psa KNER a Co 
g.. RUBBER STAMPS” 


STENCILS BURNING BRANDS 
M. CHANGEABLE RUBBER TYPE ETE 
. ~ 320 SANSOME ST SAN FRANCISCO 

































Have Engravings illustrating every Busi- 
ness, which are used for their Customers in 


embellishing their work, 


WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


> 


Leave Orders for Printing at 


N.W. Corner Clay and Sansome Sts. 
wh co. Te Lu | «DEALERS rN 
+ FURS « 
Alaska Gommercial 6o. 


~S 310 SANSOME STREET, -:- 


San Francisco, California. 
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These wheels are designed for all purposes where 
limited quantities of water and high heads 
are utilized, 
and are guar- 
anteed to give 
more power 
with less wa- 
ter than any other 
wheel made. 


Estimates furnished on 


¢ particular case. Fine illustrated 


catalogue sent free. Address the Manufacturers, 


JAMES LEFFEL & €0.,! S'S si n° 
RELIABLE INFORMATION ABOUT CALIFORNIA, ty sctseitiee venti eo tie development of tho 


c Coast, and today is recognized as the most trustworthy authority concerning the resources of the State. Our 

position enables us to speak authoratively on many points of vital importance to Eastern people proposing to settle in 

California; and on those points with which we are not personally familiar, we are able to refer intelligently to the men 

who do know and are reliable. Parties desiring such information may obtain it gratis, by writing to this office and making 
4 clear statement of their wants. Stamp must be enclosed for reply. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO., 
420 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


COMMERCIAL, HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 












es : = fon) 
Yo a = ‘de = =, 200 of the most Airy, Sunny and Comfort- 


able Rooms in the City, at 


se ft, Tt, $100 20%. 


Sea Special Rates by 
| the month. 


CARS from al! the Railroads and 


Ferries pass the door. 


JOHN MCGOVERN, 


MANAGER 
= >. 
yes <2 CANO 


Montgomery Avenue and Kearny Street, San Francisco. 
















FRUIT 
GROWERS 
READ. 


ONGERTH’S LIQUID TREE PROTECTOR. 


(Patent Applied for.) 


Is to be applied by means of a brush or a spray-pump ; it kills and destroys all fungoid growth 
and spores, and all kinds of insects and their eggs, such as red scale, black scale, oystershell scale, 
white cushion cottony scale, San José scale, ete. 

It is not poisonous, and does not injure the tree, but, on the contrary, will give it new life and 
strength, so that it will produce better fruit; therefore its use is also recommended on perfectly 
healthy trees that have not yet been infested by any insect or fungoid parasite ; some leaves and 
blossoms may drop off, but soon new, vigorous ones will spring forth in their stead. One thorough 
application will protect the tree for years; especially if the wounds and cuts are protected by 
ONGERTH’S GRAFTING COMPOUND. 

This Liquid can be used in any kind of weather, hot or cold, windy or calm, as neither the heat 
nor the wind dries it up, as is the case with other washes. 


ONGERTH'S IMPROVED GRAFTING COMPOUND. 
(Patent Applied for.) 


This compound protects all wounds or cuts on trees and vines from the influence of the atmos 
phere and water ; it increases the formation of Cambium, thereby producing a RAPID HEALING OF 
rHE WOUND, and is therefore a PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR BARK. 

It further keeps all animal and vegetable parasites from the wound, and prevents the decay and 
mouldering of the wood. 

Grafting is made absolutely successful by the use of ONGERTH’S COMPOUND. 

Spec ial attention is drawn to the fact that it is absolutely necessary to protect the grafting 
wounds on grape-vines. 


FOR SALE BY 


Woodin & Little, 
909 & 511 MARKET ST., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 






































ALAND POULTRY YARDS, 


S. W. Cor. 17th & Castro Sts. 
OAKLAND, - - - CAL. 





Manufactory of the Pacific Incubator and Brooder, 
Agency of the Celebrated Silver Finish Galvanized Wire 
Netting for Poultry Yards and Rabbit Proof Fencing; the 
Wilson Bone and Shell Mill, &c, Every rarity of Land and 
Water Fowl. 

The Pacific Coast Poultry Hand Book and Guide, Price, 
40 cents. 

Send 2c Stamp for GO page illustrated cir- 
cular to 


THE PACIFIC INCUBATOR CO., 


1309 CASTRO ST, OAKLAND, CAI, 





Are YOU Using Wellington’s Improved Egg Food for Poultry? 





IF NOT, _ 
WHY NOT? BK 
Every Grocer, | { - 
Every Droggist 


Ne Th! 
Sells it 


B. F. Wellington, 425 Washington St., San Francisco. 


ALFALFA GRASS, 
CLOVER, VEGETABLE, 
FRUIT and every 
VARIETY of SEEDS. 
D — 


os TRADE SUPPLIED. 
~ 





PROSPECT HEIGHTS, 


Eggs for Hatching in Season. 
MX XY 
BANTAMS 
4aah ha be 
- - izine. 


L. F COCKROFT, 


—_ 327 Market St., San Francisco. 


HATO CHICKENS 


—WITH THE 


Petaluma Incubator, 


The most Suc — Machine 


3 Gold Medals, 1 BS Iver Medal, and 16 First 
Premiums, 
Matches all kinds of Egg 
ade in all "eines. 
Write us Ser Lane Illustrated Circular, 
Free, describing Incubators, Brooder 
s, How to Raise Uhickens, etc Address, 


PETALUMA INCUBATOR CO., Petaluma, Cal. 








——e 





OAKLAND, CAL. 


Silver Duckwing, Black African, 


The Halsted 
Incubator Co. 
1312 Myrtle St., 
Oakland, - - Cal. 
Price from $20 up. 
Model Brooder from $3 
ap 

Thoroughbred Poul- 
try and Eggs. Send for 
new Circulars contain- 
ing much valuable in- 
formation, 

















THE MODEL. 

LF-PEGULATING, 
AMELIABLE, 

AND S/MPLE, 














Mrs. Sallie E. Seward. Miss Fannie A. Palmer. 


“HOME” 


Coffee and Lunch Rooms. 


home-like, down-town Restaurant for 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
Ice Cream to Order. Catering for Parties. 


The only quiet 


509 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 





+s=<+IT STANDS AT THE HEAD !+:= 


The Light Running “Domestic” 


Do not fail to see it before buying a Sewing Machine. 


J. W. EVANS, 





29 Post Street, 


San Francisco. 











Me TTT ETE EE EE TRETEETT ER ERE TERT ELST EE ER ESTES ESC iata ts tests sietiesistesstetisststasstsases: CRESEREUELY 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE, 


Growers, Importers and Dealers in 


SEEDS, TREES AVD PLANTS, 


419 and 421 Sansome Street, 
Between Clay and Commercial, SAN FRANCISCO. 





a 


FINEST CATALOGUE ON ‘TE! TEE COAST FREE. 


+‘e=-@>— 


WESTCOTT BROTHERS, 
SEED MERCIA WN TS. 


““ Westcott Standard” Hardy Northern-Grown Seeds, from Minneapolis, Minn. 


406 and 408 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Correspondence solicited from Merchants, Farmers and others. Ali kinds of Seeds, Lawn Grass, Plants and 
Bulbs always in Stock. 


NEW SEEDS. " 


GRASS SEED, full assortment. 
CLOVER SEED, various kinds. 
ALFALFA, choice quality. 


Large stock in store and arriving, and for sale in lots to suit. Complete line Vegetable and Flowers. 
Large, illustrated, descriptive and priced Seed Catalogue mailed free on application. 


E. J. BOWEN, Seed yy 
[ Please mention the Overland Monthly]. 815 and 817 Sansome Street, San Francisce. 








SURPLUS STOCK. 


CHERRIES—10,000 Royal Ann or Napoleon Bigarreau, and others, including Rock- 
. | D> ’ 
port, Graffion, B. Tartarian, E. P. Guigne (Vacaville), Centennial, Burr’s Seedling, 
Black Republican, ete 


APPLES—10,000 yellow Newtown Pippin, red and yellow Bellflower, Jonathan, and 


almost a complete list of those grown in this State. 
PEARS—15,000 Bartlett; a good list of shipping varieties and general assortment. 


PLUMS—Kelsey Japan, Washington and others. 





Quince, Walnuts and Shade Trees; a few peaches and Apricots. All the above are 
healthy, non-irrigated trees, budded or grafted from bearing trees, and guaranteed free 
from all insect pests. Grafts all on whole roots. Write, giving number you desire, and 
by return mail you will get prices. 

, TRIO TTYPDawYp TOY 
SHINN’S NURSERIES, 


NILES, CAL. 














ete SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


a Eh an an i ie Ti i ta i Toe ot te am 









Lf you want the be St § garde 7 you have 






ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that 
































Maule’s Garden Seeds are unsur 
passed, Their pre sent populi urity 





in almost every county in the 





i j j } Ni\) ° > 
t i} / PW s wail ry S ‘ : . 
4 ris 888 is bette r thane ver, a vuld be in the hands [ nited States show S it, fol I 
ery person contemplating buying 


BULBS or PLANTS. = oe SEEDS, now have customers at more than 


Y thous ands of Tllustratio ms, and nearly 150 pages, telling 99 & ” 7PeaR The ve 
le what to buy, one where he ant ik Geek aeeeinn boned 2? SOU post ottices. When once 
> rices for h« st goods, Price of G UILDE only 10 cents, - P 

Pac luding @ Certitc ate good for 10 cents worth of Seeds, SOW], others are not wanted at 
JANES VICK. SEEDSMAN, ‘ A ‘ 
Rochester N. ¥. wny price. Over one-quarter ot 


a million copies of my new Cata- 





lorue tor 1888 have bee alles 
Most extensive stock of Japanese and logue for I have been mailed 
Chinese Fruit Trees, Palma, already. kre ry one pronounce Ss 
Bamboos, Etc. : 7 ‘a 

it the most original and readabli 


Need Cataloque erer published. It 


We forward free by mail: 


3 Choice Jap. Lily Bulbs, 50c. , = 
7 3 Choice New Chrysanthemums, 50c. contains among other things cash 
12 Jap. Mammoth Chestuuts, 50c. prizes for premium vegetables, ete., 


We are keepirg on hand an extensive stock of - @or Is 
(rrass, Clover, Field, Vegetable and Flower Seeds. to the amount of S200, and aiso 


Bt beautiful illustrations of over 500 
nm. HEH. BERGER, ~ 2 
ESTABLISHED 1878.) vegetables and flowers (15 being in 
Proprietors GEO. F, SILVESTER SEED HOUSE, colors). These are only two ot 
316 & 317 Washington St., San Francisco, Cal. many striking features. You 
va should not think of Purcha- 
RED CLOVER. sing any Seeds this Spring 
before sending for it. It is 
mailed free to all enclosing stamp 
for return postage. Address 





NEEDHAM’s Rep CLoveR BLOos- 
s80M8, and Extracts prepared from 
the Blossoms, cure Cancer, Salt 
Rheum, «nd all diseases arising 
from #n impure state of the blood 


y will also clear the complexion ot WM. HENRY MAULE, 

all pimples and eruptions; is a , 

ture cure for Constipation, Piles 1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

and many other diseases. Both 

laxative and toni Needham's e ; 

m Ked Clover cures after everything bi T t ds d 
else fails For full particulars, I ey s es e ee 

inls of cures, ete., address, W. C. NEEDHAM, alogue free lication 

San Jose, Cal., or Box 2428, San Francisco, Cal Cataloge Ra orm 7 ; 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. & CHICAGO, ILL. 














(Gv =~ CARBONE & MONTI, 


wi (7K us Florists and Seedsmen, 
NOs Mi Importers and Growers of NEW ROSES, 


ay (sm » OUT FLOWERS A SPECIALTY, BEDDING PLANTS AND LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
‘ cd 






: <s We make a Specialty of California Wild Flower Seeds for Tourists. 
PS 1 TELEPHONE 9803, 
e Vv Main Store, 343 KEARNY ST. Branch, 6195, VALENCIA ST., S. F. 











> 


PERFECTLY PURE « 


Winning Friends Fvery where. 








po ELECT 








xtracts of Unequaled Strength for All. 
oicest rates. PHE BEST. Thousands of Gross Sold. 


s Flavors. 





Should K » >i 
Dealers Treble Sales with Them. EVERY FAMILY Ask Y canny Mine Dente r for Them. 











SAFE. AL WAYS.RELIABLE.TO LADIES 
INDISPENSABLE SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
ASKFOR DIAMOND BRAND, CHICHESTERS ENGLISH 


CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH 


ENNYROYAL @& 









AND TAKE NO OTHER. SEE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX, 


y OR INCLOSE 4°(STAMPS) 
B FOR PARTICULARS 
SE LETTER BY RETURN sox 
SEE SIGNATURE ON EVERY B 
5000 ur souciree. WRITTEN TESTIMONIALS AND OVER.FROM LADIES WHO RAVE USED 


CHICHESTERS ENCLISH. DIAMOND BRAND PENNYROYAL PILLS WITH SUCCESS 


CHICHESTER CHEMICAL CO.SOLE PROP. MADISON SQ.PHILA, PA 


DIAMOND BRAND 
THE ORIGINAL THE ONLY GENUINE. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESSIMITATIONS 
ASK DRUGGIST FOR(HICHESTERS fy! H 


$ 
ry DIAMOND BRAND-TAKE NO OTHER 





MADE EASY Manufactur- 
ing Rubber Stamps. Send 
Price List of Outfits, to 

F. W. Dorman, 217 East 
Raaen St., Baltimore, Md, 





PRATT'S PERFECTION ROAD CART 





meman ‘ome r 1 
speeding, breaking or busir 





Ir poses Before par oe elsewher wri 
~ i tto the mfrs. for ar and prices. 
— A. L. PRATT &CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Childbirth Made Easy! 


Written Directions and Medicine Sulted to Case. 


Address, Dr. STAINBACK Winson, ATLANTA, Ga 





ESTABLISHED 


BARRY S 
TRIGOPHEROUS 


isol. 








FOR THE HAIR. 


THE OLDEST AND THE BEST. 


The oldest and the best in the we rld The 
hair dressed daily with this unrivalled prepara 
: 


tion will never decay, or fall out, or lose its 


Lustre, or show any signs of disease or decline 





REAL 

VALUE 

Our new stamping outfitis free ee very re *. 
er of this publication; it contains 1@¢ D perio Y 
rated stamping patterns and includes a great va- 
riety of all sizes that are wanted. This outfit is 
real work of art; no st amping outfit hasever 
been offered heretofore, on which anything 
like so much artistic ability was brought to 
bear. With each outfit is A BOX of BEST 
STAMPING POWDER, PAD, AND Boo 
STRUCTIONS, giving full directions for stamping 
tells how to make the powde rand stamping 








aint, contains instructions for Lustre, 
ensington oo! Hand painti 5 
colors to use In paint!ng—red, white, blu 
pink and other flowers; also contains his ats and 
instructions on other matters, too numerous to mention. B 


ight singly, or 





a few patterns at a time, at usual prices, the equal of the above w 
SiO. Although it is free, yet this is the Regal Qu 
Stamping Outfits and on every hand is acknowledged to be superi- 
or, yes, very much superior, and very much more desirable than those which 
have been selling for S12 each and upwards. By having 2OO,O000 of 
these outfits made for us, during the dull season, we get them at first cost 

the manufacturer was glad to take the order, at cost, that his help might 
be kept at work. All may depend that it is the very best, most artistic and in 
every way desirable outfit ever put before the public. Farm and Ho 











keepe 16 large pages, 64 long « lumns, regular price 75 cents 

year y acknowl the best general agricultural, 
hous and family journal in America; it is entertaining and of 
great ,» as well as useful; its contributors embrace the wides 
range of i liant talent. Furthermore, we have lately become managing 


that grand monthly, Sunshine, for youth; also, for 
"not withered; i¢ 


owners of 


those of all ages whose hearts « 














large pages. 64 long colamns, regular pri ts a year. Sunshine is 
known favorably as the best youth s mon yin America. The best writers 
fory ath, in the w rid, are its regular cont tors; itis now quoted all over 
the w tas standing at the head. Both papers are s vdidly ustrated 
byw the psa urtists. We will take 20.000 trial subscribers at a 
price which give e us but am derate portion of the ¢ 
Furthe re, every trial year subs r, for either of the 
FREE ! papers will receive free by ma rnew 20@ patter 
Stamping Outfit. Trial year subscriptions will be re ved 
for « e papers as f ws yscri n and 
out ounce ts ame riptions and @ outfits, if sent 
cents; 4 subscriptions and itfite, if sent at é 
a ar bill, but for less, s t 








a few minutes 








er 1c i 
and vy will thank you; er ilarly to their separat 
A s. While trial ye mar subscribers are served for much less 


that a ve ry large proportion of all wh 
rf, and are w ng to pay the 
lis on, Wereapa 


than cost, tt proves the rule 
ee eee thereaft 
egular price 75 centsa year; through this, astime r 


rofit that sat fic sus. 
The tnat year subscriptions are almost free, and this the 
FREE ! Regal Queen of ! + he best 
ay rknowr e1 * rT he est 
» the p ibl i tt i 


« ffer ever r 
—every size that can be 











tl the best, the n : 
1 fa few of the pa . 
1! ppic e for Scarf. 7 1-: 
Tins gn, Sinch: 4 Golde 
Moss ~y is: S Tube Rose 
i 121 bs 8 Head 
] Ay s 
‘ J s 4a 
sias; 27 B ! 
s : 
ladv ! t “We y un 
t gi r gr er, a 
r gs I Kensington a 
i ‘ mping , pensable to ev 
w I ‘ It < nt 5 pa 
for work, fi ry g, et 
esa ara really v it 
aT 4 nt a tr 
1 be with out Tt 
al desig A A THE Rac 
rever s 3 rt reach a slity their fame sprea 
ry A . ) who have paid 
fr vy saw our des *, 
b rev s. Those who sub- 
8 . wor s tr fa 
t 1 k pt hat 
thie year we it ‘ such a low pr itir ry 
yew after vear.at the ar price, which all w e wi ’ 
e gh The: ‘ ! t . led t y n ‘ s not fullg 


y r 
STINSON & ¢ ortiand, Maine 























WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, and 
all Scrofulous Humors. 
Get the Genuine Atle le.—The great 





opularity of 


lbor'’s Compound of Cod-Liver Oila ime’ has in- 
tuced some unprincipled y~ rsons to attempt t » palm off a 
nple article of their own manufacture ; miptto any person 
who is suffering from Coughs, olda, or Ce nsumptic n 
i be careful where they puret e this article. Tt 
results of its use are its best recommendations: and the 
rietor has ainple evidence on file of its great success 
ilmonary complaints, The Phosphate of Lime possesse 
a tmarvellous healing power, as combined with the 


(od-Liver Oil by 
by the medical faculty. 
Boston, and ail dr 


Dr. Wilbor. Itisreguiarly 


prescribed 
Sold by A. B. W 


ILBOR, Chemist, 





THe BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for the Family, the School, or the Profes- 
sional or Public Library, isa 
copy of the latest issue of Webster's Unabridged. 





Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of ne arly 10,000 Noted Pe rsons, 


All in One Book. 


ux) more Words and nearly 2000 more I)lustra- 
tions tha her Ameri in Dictionars 
Sold | all] : r Pamphiet t 


G.& C. MERRIAM & CO.. Pub’ rs, Springfic 


THE ENGLE 22° GUN ~ 


d, Mass. 








Seno 2c. stamp FoR Descriptive Cirncutars. By EXPRESS, In 
A WOODEN BOX PREPAID ANYWHERE IN U. S. with 125 proJEc- 
Tues, $2.00. ENGLE SPRING GJNCO., Hazieton, Pa. 





900 PARCELS OF MAIL, FREE. 


Address the Mail Co., Kennedy, N. Y. 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


the Largest Establishment in the World for 












their Treatment, Facial Development, Hair 
and Scalp ag gy eee Birth Mark 
Moles, Warts, Moth, Fr s, Wrinkles, 
Red Nose, Acne, Pimp BI'k Heads, Scars, 
Pitting, ete. an dl the r trentune nt Send 
We. for book 
Dr. HN i. Ww ovbBe RY, 
87 Nerth Pearl St., Albany, N.Y. 
Esti ablis hed 1870 Inventor of Facial 
s. Snrines, ot Six Parlors, 
gee — <orgstninensennetiiseentnebenneenectiemseetett 
OTS 12 (HIEFREMEDIES 
= we 
Seentie FAMILIES «TRAVELERS 
= N 00 CA = WITH FULL INSTRUCTIONS 
i 0 _——<< 
’ SENT ye = FILLS A WANT 


“LONG WISHED FOR 


RICE & CO. 
AUBURN,NY 





MAIL 


SS 
ap rer $100 ae: 





Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pure. Uniform in Quality. 


HE origir t 


val formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
changed in theslightest. ‘This seap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twe nty years ago. 








I. contains noth ng that can injure 

the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
eaches whites 

“Ty! washes flan nels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 


soft and white and like new 


READ THIS TWICE. 











HERE a great saving of time, of labor, of 
oap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used aeeording to directions. 


NE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
IKE all best things, it is extensi 


and counterfeited 


Beware of Imitations, 


PPAR PIAA 


vely imitated 


NSIST uy Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 

Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply | 1use it ‘ae ip oe 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any pri Ask 


+ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >.-~-- 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn't it, he will or- 
der from h ¢ rest wholesale grocer 
EAD carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow directions on each 
outside wrapper. You Cannot afford to wait longer 
befi wre trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wonderful 


Dobbins’ ¢ Electric + Soap. 


HAIR DR. DUVAL'S SUPERFLUOUS 


on tHe HAIR DESTROYER 
eae by Eatnen Physicians 
LPS, | Eicraas ae 


fume ‘hever fails to permanently reme lee 


hair; 7h up in _plain packets in the form of a 
é “awh le atte r y rice, *100 per packet. Sold 
is \ 


e will send it by mail on re- 








fn t if rosie 


ARMS. | WILLIAMSON & oo. 
8°71 Park Pane, New York. 


BUY THE WRINGER sav, 
y 72: MOST LABOR 
$ PURCHASE GEAR 


>“@a Saves half the labor of other 


MPIRE?::: not GREASE 


Bolid White Rubber Rol Fels, TR gesiree, | eens 
Walted everywhere. Empire 













W. Co, Auburn, Se % 





Experience shows the superiority over bristles of the 


a tt » IS POLISHERS 
@ “IDEAL FELT TOOTH POLISHER PEPERY. 
& HORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.N.Y. 


Soxep 25" 





SNIAdLNVIG 


@ EACH POLISHER LASTS 10 DAYS. HOLDER IMPERISHABLE. 

Has earned highest professional and general] indorsements. 
The eminent novelist, Mr. Geo. W. Cable, writes have 
your brush in use, It certainly gives the teeth an extremely 





pleasant feeling of polish.” Mailed prepaid. 















HOME 





FOR THE TREATMENT 


—_-()  -—_-- 


MENTAL 


meeememnat’ <> ' * peeeueenes 


NERVOUS 


DISEASES. 
438 Bryant Street, 


UZ 


be 


aw 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Dr. Wuitwett has removed his Hospital from 620 Folsom 
Street to 438 Bryant Street, between Second and Third Streets. 
The present location offers superior advantages for the treat- 
ment of all forms of Mental Disease. The grounds are very 
extensive, and patients are enabled to take the exercise so nec- 
essary in this class of cases. Every arrangement has been made 


for the comfort and care of patients. 








SPEEDY 
RELIEF. 





Perfectiy nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 
ind digests as easily as human milk. Send for ‘Our Baby's First and Second 
Years,’ by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 








SIGNS PAINTED ANYWHERE BY 


LONGLEY & JOHNSON, 
sion Painters, 


Advertisers and General Daubers 
332 BUSH STREET, 


San Francisco 


ADVERTI ING SIGN SPACES IN ALL PARTS of the CITY. 
PICTURE PAINTING. 








PREVENTS DANDRUFF 
ALLAYS IRRITATION & KEEPS THE SCALP cooL 














GURNEY 


HOT 


WATER 
HEATER 


FOR HEATING 


Private Dwellings, Offices, Public Buildings, ete, 


BY HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 
THE ST PERFECT SysTeM. ECONOMICATL AND SIMPLE. 


GENTS Reearding the No. 25 GURNEY Heater which you placed in mv residence last fall, I have to say that 
ll pleased with its working and would not know how to get along without it. I know of no other Heater 

ild take its place, as T have tried two other stvles, and speak from experience. y * 

Yours respectfully, W. F. LAMPMAN, Carskint, N. Y., March 5, 1887. 
Y TR yr y as A ’ ‘ ~ . ‘ Ta bl Ty M] 
GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER (0., 237 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Works at East Boston, Mass. . 
SELLING AGENCITFES.—M. H. Jounson, 140 Centre St., N. ¥Y.: Rice & WHiracre Mra. Co., 42 and 4W. 
Monroe St., Chicago, Ill.; T. R. CHASE, 31 Edmund Place, Detroit, Mich.; WILLIAM GARDINER & Co., I ortland, 
Oregon. Vention Century. 


It pays to do work early. Send for new illustrated descriptive Catalogue, Jree. 


" 


° 


+ Elly 


‘ann Wn wees Wis eet 


LP ES AT 


x RETVRN PIPES 
+ 





























For The Nervous 


& MUSTARD. nal 4a gamatn 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. Raa em 


Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel ait 
; . h ache,Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness 
all other 4 . vor and cleanliness, or: . 
ers in strength, richness, flavor Ci Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 


D U RKE ES AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 
; : AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 


— — Enriches the Blood. 


SALAD DRESSING = “is * rzatve. «som 
surely, on the Bowels. 


UNEQUALLED FOR AS A DIURETIC. It Regulates the Kid- 


‘ neys and Cures their Diseases. 
EXCELLENCE mencntinreipace * 
tecommended by professional and busine:y men, 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and us 4 > it 
e for Cold Meats, etc. Itis prepared with extreme Price $1.00 i by druggists. Send for circulars, 


| its ingredients are of the purest nui Lest WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
sh ctl ie BURLINGTON, VT. 
BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS 





/ \.. BEHOLD, A CONTRAST: 


ee 


yaa 
eMAdiin> 





v, 











This postal card orders, 

for the old Tower of London, 
two cakes of SAPOLIO. 
Past ages made 


it 
a\ 


Wp -. dark with crime, 
"ny OF 


but now a 
modern and 
American in- 
vention will clear 


away all its stains. 


The postal shown in this advertisement is an 


exact photo, reproduction of an order received at our 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. 


London agency. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a better profit. 


and insist upon having just what you ordered. 


Send back such articles» 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 





™= CORPUS LEAN 

will reduce fat at the rate of 10 to 15 
lbs. per month without in any way 
affecting the generai heaith. Ge.in 
stamps for circulars covering teats- 
moniak, Address Corpus Lean Co,, 
2315 Madison Sq., Philade!nhia, Pa, 


FAT 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS, 

simply stopping the FAT-producing 
qualities of food The supply being 
stopped the natural working of the | A 
system draws on the fatin the system 

and at once reduces weight 





B. P 


DIEBOLD 


Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, Bank Vaults and 
Fronts, Time Locks, Jail Cells, Etc., Ete. 


exchanged, and Safes 


licited, 


Second-hand Safes bought, sold, or 


sold on installments, Correspondence s 


221 California Street, San Francisco. 





irra 


Y C LY Arr T 
JAMES ELAS i. de bos 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 
TYLER BEACH, PROPRIETOR. 


AMERICAN PLAN, Rates, $2.00 to $2.50. per’ Day 


fa 
hw At 





Coach and Carriage at Depot on arrival of all Trains 


Wholesale & Retail 


AGENCY FOR ALL 


Adjustable and Common 

Dress Forms and 
Drapers, 

Also Papier Maché Busts 


Send for Circular. 


fyi 


asl 


Y 


made 


to order. 


W. M. LOUDON, 


224 Stockton St. 





GENUINE 


Pacific Coast Agent, 


212 Battery Street, 8. F. 








ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, ‘‘ Anti-Rust,” and Medicated 


PRINCIPAL 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
BOSTON. 














) PRICE REDUCED | 
50% | 


This Fixture Heavily Plated 


Foor Thousand-Sheet Rolls 


BEST STANDARD BRAND, 


(NOT MEDICATED 
DELIVERED FREE 
Anywhere in the United States | 


VANILLA, WHITE, 
AND COLORED 


Wrapping 


Papers, 


IN ROLLS. 


LLL SIZES 


ANI 


WEIGHTS. 





| ONE DOLLAR. 


he 


Wanna noe neal 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


20 1 of 1,000 Sheets, r 
r Neat Pocket C : 
t Rolls, and Nickel Fixture, 
Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on re eipt 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., 


of price. 


Papers 


OFFICER, ALBANS, WNW. S- 


LONDON, 


British Perfor- 


ated Paper Co., 


Patent 


Limited, 
Banner Street, 
St. Lukes, E. C. 





Wrapping Paper 


BRIGHT GOODS. 
PERFECT PROTECTION 


AGAINS1 
INJURY 
FROM 


DAMPNESS. 





\ ldre Ss, 


ALBANY, NEW YORK. 





AND y A SPECIALTY, 


DraveutsmaN. P 268 Market St. San Francis 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878, 
BAKER’ 








FULL WE/IGHY a 


PURE __ Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economl- 
cal, costing lese than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids os 
well as for persons in heath. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. _ & C0., Dorchester, Mass 


GOLD MEDAL, PALIs, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


r Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 

aa crink, or eaten dry as confec- 
Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for iP tionery, it is a delicious article, 

more than & quarter of acentury. It is used by the United ! } aad is highly recommended by 

States Government. Endorsed by the heads of the Great : tourist ~ 

Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and most Healthful. xf 

Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Sold _ Grocers everywhere. 

Lime, or Alum. Sold only in Cans 
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IMPORTER OF Tac m Pants to Order, $5, $6, $7, $9 and $10 
i Suits to Order, $20, $25, $30 and $40 


FOREIGN GOOD y a | ay me Overcoats from $20 up. 
a GOOD CUTTERS. 


Excellent Tailoring. 


English Cords for Hunting Suits. 
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TC Gps bag Ue hneKw Finest Stock of Woolens in the World. 
NICOLL THE smith GRAND TAILORING EMPORIUM, 


816 Market Street, San Francisco. I: : 
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